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INTENTIONS OF MINISTERS—With feelings of exultation, we congratulate ou; 
readers on the rapid progress of the principle of Reform. By the elections, by the 
press, by the speeches at meetings of Reformers, and by every other indice ation, it has 
been made manifest that the spirit of Reform perv ades the land. Of late, too, there 
are gratifying symptoms of the Administration having chosen the better course, and 
determined to proceed with the people, instead of stopping short in the good work, 
and coalescing with the people’s enemies, These symptoms had not appeared when 
our leading article on “ Final Measures” went to press. If Ministers go with the 
People, they may calculate upon a support which will enable them to laugh to scorn 
all their opponents, in however high places they may sit. 

PoutiricAL Tactics.—To the proceedings of the New Parliament we look for. 
ward with intense interest. We hope the Reformed House will work well for the 
people. If not, after a fair trial, we must have an extension of the suffrage; in ad. 
dition to Short Parliaments and the Ballot. 

Altered circumstances call for altered political tactics. Supposing, as we do, that 
the Ministry are to be on the side of the people, we think they should not be deterred 
from bringing forward, or supporting a popular measure, from fear of its not being 
carried at the first endeavour. Progress is made in the good cause, by every assault 
on corruption, As a consequence of this new mode of ministerial procedure, minis- 
ters should never think of resigning when left in a minority on a popular measure, 

Our friends of the Political Unions we recommed to be watehful of the proceedings of 
Parliament ; without interfering, excepting upon very important occasions, otherwise 
than by respectful petitions to the Legislature. Should the House of Commons be 
found not to represent the people, the Unions will have something to do. Or should 
the House of Commons and the Ministry be thwarted by the House of Hereditary 
Legislators, a piece of duty will fall to the lot of the Unions as plain as it is im. 
portant, 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this Magazine may be addressed (post paid) to the Publisher, 
at Edinburgh ; or to the care of Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London, who send the Publisher a parcel, by coach, every Saturday afternoon. 


Copies of New Books, and New Music, for review, should be forwarded early, to 
be sent by Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall's weekly parcel. Every work of merit 
sent, will be noticed in the Literary Register, or reviewed at length, if found of suth- 
cient interest. In future, particular attention shall be paid to all Medical Books 
sent for review, and to Works relating to the Fine Arts. 


*.* Advertisements and Bills for the Magazine, require to be sent to Messrs. 
Simpkin and Marshall by the 15th of the month a@¢ datest; if possible, they should 
be sent by the 10th. 


No better vehicle can be found than Tait’s Magazine for any advertisement in- 
tended to be extensively made known in Scotland and the north of England.  Be- 
sides a large private circulation, the Magazine goes to almost every circulating library, 
reading room, and book club throughout that part of Britain. In total sale, Tail’s 
Edinburgh Magazine ranks next to Blackwood and the New Monthly. But the 
Scottish sale of Tails Magazine, the publisher has reason to believe, is equal to 
that of either Blacktrood or the Edinburgh Revier. 


The Letter of our esteemed Correspondent, JuNtus Repivivus, came too late for 
insertion in this Number. Several other articles, advertisements, and books for re- 
view, also were received too late ; the only steam vessel by which the Magazine could 
be conveyed to London having sailed so early as the 19th inst. 


Communications which have been found not to suit us, or for which we had not 
space, have been returned, through Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, London, and Mr. 
Cumming, Dublin. 
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FINALITY: OR THE CEDES ALTHORPIANE. 


WITH SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE GRAVE CONSIDERATION OF MINISTERS, 


TERE are some things respecting which we do not very well know 
what to think of our present Ministers. They seem to be assorted 
like ninepins; if one be impinged upon, it commonly knocks down 
the others. In this sense, and in this alone it is, that they seem dis- 
posed to stand or fall together. They have no common mind, no com- 
munity of sentiment or opinion, no determinate principles of action, 
no recognised or coherent system of policy ; and hence each does pre- 
cisely that which seemeth good in his own eyes, without regard to the 
position of his colleagues, or the consistency and stability of the ge- 
neral government. Every one appears to act for himself; no one 
seems to concern himself about what may have been said or done by 
his official confréres. In the West, Lord John Russell menaces the 
Conservatives with the ballot, and an extension of the franchise ; in 
the. midland and eastern counties, Lord Althorp, Mr. Stanley, and 
Sir James Graham respectively volunteer declarations that the Re- 
form Bill is to be considered as a final measure. According to the 
former, Reform is only in its infancy ; according to the latter, it is 
full-rrown, matured, and incapable of any further increase. By what fell 
from Lord John Russell, it would appear that the Movement is only be- 
ginning ; but were any weight to be attached to the ultroneous declara- 
tions of the Ministerial triumvirate above named, we should be led to 
believe that it had already ended. Indulgence must, no doubt, be shown, 
and due allowances made, for the excitement and license of electioneer- 
ing harangues ; and some may not unreasonably think that such unpre- 
meditated sallies ought not to be construed ad pedem litera, But still 
some degree of self-restraint and caution is usually expected in a 
Minister of the Crown; every word uttered by whom will neces- 
sarily have importance attached to it; and, certainly, if ever there 
was a time when the Members of the Government ought most anxiously 
NO, XI.— VOL, II. 2P 
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to abstain from committing themselves by rash or ill-considered declar. 
ations, involving pledges as to the future policy of the State, the pre. 
sent is that time. Contraries cannot be believed. It cannot possibly 
be true that, while the Government are prepared to entertain projects 
of further and more effectual Reform, they have at the same time agreed 
to hold the late measure as a fina/ and conclusive settlement. Some- 
body must be terribly committed. 

But let us attend for a little to the spontaneous declarations of the 
Ministerial trio above named: they are all-important at the present 
moment. The Reform Bill, say the triumvirate, is to be considered as 
a final settlement ; and young Stanley is particularly fierce in yelping 
out this dogma, Now, what right had they, or any one of them, to make 
such a declaration? Have they the presumption to imagine that they can 
dictate to a Reformed House of Commons? Do they really fancy that 
they will be permitted to lay under interdict that great branch of legis. 
lation, which most immediately concerns the political rights and inte- 
rests of the People? Or, are they, in their ineffable presumption, pre- 
paring an Jndex Expurgatorius for the new Parliament, in which are to 
be inserted all those questions which they chuse to consider as finally 
settled? One of two things must be true: Either they regard the Re. 
form Acts as so perfect in their first concoction that human wisdom and 
experience cannot improve them ; or they hold that enough has already 
been conceded to the country, that the people are in danger of becom. 
ing too powerful, and that henceforth they must abandon the Movement, 
and make common cause with the Conservative party. 

Now, first, as to the supposed perfection of the late Reform measure, 
we affirm that, however excellent in principle, it is, in many respects, 
abominably vicious in its details ; and that of these not a few seem to 
have been devised for the express purpose of defeating its professed ob- 
jects. Can any thing be imagined more preposterous or incongruous, 
for example, than to enfranchise tenants at will, without at the same 
time providing for them some protection against the corrupt influences 
to which every one must have foreseen that they would be exposed? 
The man spoken of in the parable, who said to the naked and the 
hungry, Be ye clothed and be ye fed, without, however, contributing a 
farthing towards the relief of their necessities, did not act with more 
insulting cruelty than the statesman who said to the tenants at will, Be 
ye enfranchised, and yet neglected to make any provision for enabling 
them to exercise, in a free and independent manner, the rights conferred 
upon them. The privilege thus bestowed upon them was not a boon but 
a curse ; it was a snare to the conscience, as well as an insult to the un- 
derstanding ; and, even when viewed in the most favourable light, could 
only be regarded as a power held in trust for behoof of the landlord, 
and to be exercised just as he might chuse to prescribe. If it be asked, 
what has been the consequence? Inquire of Mr. Western, and he will 
tell, That gentleman, on some erroneous theory or conception of his 
own, voted for the Chandos clause, and has been made its victim. He has 
paid the penalty of his fatal mistake, and been displaced to make room 
for a man who, every thing by starts and nothing long, has rendered his 
name a synonyme for slipperiness and tergiversation. Counties formerly 
independent have been reduced to the state of nomination burghs ; the 
constituency has been at once degraded and demoralized ; all the worst 
influences of the most corrupt periods of the constitution have been 
strengthened ; and a bonus has been offered for reducing the whole 
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yeomanry of England to the condition of serfs, abjectly dependent ‘on 
the sovereign will and“pleasure of their landlords. Again, look to the 
qualification clause, and the limitations with which it is clogged ; exa. 
mine it by itself, and then attend to the results which it has practically 
led to. Devised, indeed, it must have been, not in the spirit of enfran- 
chisement, but disfranchisement ; for how else could the payment of an 
impost, against which the country at large raised its voice, and which, 
in spite of all opposition, must ere long be repealed—how could this 
have been adjected as an indispensable condition of being admitted 
to the exercise of an undoubted political right? Had net the tax- 
gatherer sufficient security before? Was not the unlimited power 
of distraining sufficient for him? And why, then, were persons a few 
days more in arrears with him than their neighbours interdicted from 
claiming and obtaining a right constituted on grounds with which he 
had no earthly concern? Was not this a shocking hardship, as well as a 
disgraceful anomaly ? How could it be viewed in any light, except as 
an expedient—and a most effectual one, too—for preventing the en- 
franchisement of numbers, who were otherwise as well entitled, and as 
well qualified, to exercise the franchise as any of those more fortunate 
individuals who had satisfied the tax-gatherer by the statutory day, and, 
moreover, escaped the entanglements of pettifogging and chicanery ? 
With these glaring iniquities stamped on its very front, with defects 
innumerable in its provisions, with omissions not less glaring than its 
defects, with its arbitrary schedules and its multiplied anomalies, this, 
then, is the ébauche, as rude in execution as it is undeniably excellent 
in design, which is to be held as a final measure, and which, like & law 
of the Medes and Persians, is never to be touched by the hand of im. 
provement! The first rough, hastily-sketched draught is to be accepted 
as a finished piece, and as such is to be framed and suspended in the @des 
Althorpiane of modern legislation. We are to hold that as perfected 
which has only been commenced, and, in deference to ignorance, pre- 
sumption, or insincerity, to assume that we have got to the end whilé‘we 
are only at the beginning. This is what is gravely required of ‘us’ by 
some of those men whom Providence, in its inscrutable wisdom,’ has 
raised to be rulers in this great, powerful, and enlightened kingdom. But, 
happily, we live in an age when such insolent and intolerable nonsense 
is certain to meet with the scorn which it deserves ; and when a doctrine 
which would have dishonoured the fourteenth century cannot be pro- 
mulgated with impunity. No man possessed of any understanding, and 
desirous of being thought capable of combining two ideas together, would, 
at this time of day, so far impeach his own claim to rationality as to 
pronounce any effort of the human mind, however anxiously elaborated, 
final. For who can set limits to the expansive powers of the understand- 
ing, when stimulated to vigorous exertion, and afforded full scope for 
their activity ? Who can pretend to stay the onward march of improve. 
ment, or to roll back the mighty current of knowledge and opinion, 
which is every hour gaining additional strength and force, and setting 
in strongly in a forward direction? Is there any man vain, shallow, or 
presumptuous enough to imagine that he can anticipate all that expe- 
rience may hereafter teach, and, with the partial knowledge of the pre. 
Sent, legislate with certainty or safety for che future? If we cannot 
tell what a day may bring forth, and if the profoundest sagacity' may be 
as easily baffled as the most confined and narrow ptions, how can 
we, without an excess of folly and absurdity, pretend to fix the destinies 
2Pe2 
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of generations yet unborn, to provide for wants which we cannot know, 
and to meet necessities which we are utterly unable to foresee? But if 
all this be true generally, it holds a fordiori in regard to the Reform 
Bill. Little as is the experience we have yet had of its operation, that 
experience has been sufficient to indicate flagrant, nay, monstrous defects 
in this so-called final measure. Have we not seen that it has created a 
constituency which, unless protected in the exercise of the right con. 
ferred upon them, must become instrumental in effecting the destruction 
of the very measure to which they owe their political existence? Have 
we not seen that the right, which ought to have been freely bestowed 
because justly due, has been clogged with disfranchising conditions, 
founded on an intolerable oppression? Have we not seen the scope 
which has been given for, and witnessed the mischief which has been 
produced by, the jugglery and chicanery of legal construction applied to 
its ill-conceived and incuriously-worded provisions? Have not thou- 
sands been thus excluded from the exercise of rights to which their 
natural title was as good as that of any who were fortunate enough to be 
enfranchised ? Has there been no intimidation practised against voters? 
no undue influence exerted? no open and unblushing corruption em- 
ployed? Yes, all this, and more, has fallen under our observation, and 
that of every man, besides, who paid any attention to the events which 
marked the course of the late elections ; yet, because the Whigs think 
they have obtained a decided majority, and because, under the powerful 
excitement produced by a variety of concurring causes, the country, upon 
the whole, has done its duty well, we are to be told that there is no re. 
medy for these monstrous and intolerable evils, and that we must be 
content to receive the Reform Act as a final measure ! 

But, perhaps, there is more in this than meets either the eye or the 
ear ; perhaps these noble and right honourable personages hold that 
enough has already been conceded to the country, that more would ren- 
der the people too powerful, and that henceforth Aristocratic Reformers 
must abandon the Movement, and make common cause with the Con- 
servative party. As much, indeed, has been hinted at in various quar- 
ters ; and from what we know of the character and temper of Whiggery, 
we are prepared to believe that many of that party would now willingly 
break up the alliance with the people if they durst, and endeavour to 
resume their ancient haughty position. But they dare not even make 
the attempt. They love not the people, we know; but it is now too 
late to desert them. Defective and mischievous as it is in many res- 
pects, the Bill has worked too well for that, Our safety consists in the 
constitution of the new House of Commons, acted upon, as it will be, 
in the most powerful manner, by the extrinsic agencies of the public, 
the Press, and the Political Unions, which the very first symptom of 
treachery, or even of retrogression, would call into a state of tremendous 
activity. The same men, as formerly, have, it is true, been, in very many 
instances, returned to Parliament, because sufficient time was not af. 
forded the people to seek out more suitable or less objectionable repre- 
sentatives. But, then, they are the same men only in their personal 
identity, and stand, all of them, in a new relation to those by whom they 
have been elected. In the reciprocation and interchange of opinions, 
as well as in the professions which they were called upon to make, they 
have also, most of them, become, either directly or indirectly, pledged 
to facilitate the progress of Reform in all its branches ; and we have as 
yet heard of none who has managed to secure his return without making 
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several steps in advance of the position which he formerly occupied. 
Even the Ministerialists, therefore, are no longer the Ministerialists of 
the last Parliament, but in some measure a new class, who, however re. 
luctant to advance pari passu with the Movement, dare not lag very far 
behind it. The Standum super vias antiquas has been completely ef- 
faced from their banners, and Non progredi est regredi written in its 
stead. They must, therefore, go forward even in spite of themselves ; 
and although their rate of advancement will naturally be as slow as 
possible, we trust to the impelling power behind to accelerate their pro- 
gress. But our hopes of the future, and our anticipations of further 
improvement rest upon much surer grounds than these. The Minister- 
ialists, strictly so considered, will not probably much exceed a third of 
the new House of Commons, the remainder of which will consist of In- 
dependents, Repealers, Radicals, Conformers or Trimmers, and Conser- 
vatives or Tories. Now, while the Government keeps faith with the 
people, remains true to the principles it has professed, and honestly de- 
votes itself to the completion of the work of Reform, which, upon the 
whole, has been so auspiciously commenced, it may calculate upon the 
united support of Independents, Repealers, Radicals, and perhaps a few 
Conformers, as well as Ministerialists: but let it once forfeit the confi- 
dence of the country, and its doom is sealed: for, to effect its destruc- 
tion, and secure the benefit of the chances consequent thereupon, the 
Tories would willingly lend a hand to their mortal enemies, and rejoice 
in the opportunity of at once consummating their own vengeance, and 
the ruin of that government by which their power has been overthrown, 
The idea of a coalition between the Whigs and Conservatives is at once 
ridiculous and impossible. Men like Lord Althorp, Sir James Graham, 
and Mr. Stanley, may contemplate such an event, or even desire it as a 
sort of protection for their own half-way-house system of policy ; but 
the terms of such an alliance would involve, on the part of the Minis- 
terialists, a perfidy so enormous, or on that of the Conservatives, an 
apostacy so suicidal, that lax as the morality of public men has become, 
it ought not to be regarded as a possible occurrence ; and, even, if our 
calculations were disappointed, a confederacy so monstrous would only 
end in the ruin of those who had enrolled themselves in its ranks, Let 
not our Whig Government therefore deceive themselves. They are 
powerful for good, but powerless for evil. They may distrust, or even 
dread the people, in whose might alone they have stood : that some of 
them actually do so, is very unequivocally avowed: but they dare. not 
attempt to dissolve the fraternization which they themselves sought, and 
in the strength of which only they have been strong. The demands af 
the people are neither unreasonable nor dangerous; there is no,Ut 
pianism intermingled with their opinions and wishes. What they a 
for is regeneration, not revolution ; consolidation, not destruction ; free- 
dom, without anarchy ; economy, without meanness or injustice ; and the 
reform of all abuses without trenching on the security or stability of 
those principles on which the foundations of society rest. But when 
they ask for bread, they will not receive a stone ; and wo be to him 
who would thus try to mock or make sport of their just demands! 

The native genius of Whiggery is presumptuous, aristocratical, and 
exclusive. It is allied to much that is admirable in principle, but it is 
ever prone, unless counteracted, to run riot in practice, It is a sort of 
mezzo termine between antagonist categories and castes ; and | JMpere ap nD 
option is allowed, it would rather full back upon “ the order.” 
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vance forward to the embraces of the people. This predisposing ten. 
dency or elective attraction it has recently evinced inno equivoeal man. 
ner, Miscalculating its own strength, and mistaking for inherent 
power the might with which it has been armed by the people, it has be. 
gun to develope somewhat of its natural arrogance, and to evince a dis. 
position to recede from the alliance with the nation at large. This has 
been significantly indicated by variety of circumstances ; and by none 
more than the affected contempt so ostentatiously expressed for those 
who are called Radicals, but who ought simply to be denominated Re. 
formers, The result of the elections, triumphant and satisfactory as it 
undoubtedly is, when viewed in a proper light, appears to be regarded 
by the Ministers and their immediate dependents as their own peculiar 
achievement ; and they are unable to discern in it any thing but the firm 
establishment of the Whigs in power. They seem to think the party of 
the Government omnipotent, and, in the blindness of their exultation, 
to confound their multitudinous allies with the old coterie of partisans ; 
while they crow, like so many chanticleers, over the fewness and feeble. 


ness of that sect of politicians to which alone they give the name of Ra. — 


dicals. But they should moderate their ovation, and pause a little to 
bethink themselves, how and by whom the victory has been achieved. 
What were the Whigs before they threw themselves upon the country ? 


Nothing; his Majesty’s Opposition ; a mere congregation of talkers seated ° 


on the left hand of the chair in the House of Commons. What did they 
become when they made common cause with the people? Every thing; 
his Majesty's Ministers, the occupants of the Treasury benches, the do- 
minant party in the state. What sustained them in office? what ren- 
dered them more powerful than ever when momentarily forced to aban- 
don the helm during the nundinal interregnum? and what, in spite of 
King, clique, coterie, and court, bore them back again in triumph to the 
lofty stations from which they had so recently before been driven, com. 
pelling the proud hereditary peerage of England to quail under their 
ascendancy ? The united support of a mighty people. Lastly, what has 
gotten them their “ crowning mercy” in the elections, and prodigiously 
enlarged the foundations of their power,’ if justly and wisely exercised ? 
We answer once more, the support of the people, of Reformers in all 
parts of the country, of moderate Radicals ; of men who are not Whigs, 
but who, for the sake of a great common cause, enlisted themselves for 
the time under the Whig banners. A few fanatical separatists, intoxi- 
cated with the first copious draught of political liberty, which seems to 
have fired their blood and maddened in their brain, ran wild in a mo- 
mentary fit of excitement ; but the sound and staid mind of the coun- 
try was in no degree disordered by the dose which wrought such effects 
on a few ardent and inflammable spirits; and it would be a prodi- 
gious error indeed to suppose that these honest but exalted enthusidsts 
are the only class who look to Reform as but the first step in the mighty 
march or progression of improvement. If Ministers, therefore, instead 
of exalting their horn, and laying the flattering unction to their souls 
that their own right hand has gotten them the victory ; if, instead of 
this, they would analyze their own majorities, and compare the Whig 
party, as it mustered four years ago, with the noble army of Reformers 
who are for the present marshalled under their banners, they would 
arrive at useful conclusions, and learn some necessary lessons. 

Upon the whole, it is not more certain that the course of nature will 
continue unchanged than that the progression of which we have spoken 
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cannot be stopped. In a state of society where the general mind has 
been powerfully agitated, where the dominion of old prejudices has 
been subverted, where the free spirit has penetrated throughout the 
whole mass, (mens agitat molem,) and where all are instinct with the 
activity inspired by a new and redundant vitality, its coherence and its 
safety can alone be secured by means of those safety-valves which pre- 
vent the pressure on any part from becoming greater than its frame. 
work is able to withstand. And what, we would ask, are these but con- 
tinual improvement and amelioration,—positive as well as negative, 
extensory as well as corrective, corroborative as well as remedial? It 
is madness and worse, therefore, to talk of an initial, and, in some sort, 
experimental measure, as final ; or to pretend to disconnect the means 
from the end. This would be like arming a woodman with an axe, and send- 
ing him to the forest, with a positive prohibition, however, not to hew 
down a rotten tree, nor even to lop off a decayed branch. Reform in the 
representation is of no use or value whatsoever, except as an instrument for 
procuring other reforms ; or, in other words, as the means of obtaining 
good and cheap government, This is the great end of all reform ; and 
it never can be compassed while the means are inadequate, or so long 
as the exercise of the elective franchise is liable to be perverted by cor- 
rupt and demoralizing influences. If we desire the stream to flow limpid 
and clear, we must commence by purifying the fountain, And this, as 
appears to us, can only be done by the ballot ; against which some of our 
Whig ministers have conceived such mortal aversion, from no causé 
that we can imagine, but because they are not in their hearts friendly to’ 
the full, free, and unconstrained operation of the measure which, through 
their co-operation, has at length become law. They admit, indeed, as a 
general proposition, that the constituencies ought to be protected in the 
exercise of the franchise conferred upon them: they even grant that, i 
point of fact, the voters actually stand in need of pretection ; but whé 
a method is proposed for effecting this all-important object,—a method 
which the united experience of America and France has proved to be 
effectual,—they recoil horror-stricken, as if the head of Medusa, arméd 
with all its terrors, had been exhibited to their view. Does this look 
like sincerity ? A great evil is allowed to exist; but we are told that 
we must not think of a remedy.—-They will think better of the’ matter, 
however, when they come to face a Parliament,—the first Parliament 
chosen by the people ; and if they do what is right, we shall easily forget 
all the imprudencies they have said, and continue, as, heretofore, to 
support them. Poulett: Thomson's speech at Manchester promises well, 
and is honourable to him both as a statesman and an honest man, It is 
a fair, frank, full, and manly exposition of sentiment and opinion, meét- 
ing and refuting some of the extravagances on which we have touched, 
and giving good hope that sense and reason will regain their ascendancy 
in the Cabinet, when the heats produced by the elections have subsided, 
and when Ministers have time to survey calmly the position which they 
now occupy with relation to the country. 4 
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Ir will go hard if the Irish do not beguile or flatter their fellow-sub. 
jects into some knowledge of Ireland at last. They had pleaded, ar. 
gued, expostulated, yelled, shouted, clamoured, fought, burnt and slain, 
wept and sung to small purpose. Little was the permanent attention 
they were able to gain from the people of Great Britain, till the happy 
device was hit upon of throwing open the castle gates, and the cabin 
doors, and inviting the Scotch and English to enter, hear stories tragic 
and mirthful, and be amused. Of the many native writers of ability 
who have recently assumed this filial office for Ireland, and beneficial 
service to humanity, there is none who lets us more freely and complete. 
ly into the heart of the land than the author of the Traits and Stories, 
He is every inch an Irishman, with the farther advantage of towering so 
far above his fellows, as to command a sweeping view of their peculiari. 
ties and distinctive national features. While his head is a cosmopoli. 
tan, his heart remains thoroughly and warmly Irish. To these qualifi- 
cations for his task, he adds a familiar and minute acquaintance with 
the daily on-goings of human life in his own country ; a vivid and pierc. 
ing conception of character ; a most sagacious apprehension of the ordi- 
nary complicated motives and the hidden springs of action in common 
minds ; and a power of verisimilitude which is so remarkable, as often, 
by its intensity, to idealize his most homely realities. These gifts pre. 
suppose the playful natural humour, which forms so striking a trait of 
the Irish character, alternating with pathos and tenderness. And these 
our author possesses in no stinted degree, together with considerable 
descriptive power, and skill in delineating the sweet and varied play of 
the natural affections in humble life, and in untutored minds. This, in- 
deed, forms the charm of his work. Nor with their vehement kindness, 
their impulsive generosity, their love of fun, frolic, and all manner of 
extravaganza, have the darker shades of the Irish character been ne- 
glected by him, though here his outline is less precise and definite, and his 
intermingling shadows are less adroitly managed. With all this, the pre. 
sent series of tales makes a huge stride a-head of its predecessor, though 
it is cumbered by the same heavinesses, and liable to the same objections. 
The writer has tried to hold a tight rein over his inborn antipathy to 
Catholicism ; but still it breaks forth, not ill-naturedly,—for his is not 
the rancorous, virulent hatred of an Orangeman, breathing bloed and 
extermination,—but in such a'fixed and steady jealousy of the influence of 
the priesthood, and rational disapprobation of the genius of the Catholic 
faith, as in the times when the Roman was the wealthy and powerful 
State Church, might have done honour to an enlightened Protestant Re- 
former, but is somewhat misdirected now, and carried the length of pre- 
judice, tending to narrow-mindedness and undue alarm, It cannot be 
said that the descriptions given are either libels or caricatures of the 
Catholic clergy and devotees; but the pictures the writer delights to 
present are either those of subjects naturally deformed, or of very un- 
gainly specimens. Another great fault of this work is the extreme length, 
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amounting to wire-drawing, of many of the stories, The author is not, 
however, prolix in the ordinary fashion of that besetting sin ; a word 
must be coined to convey a true idea of his offences against time’and or- 
dinary patience. He is intolerably repetitive. Goethe supposed that Sir 
Walter Scott employed some inferior hand to supply the chaff to his 
wheat ; and till the public have the discrimination to accept the ingre- 
dients in literary composition, served up separately concocted, bulk, we 
acknowledge, must often supply the place of quality, if authors would live, 
and booksellers thrive. Our author has another fault, which amounts to 
sin against his own better genius. Having started a good original idea, 
he is not contented with running it handsomely down, but actually ex- 
hausts, worries, tears it to pieces, and then against all rules of sport, sets 
it up a-new for a fresh bout. His first stroke is lusty and vigorous, and 
tells; but he reiterates the blow, loses wind, and sinks into mere child’s 
play at last. Our final objection to these admirable stories, extends to 
nearly all contemporary Irish fictions. It is to their jargon and un, 
couth orthography, and tiresome parrot-like repetition of some bald 
Irish word or phrase, regularly explained at the bottom of the page, till 
the pages look more like mis-pronouncing dictionaries, than composi- 
tions intended to be made descriptive or racy by the use of piquant 
phrases and picturesque native words, illustrating the genius of a people 
through their language. We humbly submit that there is neither wit, 
humour, nor feeling in lots of superfluous h’es, in g’s lopped away, or 
double ees broadened into a’s. Miss Edgeworth was the first sinner 
in this sort. Mr. Banim is by far the most flagrant. Ignorant of the 
spoken language of the lower classes of Ireland and Scotland, every 
word to which Miss Edgeworth was unaccustomed, struck her ear and 
her fancy as something original and wonderful; and a stray Scotch 
word or phrase, as forenent, childre, sorrow one! &c., &c., is as care- 
fully set down by her, and as elaborately explained, as if two-thirds of 
the people of Britain were not as familiar with them as with any other 
words of our spoken language. It is not to national idioms we object, 
and still less to the strong and peculiar language in which the men o 
different countries, by embodying their deepest and most lively feel- 
ings, give us a sure clew to national distinctions of character, but to the 
corrupt and absurd orthograplfy which overloads whole pages, and often 
gives an absolutely ludicrous effect to the most pathetic passages in the 
Irish tales. In the Scotch novels a language is spoken. We have real 
Scotch or English words, not barbarisms and distortions forming an 
unintelligible jargon. Every body knows that the Irish, like the Welsh, 
Bretons, and Scotch Highlanders, heave up most words of Saxon origin 
from the depths of their throats, as if a mill-stone were pressed upon 
their stomachs ; and this knowledge is surely sufficient of itself without 
signifying the fact, by inundations of h’s and of afhters, stranghers, mis- 
thresses, dhry bittherness, &c. &c. &c.. to the intolerable tedium of the 
reader, to say nothing of the corruption of the King’s English. But these 
are venial transgressions, which must correct themselves shortly, were 
it only by the facility of imitation. There are few writers can give 
us Irish fictions of the same excellence as the author of Crohoore, the 
Nowlans, and the Traits and Stories ; but thousands who very suc- 
cessfully copy the ivs and uds, and broad a’s, and lopped and superfluous 
letters that are substituted for wit and humour, in the vulgar, slang 
Irish tales with which literature is at present overloaded. —It-is-time; 
however, that we were at the business on hand. 
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The three thick volumes of this new series, contain eleven stories, of 
which there are some deeply serious or tragic. The others exhibit the 
alternate play of the cloud and sunshine of Irish life, and in general i}. 
lustrate some trait of national character. The first, the Midnight Mass, 
paints revenge, implacable and treacherous, as it is too frequently ex. 
hibited in Ireland. The moral depravity of the villain hero, is traced 
to his connexion with secret societies, and unlawful combinations. But 
his frank unsuspecting victim is also a member of these societies, and his 
sworn brother White-boy. 

We do not observe that this writer, who so eloquently and successfully 
points out the danger and guilt of those atrocious associations which are 
the fruitful root of much of the depravity, and many of the worst mi- 
series of Ireland, ever once mentions with approbation the grand moral 
and political regeneration which O’Connell has attempted, by converting 
the secret Ribbonman, the midnight incendiary and murderer, into the 
peaceful citizen, acting calmly and openly, but like a man resolutely 
determined to obtain and to preserve his rights. The late organizations 
appear truly formidable as political instruments, but how much more 
majestic, when considered as moral agencies and influences, which, if 
well directed, may produce the happiest effects, and which, in the worst 
event, must be an improvement on the anarchy and disorder that has 
constantly prevailed in Ireland. As we cannot enter into the story, 
which, like all the other tales, is more rich in character and description 
than incident, we give as a specimen the observation of Midnight Mass. 


“The night in question was very dark, for the moon had long disappeared; and 
as the inhabitants of the whole parish were to meet in one spot, it may be supposed 
that the difficulty was very great of traversing, in the darkness of midnight, the space 
between their respective residences and the place appointed by the priest for the cele- 
bration of mass. This difticulty they contrived to surmount. From about eleven at 
night till twelve or one o'clock, the parish presented a scence singularly picturesque, 
and, to a person unacquainted with its causes, altogether mysterious. Over the surface 
of the surrounding country were scattered myriads of blazing torches, all converging 
to one point; whilst at a distance, in the central part of the parish, which lay ina 
valley, might be seen a broad focus of red light, quite stationary, with which one or 
more of the torches that moved across the fields mingled every moment. These 
torches were of bog-fir, dried and split for the occasion ; all persons were accordingly 
furnished with them, and by their blaze contrived to make way across the country 
with comparative ease. This Mass having been especially associated with festivity 
and enjoyment, was always attended by such excessive numbers, that the ceremony 
was in most parishes celebrated in the open air, if the weather were at all favourable. 
Altogether, as we have said, the appearance of the country at this dead hour of the 
night, was wild and impressive. Being Christmas, every heart was up, and every 
pocket replenished with money, if it could at all be procured. This general elevation 
of spirits Was no where more remarkable than in contemplating the thousands of both 
sexes, old and young, each furnished, as before said, with a blazing flambeau of bog- 
fir, all streaming down the mountaih sides, along the roads, or across the fields, and 
settling at last into one broad sheet of fire. Many a loud laugh might then be heard 
ringing the night echo into reverberation ; mirthful was the gabble in hard guttral 
Irish; and now and then a song from some one whose potations had been rather 
copious, would rise on the night breeze, to which a chorus was subjoined by a dogen 
voices from the neighbouring groups.” 

« When they had arrived at the cross-roads beside which the chapel was situated, 
the first object that presented itself so prominently as to attract observation was 
Darby More, dressed out in all his paraphernalia of blanket and horn, in addition to 
which he held in his hand an immense torch, formed into the figure of a cross. He 
was seated upon a stone, surrounded by a ring of old men and women, to whom he 
sang and sold a variety of Christmas carols, many of them rare curiosities in their 
way, inasmuch as they were his own composition. A little beyond them, stood Mike 


_ Reillaghan and Peggy Gartland, towards both of whom he cast from time to time 4 


glance of latent humour and triumph. He did not simply confine himself to singing 
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his carols ; but, during the pauses of the melody, addressed the wondering and atten- 
tive crowd as follows:— —- . 4 

« ‘Good Christians—This is the day—howandiver, it’s night now, glory be to 
God—that the angel Lucifer appeared to Shud’orth, Meeshach, an’ To-bed-we-go, in 
the village of Constantinople, near Jerooslem. The heavens be praised for it, *twas 
a blessed an’ holy night, an’ remains so from that day to this—Oxis doxis glorioxis, 
Amin! Well; the sarra one of him but appeared to thim at the hour o’ midnight, 
but they were asleep at the time, you see, and didn’t persave him. So wid that he 
pulled out a horn like mine—an’, by the same token, it’s lucky to wear horns about 
one, from that day to this—an’ he put it to his lips, an’ tuck a good dacent—I mane, 
gave a good dacent blast that soon roused them. ‘ Are yees asleep ” says he, when 
thev awoke: ‘why then, bud-an’-age!’ says he, ‘isn’t it a burnin’ shame for able 
stout fellows like yees to be asleep at the hour o’ midnight of all hours o’ the night. 
Tare-an-age |’ says he, * get up wid yees, you dirty spalpeens! There’s St. Pathrick 
in Jerooslem beyant ; the Pope’s signin’ his mittimus to Ireland, to bless it in regard 
that neither corn, nor barley, nor phaties will grow an the land in quensequence of a 
set of varmint that ates it up; an’ there’s not a glass o’ whiskey to be had in Ireland 
for love or money,’ says Lucifer. ‘ Get up wid yees,’ says he, ‘an’ go in an’ get his 
blessin’; sure there’s not a Catholic in the country, barrin’ Swaddlers, but’s in the 
town by this,’ says he; ‘ ay, an’ many of the Protestants themselves, and the black- 
mouths, an’ blue-bellies, are gone in to get a share of it. And now,’ says he, ‘ bekase 
you wor so heavy-headed, I ordher it from this out, that the present night is to be 
obsarved in the Catholic church all over the world, an’ must be kep holy; an’ no 
thrue Catholic ever will miss from this pariod an opportunity of bein’ awake at mid- 
night,’ says he, ‘glory be to God!’ ‘ An’ now, good Christians, you have an’ account 
o’ the blessed carol I was singin’ for yees. They're but hapuns a-piece; an’ any body 
that has the grace to keep one o’ these about them, will never meet wid sudden 
deaths or accidents, sich as hangin’, or drownin’, or bein’ taken suddenly wid a con- 
figuration inwardly.’ ”’ 


This Darby More, the main agent in the plot, is so exquisite a rogue, 
that we must shew the reader a little more of him. We have met with 
something reminding us of him in sundry heroes,—in Gil Blas’ pious 
friend the hermit, in Edie Ochiltree, and even in Sir John Falstaff; yet 
is Darby More, every inch an original Irish Gaberlunyie and voteen ; 
somewhat sensual, it must be owned, but more arch than sly; roguish 
rather than knavish ; flattering and friendly, though fond of power ob- 
tained by trick, stratagem, and address; a kind of Irish personification 
of Simmie and his Brother, and altogether an inimitable fellow. But 
here, at full length, we have 


“ Darby More, whose person, naturally large, was increased to an enormous size 
by the number of coats, blankets, and bags, with which he was encumbered. A large 
belt, buckled round his body, contained within its girth much more of money, meal, 
and whiskey than ever met the eye; his hat was exceedingly low in the crown ; his 
legs were cased in at least three pairs of stockings; and in his hand he carried a 
long cant, spiked at the lower end, with which he slung himself over small rivers and 
dikes, and kept dogs at bay. He was a devotee, too, notwithstanding the whiskey 
horn under his arm; attended wakes, christenings, and weddings ; rubbed for the 
rose* and king's evil, (for the varlet insisted that he was a seventh son,) cured tooth- 
aches, cholics, and head-aches by charms; but made most money by a knack which 
he possessed of tattooing into the naked breast the representation of Christ upon the 
cross. This was a secret of considerable value, for many of the superstitious people 
believed that by having this stained in upon them, they would escape unnatural 
deaths, and be almost sure of heaven. 

“ When DarLy approached Reillaghan’s house, he was considering the propriety of 
disclosing to his son the fact of his having left his rival with Peggy Gartland. He 
ultimately determined that it would be proper to do so; for he was shrewd enough 
to suspect that the wish Frank had expressed of seeing him before he left the country, 
was but a ruse to purchase his silence touching his appearance in the village. In 
this, however, he was mistaken. 

“God save the house!’ exclaimed Darby, on entering—‘ God save the house, an’ 
all that’s in it! God save it to the north!’ and he formed the sign of the cross.in 


* A scrofulous swelling. 
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thal direction; ‘ God save it to the south! 4 to the aiste! A and to the waiste! 
Save it upwards! 4 and save it downwards! A Save it backwards! } and save it 
forwards! A Save it right! A and save it left! A Save it by night! 4% save it by 
day! A Save it here! A save it there! A Save it this way! A an’ save it that 
way! A Save it atin’! % A~ A an’ save it drinkin ! w~K KKK KKK. OOxis 
Doxis Glorioxis—Amin. An’ now that I've blessed the place, in the name of the 
nine Patriarchs, how are yees all, man, woman, and child ¥ An’ a merry Christmas 
to yees, says Darby More 

* Darby, in the usual spirit of Irish hospitality, received a sincere welcome, was 
placed up near the fire, a plate filled with the best food on the table laid before him, 
and requested to want nothing for the asking. 

“© Why Darby,” said Reillaghan, ‘we expected you long ago; why didn’t you 
come sooner ?’ 

* «The Lord's will be done! for ev'ry man has his throubles,” replied Darby, 
stuffing himself in the corner like an Epicure; an’ why should a sinner like me, or 
the likes o* me, be widout thim? "“Pwas a dhrame I had last night that kep me. 
They say, indeed, that dhrames go by contraries, but not always, to my own know. 
ledge.’ 

**An’ what was the dhrame about, Darby © inquired Reillaghan’s wile. 

“* Why, Ma’am, about some that I see on this hearth, well, an’ in good health; 
may they long live to be so! Oxis Doxis Glorioxis—Aminu! AAA 

* ¢ Blessed Virgin! Darby, sure it would be nothin’ bad that’s to happen ? Would 
it Darby °° 

** Keep yourself asy on that head. T have widin my own mind the power of 
makin’ it come out for good—I know the prayer for it. Oxis Doxis!’ “AA 

* © God be praised for that, Darby: sure it would be a terrible business, all out, if 
any thing was to happen. Here's Mike that was born on Whissle Monday, of all 
days in the year, an’ you know they say that any child born on that day is to die an 
unnatural death. We named Mike after St. Michael, that he might purtect him.’ 

** Make yourself asy, Tsay; don’t I tell you T have the prayer to keep it back— 
hach! hach!—why, there's a bit stuck in my threoath, some way! Waurrah dheelish, 
what's this! Maybe, you could give me a sup o° dhrink—wather, or any thing to 
mivisten the morsel I'm atin’? WWurrah, Ma’am dear, make haste, it’s goin’ agin 
the breath wid me!’ 

** «Oh, the sorra taste o’ wather, Darby,’ said Owen; ‘sure this is Christmas Eve, 
you know ; so you see, Darby, for ould acquaintance sake, an’ that you may put up 
an odd prayer now an’ thin for us, jist be thryin’ this.’ 

Darby honoured the gift by immediate acceptance. 

** Well, Owen Reillaghan,’ said he, * you make me take more o’ this stuff nor any 
man I] know; and particularly by rason that bein’ given,—wid a blessin’, to the 
ranns, an’ prayers, an’ holy charms—lI don’t think it so good; barrin’, indeed, as 
Father Dannellan towld me, when the wind, by long fastin’, gets into my stomach, 
as was the case toalay, I'm often throubled, God help me, wid a coutiguration in the 
—hugh! ugh !—and thin it’s good tor me—a little of it.’ 

“* This would make a brave powdher-horn, Darby More,’ observed one of Reil- 
laghan’s sons, ‘if it wasn’t so big. What do you keep in it, Darby r’ 

** Why, @ vidlish, nothin’ indeed, but a sup o’ Father Donnellan’s holy wather, 
that they say by all accounts it costs him great trouble to produce, by rason that he 
must fast a long time, and pray by the day, afore he gets himself holy enough to con- 
secrate it.’ 

<< It smells like whiskey, Darby,’ said the boy, without any intention, however 
of offending him: it smells very like poteen.’ 

“* Hould your tongue, Risthard,’ said the elder Reillaghan; ‘what ‘ud make the 
honest man have whiskey in it? Didn’t he tell you what's in it ? 

‘** The gorsoon’s right enough,’ replied Darby ? I got the horn from Barny Dal- 
ton a couple o° days agone ; "twas whiskey Ae had in it, an’ it smells of it sure 
enough, an’ will, indeed, for some time longer. Och, och! the heavens be praised, 
I've made a good dinner! May they never know want that gave it to me! Owis 
Doxis Glorioxis—Amin! *% 4% A 

“* Darby, thry this agin,’ said Reillaghan, offering him another bumper. 

‘** Throth, an’ I will, thin, for I find myself a great dale the betther of the one I 
tuck. Well, here's health an’ happiness to us, an’ may we all meet in heaven! 
Risthard, hand me that horn till [ be goin’ out to the barn, in ordher to de somethin’ 
for my sowl. The holy wather’s a good thing to have about one.’ ¥ 

“* But the dhrame, Darby ?* inquired Mrs. Reillaghan. ‘Won't you tell it toas? 
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The dhrame is Darby’s cunning way of giving warning of approaching 
mischief. We have him here again making the murderer submit to the 
popular ordeal. 


“sDon't say a word, We'll take him by surprise; I'l) call upon him to Tov cH 
THE coRPSL. Make them women—an’ och its hard to expect it—make them stop 
clappia’ Uheir hands, an’ cryin’; an’ let there be a dead silence, if you can.’ 

. . . * o . . ra |] 

“¢T say amin to that,’ replied Darby :  Ovis Dovis Gloriowis ! So far, that’s 
right, if the blood of him’s not an you. But there’s one thing more to be done; will 
you walk over, undher ihe eye of God, AN’ ‘roucu THE CorPsSE? Hould back, 
neighbours, an’ let him come over alone: I an’ Owen Reillaghan will stand here 
wid the lights, to see if the corpse bleeds.’ 

“¢Give me, too, a light,’ said M*‘Kenna’s father, ‘my son must get fair play, any 
way: J must be a witness myself to it, an’ will, too.’ 

“ft's but rasonable,’ said Owen Reillaghan ; ‘come over beside Darby an’ wy- 
self; [sa willin’ that your son should stand or fall by what'll happen.’ 

«¢brank’s father, with a taper in his hand, immediately went, with a pale face and 
trembling steps, to the place appointed for him beside the corpse, where he took his 
stand. 

“When young M‘Kenna heard Darby’s last question, he seemed as if seized by an 
inward spasm: the start which he gave, and his gaspings for breath were visible to 
all present. ILad he seen the spirit of the murdered man before him, his horror 
could not have been greater; for this ceremony had been considered a most decisive 
test in cases of suspicion of murder—an ordeal, indeed, to which few murderers wished 
to submit themselves. In addition to this we may observe, that Darby’s knowledge 
of the young man’s character was correct: with all his crimes, he was weak-minded 
and superstitious. 

He stood silent for some time after the ordeal had been proposed to him 3 his hair 
became literally erect with the dread of this formidable scrutiny ; his cheeks turned 
white, and the cold perspiration fell from him in large drops. All his strength ap- 
peared to have departed from him ; he stood, as if hesitating, and even the energy 
necessary to stand seemed to be the result of an effort. 

“*Remember,’ said Darby, pulling out the large crucifix which was attached to 
his beads, ¢ that the eye of God is upon you, If you’ve committed the murdher, thrim- 
ble ; if not, Frank, you've little to fear in touchin’ the corpse.’ 

* * * ” * * e * e 


“Tle immediately walked towards the corpse, and stooping down, touched the body 
with one hand, holding the gun in the other. The interest of that moment was in- 
tense, and all eyes were strained towards the spot. Behind the corpse, at each shoul- 
der—for the body lay against a small snow wreath, in a recumbent position—stood 
the father of the deceased, and the father of the accused, each wound up by feelings 
of a directly opposite character to a pitch of dreadful excitement. Over them, in his 
fantustic dress, and white beard, stood the tall mendicant, who held up his crucifix 
to Frank, with an awful menace upon his strongly marked countenance, At a little 
distance to the left of the body stood the other men who were assembled, having their 
torches held aloft in their hands, and their forms bent towards the corpse, their faces 
indicating expectation, dread and horror. The female relations of the deceased stood 
nearest his remains, their torches extended in the same direction, their visages exhi- 
biting the passions of despair aud grief in their wildest characters, but as if arrested 
by some supernatural object, immediately before their eyes, that produced a new and 
more awful feeling than grief. When the body was touched, Frank stood as if him- 
self bound by a spell to the spot. At length he turned his eyes to the mendicant, 
who stood silent and motionless with the crucifix still extended in his hand. 

“* Are you satisfied nove 2?’ said he. 

** «That's wan’st,’ said the pilgrim: ‘ you're to touch it three times.’ 

“Frank hesitated a moment, but immediately stooped again, and touched it twice 
in succession ; but it remained still and unchanged as before. His father broke the 
silence by a fervent ejaculation of thanksgiving to God for the vindication of his son's 
character which he had just witnessed. 

“* Now!’ exclaimed M‘Kenna, in a loud exulting tone, ‘ you all see that I did 
not murdher him !’ 

, at i DID!’ said a voice, which was immediately recognised to be that of the 
ecea 
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It would be absolute injustice to this story to rifle it farther. The 
Pig Driver is a felicitous sketch of Paddy's power of blarneying and com. 
ing over the complacent self-conceit of John Bull. It is not in the least 
probable, and yet true. We forbear quoting the French apophthegm of 
the true and the ¢rue-like. The Essay on Trish Swearing is a clever 
dissertation, after the manner of Miss Edgeworth’s on Jrish Bulls ; the 
Geography of an Trish oath, is one of the best stories of the series. Its 
merits compreheid excellence of all kinds ; shrewdness, humour, pathos, 
and an exquisite discrimination of commonplace character. Peter Con- 
nell, a good-natured, honest, industrious boy, though not of the wrightest 
parts, has the good luck to marry a shrewd, sensible woman, and a really 
excellent manager, who, in the course of a long life, is guilty of no 
greater offence against prudence than marrying Peter, the keeper of a 
shebeen house, when only twenty guineas, the exhaustless fortune of 
an Irish labourer, has been “ put to the fore.” Peter had been the con. 
fidential servant of an illicit distiller, and had become an adept in know. 
ledge of the process, and in cheating gaugers. Let us take a view of 
this family party towards the close of the honey-moon. 


“*¢ Pether,’ said Ellish, ‘its like a dhrame to me that you're neglecting your busi- 
ness, alanna.’ 

‘©¢Ts it, you beauty ? but, maybe, you'd first point out to me what business, bar- 
rin’ buttherin’ up yourself, I have to mind, you phanix brighf? 

“<Quit yourself, Pether! it’s time for you to give up your ould ways ; you caught 
one bird wid them, an’ that’s enough. What do you intind to doy It’s full time 
for you to be lookin’ about you.’ 

** Lookin’ about me! What do you mane, Ellish 

“¢ The dickens a bit o° me thought of it,” replied the wife, laughing at the unin. 
tentional allusion to the circumspect character of Peter's eyes,—‘ upon my faix, | 
did’nt—ha, ha, ha!’ 

“* Why, thin, but you're full o* your fun, sure enough, if that’s what you're at. 
Maybe, avourneen, if I had looked right afore me, as I ought to do, it’s Katty Mur- 
ray an’ her snug farm I'd have, instead of” 

* Peter hesitated. The rapid feelings of a woman and an Trishwoman, quick and 
tender, had come forth and subdued him. She had noé voluntarily alluded to his 
eyes; but she immediately expressed that sorrow and submission which are most 
powerful when accompanied by innocence, and when meekly assumed to pacify ra- 
ther than to convince. <A tear started to her eye, and with a voice melted into unaf- 
fected tenderness, she addressed him, but he scarcely gave her time to speak. 

“ «No, avourneen, no, | won't say what I was goin’ to mintion. I won't, indeed, 
Ellish, dear ; an’ forgive me for voundin’ your feelin’s, alanna dhas. Hell resave 
her and her farm! I dunna what put her into my head at all; but I thought you 
wor jokin’ me about my eyes; an’ sure if you war, accushla, that’s no rason that I'd 
not ailow you to do that and more wid your own Pether. Give mea slewsther,* 
agrah—a sweet one, now !’ 

‘‘ He then laid his mouth to hers, and immediately a sound nearly resembling 4 
pistol shot was heard through every part of the house. It was, in fact, a kiss upon a 
scale of such magnitude and magnificence, that the Emperor of Morocco might not 
blush to be charged with it. A reconciliation took place, and in due time it was de- 
termined, that Peter, as he understood poteen, should open a shebeen-house. 

“The moment this resolution was made, the wife kept coaxing him, until he took 
a small house at the cross-roads before alluded to, where, in the course of a short 
time, he was established, if not in his own line, yet in a mode of life approximating 
to it as nearly as the inclination of Ellish would permit. The cabin which they 0¢- 
cupied had a kitchen in the middle, and a room at each end of it, in one of which was 
their own humble chaff bed, with its blne quilted drugget cover ; in the other, stood 
a couple of small tables, some stools, a short form, and one chair, being a present 
from his father-in-law. These constituted Peter's whole establishment, so far a3 1 
defied the gauger. To this we must add a five-gallon keg of spirits hid in the garden, 
and a roll of smuggled tobacco.” 








© A kiss of fondness. 
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In what follows, we have an amusing exemplification of the feminine 
white arts and powers of persuasion, which finally made a man of Peter 


Cannell. 


« When they had been about two or three years thus employed, Peter, at the soli- 
citation of the wife, took a small farm. 

«“¢ You're stout an’ able,’ said she; ‘an’ as I can manage the house widout you, 
wouldn't it be a good plan to take a bit o” ground—nine or ten acres, suppose—an’ 
thry your hand at it? Sure you wor wanst the greatest man in the parish about a 
farm. Surely chat ud be dacenter nor to be s/ungein’ about, invintin’ truth and lies 
for other people, when they’re at their work, to make them laugh, an’ you doin’ no- 
thin’ bué standin’ over thim, wid your hands down to the bottom o° your pockets ? 
Do, Pether, thry it, avick, an’ you'll see it'll prosper wid us, plase God.’ 

«¢Faix, I’m ladin’ an easier life, Ellish.’ 

“But are you ladin’ a dacinter or a more becominer life ?’ 

“+*Why, I think, widout doubt, that it’s more becominer to walk about like a 
gintleman, nor to be workin’ like a slave.’ 

*¢Gintleman! Musha, is it to the fair you're bringin’ yourself? Why, you 
great big bosthoon, is’nt it both a sin an’ a shame to see you sailin’ about among the 
neighbours, like a shtray turkey, widout a hand’s turn todo? But, any way, take 
my advice, a villish—will you, aroon ?—an’ faix you'll see how rich we'll get, wid 
a blessin’ ! 

“¢Ellish, you're a deludher !’ 

“¢Well, an’ what suppose? To be sure lam. Usen’t you to be followin’ me, 
like a calf afther the finger ?—ha, ha, ha!—Will you do my biddin’, Pether dar- 
lin’? 

“Peter gave her a shrewd, significant wink, in contradiction to what he considered 
the degrading comparison she had just made. 

“Ellish, you're beside the mark, you beauty ; always put the saddle on the right 
horse, woman alive! Didnt you often and often swear to me, upon two green rib- 
bons acrass one another, that you liked a red head best, an’ that the redder it was, 
you liked it the betther.’ , 

“*An’ it was thruth, too; an’ sure, by the same a token, where could I get one 
half so red as your own? = Faix, I knew what I was about! I would’t give you yet 
for eer a young man in the parish, if I was a widow to-morrow. Will you take the 
land ¥” 

“¢So thin, afther all, if the head had’nt been an me, I would’nt be a favourite wid 
you ?__ha, ha, ha !” 

“<¢Get out wid you, an’ spake sinse. Throth, if you don’t say aither ay or no, 
I'll give myself no more bother about it. There we are now, wid some guineas 
toget her, an’ Faix, Pether, you're vexin’ me!” 

“< Do you want an answer?’ 

“<« Why, if it’s plasin’ to your honour, I'd have no objection.’ 

«Well, will you have my new big-coat made agin Shraft?* 

“¢ Ay will I, in case you do what I say; but if you dan’t the sarra stitch of it'll 
go to your back this twelvemonth, maybe, if you vex me! Now!’ 

“Well, Pll tell you what: my mind’s made up—lI will take the land; an’ I'll 
shew the neighbours what Pether Connell can do yit.’ 

“*Augh! augh! mavourneen that you wor! Throth, I'll fry a bit 0° the bacon 
for our dinner to-day, on the head o’ that, although [ did’nt intind to touch it till 
Sunday. Ay, faix, an’ a pair 9’ stockin’s, too, along wid the eoat; an’ somethin’ 
else, that you did’nt hear of yit !” 

“* Ellish, in fact, was a perfect mistress of the science of wheedling ; but as it ap- 
pears instinctive in the sex, this is not to be wondered at.’” 





Our next extract explains some of the uses to which stories of this 
character may be turned. Peter took his small farm, and exerted him- 
self so manfully in its cultivation, that Ellish, determined not to be out- 
done in the race of industry, with her odd savings purchased a load of 
crockery, which as taken from the car, she piled in proud array before 
the astonished Peter. This appearance of thrift, and the mending pros- 
pects of the family, arising from the sagacity, enterprise, and industry 





* Shrovetide. 
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of the wife, might have affected a Seotch or an English husband, much 
in the same agreeable manner that they did honest Peter Connell ; bu¢ 
the conjugal scene of banter, gaiety, and rustic badinage that ensues, 
is rich in the flavour of the sod, and could only, at least after some years 
of the sobering state of matrimony, have been enacted by an Irish couple, 
and in Ireland, 


“<6 knew, said she, §I'd take a start out o’, you. Faix, Pether, -you'll see how 
I'll do, never fear, wid the help o’ Heaven? T'll be off to the market in the mornin’, 
plase God, where T'll sell rings round me o* them crocks an’ pitchers. An’ now, Pe. 
ther, the sarra one o’ me would do this, good or bad, only bekase you're managin’ 
the farm so cleverly. Tady Gormley’s goin’ to bring home his meal from the mill, 
and has promised to lave these in the market for me, an’ never fear but I'll get some 
o* the neighbours to bring them home, so that there's car-hire saved. Faix, Pether, 
there's nothin’ like givin’ the people sweet words, any way 3 sure they come chape.’ 

** Faith, an’ PH back you for the sweet words, agin any woman in the three king. 
doms, Ellish, you darlin’. But don't-you know the proverb, sweet words bulther no 
parsnips.’ 

“In throth the same proverb’s a lyin’ one, and ever was; but its not parsnips I'll 
butther wid ‘em, you gommoch.’ 

“*Sowl, you butthered me wid ‘em long enough, you deludher—devil a lie in it; 
but then, as you say, sure enough, I was no parsnip—not so soft as that aither, you 
phanix !’ 

“No? Thin T sildom seen your beautiful head widout thinkin’ of a carrot, an’ 
it's well known they're related—ha, ha, ha! Behave, Pether—behave, I say—Pe- 
ther, Pether—ha, ha, ha!—let me alone! Katty Hacket, take him away from me 
—ha, ha, ha! 

“ Will ever you, you shaver wid the tongue.that yau are? Will ever you, [ say? 
Will ever you make delusion to my head agin—eh 

“¢Oh, never, never ; but let me go, an’ me so full o” tickles: O, Pether avour. 
neen, don’t, you'll hurt me, an’ me in the way I’m in—quit, avillish !’ 

“ * Redad, if you don’t let my head alone, Pl—will ever you °’ 

“** Never, never. There now—ha, ha, ha!—oh, but im as wake as wather wid 
what LT laughed. Well, now, Pether, dida’t I manage bravely—did’nt I? 

“* Wait till we see the profits first, Ellish—crockery’s very tindher goods.’ 

“* Ay l—jist wait, an’ I'll engage, Pll turn the penny. ‘The family’s risin’ wid 
us— . 

“+ Very thrue,’ replied Peter, giving a sly wink at the wife—‘ no doubt of it.’ 

“**« Risin’ wid us—I tell you to have sinse, Pether; an’ its our duty to have some. 
thing for the crathurs when they grow up.’ 

“* Well, that’s thruth—sure I'm not sayin’ aginst it.’ 

“«T know that; but what I say is, if we hould an we may make money. Every 
thing, for so far, has thruv wid us, God be praised for it! There’s another thing in 
my mind, that Tl be tel in’ you some o’ these days.’ 

“* 1 believe, Ellish, you dhrame about makin’ money.’ 

“ Well, an’ I might do worse; when I’m dhramin’ about it, I’m doin’ no sin to 
any one. But, listen, you must keep the house to-morrow while I’m at the market. 
Won't you, Pether.’ 

« © An’ who's to open the dhrain in the bottom below.’ 

“<< That can be done the day afther. Won't you, abouchal ?” 

*“¢Ellish, you're a deludher, I tell you. Sweet words! sowl, you'd smooth a furze 
bush wid sweet words. How-an’-ever, I wi// keep the house to-morrow, till we see 
the great things yon'll do wid your crockery.’ ” 





We must follow Ellish to the market, with her wares and her short 
red petticoat, blue stockings, strong brogues, blue cloak, and man’s hat 
fastened below her chin with a ribbon ; a proper virago, with a kind 
word and a joke for every customer, her healthy cheek in full bloom, 
and her blue-grey eye beaming with an expression of fun and good 
nature, “a favourite not the less that she was as ready to meet her 
rivals in business with a blow as with a joke.” The scene which we now 
extract, proves what few persons above the rank of Ellish, and, in parti- 
cular, few women, would ever believe out of book,—that an Irish char- 
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woman, huxter, or costermonger, though ready of her tongue, and not 
slack of her hand, may, notwithstanding these little faults, be an af- 
fectionate and discreet wife, a fond mother, and, in her own rank, a 
most valuable member of society. While such delineations of character 
impart knowledge, they teach charity, and are thus a most valuable 
kind of book-learning. Ellish, by her independent exertions, effectually 
stimulated the pride of Peter, and urged him to keener industry. He 
had originally dug his potato ground wholly with his spade, and har- 
rowed in the seed of his little field with a thorn bush; but Ellish had 
now (in two years) bought him a horse, and he had got “ a plough and 
tackle.” 


“¢The sarra one o’ you, Pether,’ she exclaimed to him one day, ‘ but’s batin’ me 
out an’ out. Why, you're the very dickens at the farmin’, so you are. Faix, I sup- 
pose, if you go an this way much longer, that you'll be thinkin’ of another farm, 
in regard that we have some guineas together. Pether, did you ever think of it, 
abouchal ?’ 

“* To be sure I did, you beauty ; an’ amn’t I in fifty notions to take Harry Neil's 
land, that jist lies along side of our own.’ 

“¢Paix, an’ you're right, maybe ; but if its sthrivin’ agin me you are, you may 
give it over: I tell you, Pll have more money made afore this time twelvemonth 
than you will.’ 

“ ¢Arrah, is it jokin’ you are? More money? Would you advise me to take 
Harry's land? Tell me that first, you phanix, an’ thin I’m your man!’ 

“<«PFaix, take your own course, avourneen, If you get a lase of it at a fair rint, 
I'll buy another horse, anyhow. Is'’nt that doin’ the thing dacent ? 

**« More power to you, Ellish! I'll hould you a crown, I pay you the price o’ 
the horse afore this time twelvemonth.’ ; 

“*Done! The sarra be off me, but done! an’ here’s Barny Dillon an’ Katty Hac- 
ket to beer witness.’ 

«Sure enough we will,’ said Barny, the servant. 

“<«Tll back the misthress, any money,’ replied the maid. 

“<« Two to one on the masther,’ said the man. ‘ Whoo! our side o’ the house for 
ever! Come, Pether, hould up your head, there’s money bid for you!’ 

“*Ellish, I'll fight for you, ancle deep,’ said Katty—depind you're life an me.’ 

“<].. the name o’ goodness, thin, it’s a bargain,’ said Ellish; an’ at the end o’ the 
year, if we're spared, we'll see what we'll see, We'll have among ourselves a little 
sup o’ tay, plase Goodness, an’ we'll be comfortable. Now, Barny, go an’ draw home 
thim phaties from the pits while the day’s fine ; and, Katty, a colleen, bring in some 
wather, till we get the pig killed and scalded—it’'ll hardly have time to be good ba- 
con for the big markets at Christmas. I don't wish,’ she continued, ‘ to keep it back 
from them that we have a thrifle o’ money. One always does betther when it's 
known that they’re not strugglin’. There’s Nelly Cummins,—an’ her customers is la- 
vin’ her, an’ dalin’ wid me, bekase she’s goin’ down in business. Ay, an’ Pether, a 
hagur, it’s the way o’ the world!’ 

“* Well, but Ellish, don’t you be givin’ Nelly Cummins the harsh word, or lanin’ 
too heavily upon her, the crathur, merely in regard that she is goin’ down. Do you 
hear, a colleen ?” 

**<¢ Indeed I don’t do it, Pether; but you know she has a tongue like a razor at 
times, and whin it gets loose she’d provoke St. Pether himself. Thin she’s takin’ to 
the dhrink, too, the poor misfortunate vagabone !’ 

«Well, well, that’s no affair o’ yours, nor mine aither—only dont be risin’ ruc- 
tions and norrations wid her. You ¢hrewn a jug at her the last day you war out, 
an’ hot the poor ould Potticary as he was passin’. You see I hard that, though you 
kep it close from me !—ha, ha, ha!’ 

“*Ha, ha, ha!—why you'd split, if you had seen the crathur whin he fell into 
Pether White's brogue-creels, wid hie heels up. But what right had she to be 
sthrivin’ to bring away my customers afore my face? Ailey Dogherty was buyin’ a 
crock wid me, an’ Nelly shouts over to her from where she sot like a prince on her 
stool, ‘ Ailey,’ says she, ‘ here’s a betther one for three fardens less, an’ another far- 
den ‘ill get you a penn’orth o’ salt.’ An’, indeed, Ailey walks over, manely enough, 
an’ tuck her at her word. Why, flesh an’ blood couldn’t bear it ! 

“Indeed, an’ you're raal flesh an’ blood, Ellish, if that bes thrue’ 

“* Well, but consarnin’ what I mintioned awhile agone—hut! the poor mad cra- 
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thur, let us have no more discoorse about her—I say, that no one ever thrives so well 
as when the world sees that they are gettin’ an, an’ prosperin’; but if there’s not an 
appearance, how will any one know whether we are prosperin’ or not, barrin® they 
see some some sign of it about us; I mane, in a quiet rasonable way, widout show 
or extravagance. In the name o° Goodness, thin, let us get the house brushed up, 
an’ the out-houses dashed. A bushel or two of lime ‘ill make this as white as an 
ege widin, an’ a very small expinse will get it plastered an whitewashed widout. 
Wouldn't you like it, avourneen ? Eh, Pether ?’ 

“*To be sure I'd like it. [tll give a respectful look to the house an’ place.’ 

“* Ay, an’ itll bring customers, that’s the main thing. People always like to 
come to a snug comfortable place. An’, plaise God, ’'m thinkin’ of another plan 
that I'll soon mintion.’ 


*¢An’ what may that be, you skamer ?’ ” 


We cannot follow the fortunes of this family till Ellish acquires great 
wealth, marries a son to the niece, and a daughter to the nephew of the 
priest, and settles all her children respectably in life. In the death-bed 
of this well-principled and clear-headed, though now worldly-minded 
woman, the struggles of the ruling passion, and the influences of long con. 
firmed habit, are depicted with dramatic skill and force, which would do 
honour to any writer. The author, however, falls into lis habitual error, 
and by repetitions and lengthened description, labours but too success. 
fully to diminish the powerful impression he makes. The burial of Ellish, 
the wild grief of Peter, with its interludes of most melancholy mirth and 
maudlin gaiety, are inimitable in their kind, and as truly Irish as any 
thing in the volumes. The Lianhan Shee is composed in a more ambi- 
tious style. The story, it seems, is a true one; but there is not much 
to recommend it to the writer of popular and useful fictions, nor to atone 
for the horror of the catastrophe. Going to Maynooth, with a good deal 
of quaint humour, is meagre of incident, and not very consistent ; and 
falls into a very natural, but most tame and impotent conclusion, Phe- 
lim O' Toole’s courtship presents us with the birth, training, and end of 
a thorough-paced rustic blackguard, interspersed with much that is cu- 
rious in the manners of the Irish peasantry ; but as a whole, it is an 
unpleasing story. The hero is too degraded and worthless either “ to 
point a moral or adorn a tale.” T'ubber Derg is far more successful. It 
is, indeed, one of the most delightful tales which this writer has yet 
produced, It is a narrative of humble life tried by severe suffering, and 
sustained and sweetened by the strength and tenderness of the domestic 
affections. It opens with a clear and beautiful description of the scenery 
around an Irish high-lying farm in a remote part of the country, and of 
the fountain from which the farm was named. Owen Macarthy, the 
young farmer, and his wife, are worthy of their charming abode ; they 
are of the best order of the Irish people, uniting with the national warmth 
and vivacity of temperament, the steady habits and firm moral principle 
which are sometimes found defective among their compatriots. They 
are, moreover, of a good stock, and have some distant claims of lineage, 
which inspired the honest pride of not disgracing it. Industrious, affec- 
tionate, kindly, and benevolent; the best husband, father, and neighbour 
in his district ; sober and steady, Owen already enjoyed the fullest do- 
mestic happiness, and bade fair for worldly prosperity, when, by the de- 
pression of agriculture which followed the peace, the carelessness of his 
absentee landlord, and the villany of an agent, he is ruined and sent 
adrift. The declining circumstances and gradual falling off of poor Owen 
are painted with the truth and minute fidelity of Crabbe. We are placed 
at once in the midst of the entanglements and difficulties with which he 
maintains a hopeless struggle, and under which disease at last prostrates 
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‘the patient and meek-minded man. And here we shall quote a passage 
which strikes at the root of the worst of Ireland’s galling miseries. 


«“ On rising from his bed of sickness, the prospect before him required his utmost 
fortitude to bear. He was now wasted in energy both of mind and body, reduced to 
utter poverty, with a large family of children, too young to assist him, without means 
of retrieving his circumstances, his wife and himself gaunt skeletons, his farm ne. 
glected, his house wrecked, and his offices falling to ruin, yet every day bringing the 
half-year’s term nearer! Oh, ye who riot on the miseries of such men—ye who roll 
yound the easy circle of fashionable life, think upon this picture! Ye vile and heart- 
less landlords, who see not, hear not, know not those to whose heart-breaking toil 
ye owe the only merit ye possess—that of rank in society—come and contemplate 
this virtuous man, as unfriende d, unassisted, and uncheered by those who are bound by 
a strong moxal duty to protect and aid him, he looks shuddering into the dark cheerless 
future! Is it to be wondered at that he, wad such as he, should, in the misery of his 
despair, join the nightly meetings, be lured to associate himself with the incendiary, 
or seduced to grasp, in the stupid apathy of wretchedness, the weapon of the mur- 
derer? By neglecting the people, by draining them, with merciless rapacity of the 
means of life; by goading them on under a cruel system of rack rents, ye become not 
their natural benefactors, but curses and scourges, nearly as much in reality as ye 
are in their opinion. 

“ When Owen rose, he was driven by hunger, direct and immediate, to sell his 
best cow; and having purchased some oat meal at an enormous price, from a well 
known devotee in the parish, who hoarded up his commodity for a ‘ dear summer,’ 
he laid his plans for the future, with as much judgment as any man could display. 
One morning after breakfast be addressed the wile as follows :— 

“ © Kathleen, mavourneen, I want to consult wid you about what we ought to do; 
things are low wid us, asthore; and except our Heavenly Father puts it into the 
heart of them I’m goin’ to mention, I don’t know what w ell do, ner what “ill become 
of these poor crathurs that’s naked and hungry about us. God pity them, they don’t 
know—and maybe that same’s some comfort—the hardships that’s before them. 
Poor crathurs, see how quiet and sorrowful they sit about their little play, passin’ the 
time fur themselves as well as they can! Alley , acushla machree, come over to me. 
Your hair is bright and fair, Alley, and curls so purtily that the finest lady in the 
land might envy it, but acushla, your colour’s gone, your little hands are wasted 
away, too; that sickness was sore upon you, a colleen machree, and he that ‘ud 
spend his heart’s blood for you darlin’, can do nothing to help you!’ 

* He looked at the child as he spoke, and’a slight motion in the muscles of his face 
was barely perceptible, but it passed away; and, after kissing her, he proceeded :— 

“¢ Ay, ye crathurs—you and I, Kathleen, could earn our bread for ourselves yet, but 
these can’t do it. This last stroke, darlin’, has laid us at the door of both poverty 
and sickness, but blessed be the Mother of Heaven for it, they are all left wid us ; and 
sure that’s a blessin’ we've to be thankful for—glory be to God!’ 

““¢ Ay, poor things, it’s well to have them spared, Owen dear; sure I'd rather a 
thousand times beg from door to door, and have my childher to look at, than be in 
comfort widout them.’ ” 


To go forth and beg is the only resource, averse as it is to the honest 
pride of the descendant of Macarthy More. Led by the wild hope of 
reaching the Head Landlord, and of making their distress known to 
him, and moving his compassion or his sense of justice, Owen makes a 
long journey. On his return to his family from this bootless errand, he 
finds his favourite child dead, and his wife and little ones driven to the 
shelter of a kind neighbour’s barn. His farm was not yet taken, for that 
the threats of the thoughtless combinations who execute “ wild justice” 
in Ireland, prevented ; though Owen had no part in their proceedings. 

“We did not,” says the author, “ write this story for effect. Our object was to re- 
late facts that occurred. In Ireland there is much blame justly attached to landlords 
for their neglect and sev erity, in such depressed times, towards their tenants. There 
is also much that is not only indefensible but atrocious on the part of the tenants. 
But can the landed proprietors of Ireland plead ignorance or want of education for 
their neglect and rapacity, whilst the crimes of the tenants, on the contrary, may in 
general be ascribed to both! He who lives, as perhaps his forefathers have done, 
upon any man’s property, and fails, from unavoidable calamity, has as just and clear 
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a right to assistance from the landlord, as if the amount of that aid were a bonded 
debt. Common policy, common sense, and common justice, should induce the Irish 
landlords to lower their rents according to the market for agricultural produce, other- 
wise poverty, famine, crime, and vague political speculations, founded upon idle 
hopes of a general transfer of property, will spread over and convulse the kingdom. 
Any inan who looks into our poverty, may see that our landlords ought to reduce 
their rents to a standard suitable to the times, and to the ability of the tenant.’ 


We cannot forbear copying the scene which precedes the departure of 
this virtuous family on the mendicant wanderings, of late years so fre. 
quent in Ireland even among decent people. 


« One Saturday night he and the family found themselves without food ; they had 
not tasted a morsel for twenty-four hours. ‘There were murmurings and tears, and 
finally, a low conversation among them, as if they held a conference upon some sub. 
ject which filled them with both grief and satisfaction. In this alternation of feeling 
did they pass the time until the sharp gnawing of hunger was relieved by sleep. A 
keen December wind blew with a bitter blast on the following morning; the rain 
was borne along upon it with violence, and the cold was chill and piercing. Owen, 
his wife, and their six children, issued at day-break out of the barm in which, ever 
since their removal from Tubber Derg, they had lived until then ; their miserable 
fragments of bed clothes were tied in a bundle to keep them dry; their pace was 
slow, need we say sorrowful; all were in tears. Owen and Kathleen went first, with 
a child upon the back, and another in the hand, of each, Their route lay by their 
former dwelling, the door of which was open, for it had not been inhabited. On 
passing it they stood a moment; then with a simultaneous impulse both approached 
—entered—and took one last look of a spot to which their hearts clung with endu- 
ring attachment. ‘They then returned ; and as they passed, Owen put forth his 
hand, picked a few small pebbles out of the wall, and put them in his pocket. 

“© Porewell!’ said he, ‘and may the blessin’ of God rest upon you! We now lave 
you for ever! We're goin’ at last to beg our bread through the world wide, where 
none will know of the happy days we passed widin your walls! We must lave you; 
but glory be to the Almighty, we are goin’ wid a clear conscience; we took no re- 
venge into our own hands, but left everything to God above us. We are poor, but 
there is neither blood, nor murder, nor dishonesty upon our heads. Don't ery, Kath- 
leen—don't cry, childher ; there is still a good God above, who can and may do 
something for us yet, glory be to his name.’ 

** He then passed on with his family, which, including himself, made, in all, eight 
paupers, being an additional burden upon the country, which might easily have been 
avoided. His land was about two years waste, and when it was ultimately taken, 
the house was a ruin, and the money allowed by the landlord for building a new 
one, together with the loss of two years’ rent, would, if humanely directed, have ena- 
bled Owen M‘Carthy to remain a solvent tenant.’ ” 


The writer, like every man who is possessed of feeling as well as 
thought, is friendly to poor laws for Ireland. Indignation must mingle 
strongly in every British heart, with the pity inspired by perusing the 
subjoined remarks :— 


“ Indeed it is astonishing how any man can, for a moment, hesitate to form his 
opinion upon the subject of poor laws. The English and Scotch gentry know some- 
thing about the middle and lower classes of their respective countries, and, of course, 
they have a fixed system of provision for the poor in each. The ignorance of the 
Irish gentry, upon almost every subject connected with the real good of the people, 
is only in keeping with the ignorance of the people themselves. It is to be feared, 
however, that their disinclination to introduce poor laws arises less from actual igno- 
rance, than from an illiberal selfishness. The facts of the case are these :—In Ite- 
land the whole support of the inconceivable multitude of paupers, who swarm like 
locusts over the surface of the country, rests upon the middle and lower classes, Or 
rather opon the latter, for there is scarcely such a thing in this unhappy country 4s 
a middle class. In not one out of a thousand instances do the gentry contribute to 
the mendicant poor. In the first place, a vast proportion of our landlords are ab- 
sentees, who squander upon their own pleasures or vices, in the theatres, saloons, OF 
gaming-houses of France, or in the softer profligacies of Italy, that which ought 
so return in some shape to stand in the place of duties so shamefully neglected. 
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These persons contribute nothing to the poor, except the various evils which their 
absence entails upon them. 

«“ On the other hand, the resident geutry never, in any case, assist a beggar, even 
in the remote parts of the country, where there are no Mendicity Institutions. Nor 
do the beggars ever think of applying to them. ‘They know that his Honour’s dogs 
would be slipped at them ; or that the whip might be laid, perhaps, to the shoulders 
of a broken-hearted father, with his brood of helpless children wanting food ; per- 
haps, upon the emaciated person of a miserable widow, who begs for her orphans, 
only because the hands that supported, and would have defended, both her and them, 
are mouldered into dust.” 


But this is speculation ; what follows is reality :— 


«“ Any person conversant with the Irish people must frequently have heard such 
dialogues as the following, during the application of a beggar for alms ;— 

“ Mendicant—‘ We're axin your charity, for God’s sake !” 

“ Poor Tenant—* Whethen for His sake you would get it, poor crathur, if we had 
it; but it’s not for you widin the four corners of the house. It ’ud be well for us if 
we had now all we gave away in charity durin’ the whole year ; we wouldn’t have 
to be buyin’ for ourselves at three prices. Why don’t you go up to the Big House ? 
They're rich an’ can afford it.’ 

“ Mendicant, with a shrug, which sets all his coats and bags in motion—‘ Och ! 
och! The Big House, inagh! Musha, do you want me, an’ the childhre here, to be 
torn to pieces wid the dogs ? or lashed wid a whip by one o’ the sarwints? No, no, 
avourneen! (with a hopeless shake of the head.) That ’ud be a blue look-up, like 
a clear evenin.’ 

** Poor Tenant—‘ Then, indeed, we haven't it to help you now, poor man. We're 
buyin’ ourselves.” 

“© Mendicant—‘ Thin, throth, that’s lucky, so it is! I’ve as purty a grain o’ 
male here, as you’d wish to thicken wather wid, that I sthruv to get together, in 
hopes to be able to buy a quarther o’ tobaccy, along wid a pair o’ new bades an’ a 
scapular for myself. I’m suspicious that there’s about a stone ov it altogether. You 
can have it anundher the market price, for I’m frettin’ at not havin’ the scapular an 
me. Sure the Lord will sind me an’ the childhre a bit an’ sup some way else—glory 
to his name !—besides a lock o’ praties in the corner o’ the bag here, that'll do us for 
this day, any way.’ 

“The bargain is immediately struck, and the poor tenant is glad to purchase, 
even trom a beggar, his stoue of meal, in consequence of getting it a few pence under 
market price. Such scenes as this, which are of frequent occurrence in the country 
parts of Ireland, need no comment. 

“This, certainly, is not a state of things which should be permitted to exist. 
Every man ought to be compelled to support the poor of his native parish according 
to his means. It is an indelible disgrace to the legislature so long to have neglected 
the paupers of Ireland. Is it to be thought of with common patience, that a person 
rolling in wealth shall feed upon his turtle, his venison, and his costly luxuries of 
every description, for which he will not scruple to pay the highest price—that this 
heartless and selfish man, whether he reside at home or abroad, shall thus uncon. 
scionably pamper himself with viaads purchased by the toil of the people, and yet not 
contribute to their miseries, when poverty, sickness, or age, throws them upon the 
scanty support of casual charity ? 

“ Shall this man be permitted to batten in luxury in a foreign land, or, at home, 
to whip our paupers from his carriage, or hunt them, like beasts of prey, from his 
grounds, whilst the lower classes—the gradually decaying poor—are compelled to 
groan under the burden of their support in addition to their other burdens? Surely 
it is not a question which admits of argument. This subject has been darkened and 
made difficult by fine-spun and unintelligible theories, when the only knowledge ne- 
cessary to understand it may be gained by spending a few weeks in some poor village 
in the interior of the country. As for Parliamentary Committees upon this or any 
other subject, they are, with reverence be it spoken, thoroughly contemptible. They 
will summon and examine witnesses who, for the most part, know little about the 
habits or distresses of the poor; public money will be wasted in defraying their ex- 
penses and in printing reports; resolutions will be passed ; something will be said 
about it in the House of Commons; and, in a few weeks, after resolving and re-re- 


solving, it is as little thought of, as if it had never been the subject of investiga- 
tion.” , 


Copious as our extracts have been, we cannot forbear the pathetic 
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scene of the first alms-asking. It is, we think, touchingly tender and 
beautiful, and overflows with the milky generosity of the native charac. 
ter of the Irish. This conversation takes place on the highway :— 


“<< Kathleen, asthore,’ said Owen, ‘I can't bid you not to cry; bear up, acushla 
niachree; bear up: sure, as I said when we came out this mornin’, there’s a good 
God above us, that can still turn over the good lafe for us, if we put our hopes in 
him.’ 

“*¢ Owen,” said his sinking wife, ‘ it’s not altogether bekase we're brought to 
this, that I’m cryin. No indeed.’ 

“<¢ Thin what ails you, Kathleen darlin ?” 

“ The wife hesitated, and evaded the question for some time; but at length upon 
his pressing her for an answer, with a fresh gush of sorrow, she replied, 

**¢ Owen, since you must know—och, may God pity us!—since you must know, 
its wid hunger—wid hunger! 1 kept, unknownst, a little bit of bread to give the 
childre this mornin’, an’ that was part of it I gave you yesterday early—I'm near 
two days fastin.’ 

*“* Kathleen! Kathleen! Och! sure I know your worth, avillish. You were too 
good a wife, an’ too good a mother, amost! God forgive me, Kathleen! I fretted 
about beggin’, dear ; but as my heavenly Father’s above me, I'm now happier to beg 
wid you by my side, nor if I war in the best house in the province widout you; 
Hould up, avourneen, for a while. Come on, childhre, darlins, an, the first house 
we meet we'll ax their char » their assistance. Come on, darlins, all of yees. 
Why my heart's asier, so it is. Sure we have your mother, childhre, safe wid us, an’ 
what signifies any thing so long as she’s left to us.’ 

** He then raised his wife tenderly, for she had been compelled to sit from weak. 
ness, and they bent their steps to a decent farm-house, that stood a few perches off 
the road, about a quarter of a mile before them. 

** As they approached the door, the husband hesitated a moment; his face got 
paler than usual, and his lip quivered, as he said—‘ Kathleen—’ 

“ ©] know what you're goin’ to say, Owen. No, acushla, you won't; J°Ul ax it 
myself,’ 

“¢ Do,’ said Owen, with difficulty; ‘I can't do it; but I'll overcome my pride 
afere long, I hope. It’s thryin’ to me, Kathleen, an’ you know it is—for you know 
how little I ever expected to be brought to this.’ 

*** Husht, avillish! We'll thry, then, in the name o’ God.’ 

“ As she spoke, the children, herself, and her husband, entered, to beg for the first 
time in their lives a morsel of food. Yes! timidly—with a blush of shame, red 
even to crimson, upon the pallid features of Kathleen—with grief acute and piercing 
—they entered the house together. 

“ For some minutes they stood and spoke not. The unhappy woman, unaccus- 
tomed to the language of supplication, scarcely knew in what terms to crave assise 
tance. Owen, himself, stood back, uncovered, his fine but much changed features 
overcast with an expression of deep affliction. Kathleen cast a single glance at him 
as if for eneouragement. Their eyes met; she saw the upright man—the last rem- 
nant of the M‘Carthy—himself once the friend of the poor, of the unhappy, of the 
afflicted—standing crushed and broken down by misfortunes which he had not de- 
served, waiting with patience for a morsel of charity. Owen, too, had Ais remem- 
brances. He recollected the days when he sought and gained the pure and fond af- 
fections of his Kathleen ; when beauty, and youth, and innocence encircled her with 
their light and their grace, as she spoke or moved; he saw her a happy wife and 
mother in her own home, kind and benevolent to all who required her good word or 
her good office; and now she was homeless. ile remembered, too, how she used to 
plead with himself for the afflicted. It was but a moment; yet when their eyes met, 
that moment was crowded by remembrances that flashed across their minds with a 
keen sense of a lot so bitter and wretched as theirs. Kathleen could not speak, al- 
though she tried; her sobs denied her utterance : and Owen involuntarily sat upon & 
chair, and covered his face with his hand. 

“ To an observing eye it is never difficult to detect the cant of imposture, or to 
perceive distress when it is real. The good woman of the house, as is usual in Ire- 
land, was in the act of approaching them, unsolicited, with a double handful of meal 
—that is what the Scotch and northern Irish call a gowpen—or as much as both 
hands locked together can contain—wheu noticing their distress, she paused a mo- 
ment, eyed them more closely, and exclaimed— 

“© What's this? Why there’s something wrong wid you, good people! But first 
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oat foremost take this, in the name an’ honour of God.’ 

a ‘ May the blessin’ of the same Man®* rest upon yees!” replied Kathleen.. ‘ This 
is a sorrowful thrial to us; for its our first day to be upon the world; an’ this is 
the first help of the kind we ever axed for, or ever got; an’ indeed now I find 
we haven't even a place to ouny it in. I've no—b—b—cloth, or any thing to 
huuld it.’ 

«“ ¢ Your first, is it ?’ said the anil woman. ‘ Your first! May the marciful queen 
o’ heaven look down upon yees, but it’s a bitther day yees war driven out on! Sit 
down, there, you poor crathur. God pity you, 1 pray this day, for you have a heart. 
broken look! Sit down awhile, near the fire, you an’ the childhre! Come over, 
darlins, an’ warm yourselves! Och, oh! but it’s the thousand pities to see sich fine 
childhre—handsome an’ good lookin’, even as they are, brought to this! Come over, 
good man ; get near the fire, for you're wet an’ could all of yees. Brian, /udher 
them two lazy thieves o’ dogs out o’ that. Eiree suas, a wadhee bradagh, agus go 
mah a shin !—be off wid yees, ye lazy divils, that’s not worth you feedin.’” Come 
over, honest man.’ 

“ Owen an his family were placed near the fire; the poor man's heart was full, 
and he sighed heavily. 

“¢ May he that it plased to thry us,’ he exclaimed, ‘ reward you for this! We 
are,’ he continued, ‘a poor an’ a sufferin’ family; but it’s the will of God that we 
should be so, an’ sure we can’t complain widout committin’ sin. All we ax now is, 
that it may be plasin’ to him that brought us low, to enable us to bear up undher 
our thrials. We would take it to our choice to beg an’ be honest, sooner nor to be 
wealthy an’ wicked! We have our failins an’ our sins, God help us; but still 
there’s nothin’ dark or heavy on our consciences. Glory be to the name o’ God 
for it!’ 

“¢ Throth, I believe you,’ replied the farmer’s wife ; ‘ there’s thruth an’ honesty 
in your face ; one may easily see the remains of dacency about yees all. Musha, 
throw your little things aside, an’ stay where yees are to-day: you can’t bring out 
the childhre undher the teem of rain an’ sleet that’s in it. Wurrah dheelish, 
but it’s the bitther day all out! Faix, Paddy will get a dhrookin, so he will, at 
that weary fair wid the stirks, poor bouchal—a son of ours that’s gone to Bally- 
boulteen to sell some cattle, an’ he’ll not be worth three hapuns afore he comes 
back.’” 


It would be a more pleasing task to follow the gradual rise of this poor 
family, and their subsequent happy restoration to T'ubber Derg. But on 
that we cannot venture. Wildgoose Lodge is a tale of horror, not the 
less revolting that it is based in facts. It is not composed in the tender, 
easy, or humorous vein, in which this writer is generally so successful ; 
and in the melo-dramatic scenes of the chapel, violates everything like 
probability. We notice the Poor Scholar, one of the longest and best 
of the stories, merely to introduce the following exquisite exemplification 
of Paddy’s powers of blarneying and doing his betters. The Poor Scho- 
lar, far from home and friends, is, by the inhumanity of his pedagogue, 
turned out of doors, while suffering under typhus fever. He is found 
ina ditch by a few mowers, who usually made their dining parlour in 
the same convenient place. Their horror of fever, the dreadful scourge 
of the country, strong as it is, cannot overcome their compassion, The 
first impulse was to draw back, when the lad explained the nature of his 
illness ; but then, , 

“ ¢Thundher an’ turf, what's to be done?” exclaimed one of them, thrusting his 
spread fingers into his hair. “Is the poor boy to die widout help among Chris- 
tyeens like uz ?” 

*** But hasn’t he the sickness” exclaimed another: ‘ an’ in that case, Pether, 
what's to be done ?” 

“* Why, you gommoch, isn’t that what I’m wantin’ to know? You wor ever an 
always a dam’ ass, Paddy, except before you wor born, an’ thin you wor like Major 





@eaecee 


* God is sometimes thus termed in Ireland. By “ Man” here is meant 
win called the ** Man above ;” although this must be intended for, and wand offen is is applied, pre. Gee 
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MCurragh, worse nor nothin.’ Why the sarra do you be spakin’ about the sickness, 
the Lord protect us, whin you know I’m so timersome of it ?” 

«* But considher,’ said another, edging off from Jemmy, however, ‘ that he's 
poor scholar, an’ that there's a great blessin’ to thim that assists the likes of him.’ 

“ ¢ Ay is there that, sure enough, Dan; but you see—blur-an-age, what's to be 
done? He can't die this a-way, wid nobody wid him but himself.’” 

«“ Irishmen, however, are not just that description of persons who can pursue their 
usual avocations, and see a fellow-creature die, without such attentions as they can 
afford him ; not precisely so bad as that, gentle reader! Jemmy had not been two 
hours on his straw, when a second shed much larger than his own, was raised within 
a dozen yards of it. In this a fire was lit; a small pot was then procured, milk wag 
sent in, and such other little comforts brought together, as they supposed necessary for 
the sick boy. Having accomplished these matters, a kind of guard was set to watch and 
nurse-tend him; a pitchfork was got, on the prongs of which they intended to reach 
him bread across the ditch ; and a long-shafted shovel was borrowed, on which to 
furnish him drink with safety to themselves. That extinguishable vein of humour, 
which in Ireland mingles even with death and calamity, was also visible here. The 
ragged half-starved creatures laughed heartily at the oddity of their own inventions, 
and enjoyed the ingenuity with which they made shift to meet the exigencies of the 
occasion, without in the slightest degree having their sympathy and concern for the 
afflicted youth lessened. 

“ When their arrangements were completed, one of them (he of the scythe) made 
a little whey, which, in lieu of spoon, he stirred with the end of his tobacco knife; 
he then extended it across the ditch upon a shovel, after having put it in a tin por- 
ringer. 

«** Do you want a taste o’ whay, avourneen ?” 

“ ¢ Oh, I do,’ réplied Jemmy; ‘ give me a drink for God's sake.’ 

“¢ There it is, a bouchal, on the shovel. Musha if myself rightly knows what 
side you're lyin’ an, or I'd put it as near your lips as I could. Come, man, be stout, 
don’t be cast down at all at all; sure, bud-an’-age, we’re shuvellin’ the whay to you, 
any how.’ 

“© } have it,’ replied the boy=‘ oh, I have it. May God never forget this to you 
whoever you are.’” 


In this way the working hours are spent, and now comes the cream 
of the jest :-— 





“ When the hour of closing the day's labour arrived, Major came down to 
inspect the progress which his mowers had made, and the goodness of his crop upon 
his meadows. No sooner was he perceived at a distance, than the seythes were in- 
stantly resumed, and the mowers pursued their employment with an appearance 
of zeal and honesty that could not be suspected. 

“ On arriving at the meadows, however, he was evidently startled at the miserable 
day's work they had performed. 

“ ¢ Why, Connor,’ said he, addressing the nurse-tender, ‘ how is this? I protest 
you have not performed half a day’s labour! This is miserable and shameful.’ 

« ¢ Bedad, Major, it’s thrue for your honour, sure enough. It’s a poor day’s work, 
the never a doubt of it. But be all the books that never was opened or shut, busier 
men nor we wor since mornin’ couldn’t be had for love or money. You see, Major, 
these meadows—bad luck to them !—God pardon me for cursin’ the harmless cra 
thurs, for sure "tisn't their fau't. Sir; but you see, Major, I'll insinse you into it 
Now look here, your honour. Did you ever see deeper meadow, nor that same, 
since you war foal—_hem—since you war born, your honour? Maybe, your honour 
Major, ‘ud just take the scythe an’ sthrive to cut a swaythe ?” 

« © Nonsense, Connor; don’t you know I cannot.’ 

“ ¢ Thin, be Gorra, Sir, I wisht you could thry it. Id kiss the book, we did more 
Jabour, an’ worked harder this day, nor any day for the last fortnight. If it was 
light grass, Sir—see here, Major, here’s a light bit—now, look at how the scythe 
runs through it! Thin look at here agin—jist observe this, Major—why murdher 
alive, don't you see how slow she goes through ¢hat where the grass is heavy! Be 
dad, Major, you'll be made up this sason wid your hay, any how. Divil carry the 
finer meadow ever I put scythe in nor the same meadow, God bless it!’ 

“© Yes, I see it, Connor, I agree with you as to its goodness. But tbe reagoo 
of that is, Connor, that I always direct my steward myself in laying it down for 
grass. ‘Yes, you're right, Connor; if the mestow were Itght;-you coult certainly 
mow comparatively a greater space in a day.’ 
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-4 ¢ Be the livin’ farmer, God pardon me for swearin’, it’s a pleasure to have dalins 
wid a gentleman like you, that knows things as cute as if you war @ mower ‘your- 
self, your honour. Bedad, I'll go bail, Sir, it wouldn't be hard to tache you that 
same.’ 

«“ ¢ Why, to tell you the truth, Connor, you have hit me off pretty well. I’m be- 
ginning to get a taste for agriculture.’ 

« ¢ But,” said Connor, scratching his head, ‘ won’t your honour allow us the price 
of a glass, or a pint o’ porther, for our hard day’s work. Bad cess to me, Sir, but 
this meadow, “ill play the puck wid us afore we get it finished. Atween ourselves, 
Sir—if it would’nt be takin’ freedoms—if you'd look to your own farmin’ yourself. 
The steward, Sir, isa dacent kind of a man, but, sowl, he couldn’t hould a candle 
to your honour in seein’ to the best way of doing a thing, Sir. Won't you allow 
us glasses a-piece, your honour? Faix, we’re kilt entirely, so we are.” 

“ ¢ Here is half-a-crown among you, Connor; but don’t get drunk. 

«“¢Dhrunk! Musha, long may you reign, Sir! Be the scythe in my hand, I'd 
rather—och, faix you’re one o’ the ould sort, Sir—the raal Irish gintleman, your 
honour. An’ sure you’re name’s far an’ near for that, any how.’ 

«“ Connor's face would have done the heart of Brooke or Cruickshank good, had 
either of them seen it charged with humour so rich as that which beamed from it, 
when the Major left them to enjoy their own comments upon what had happened. 

“¢QOh, be the livin’ farmer,’ said Connor, ‘ are we alive at all afther doin’ the 
Major! Oh, thin, the curse o’ the crows upon you, Major darlin’ but you are a 
Manus! The damn’ rip o’ the world, that wouldn’t give the breath he breathes to 
the poor for God’s sake, an’ he'll ¢hrewn a man half-a-crown that'll blarney him for 


farmin’, an’ him doesn’t know the differ atween a Cork red an’ a Yallow leg!” 


“¢ Faith he’s the boy that knows how to make a Judy of himself, any way, Pe- | 


ther,’ exclaimed another. ‘The devil a hapurth asier nor to give these Quality the 
bag to hould, so there isn’t —an’ they think themselves so cute, too!’ 

“¢ Augh !” said a third, ‘couldn't a man find the soft side o’ them, as asy as make 
out the way to his own nose widout bein’ led to it. Devil a sin it is to do them 
any way. Sure he thinks we wor tooth an’ nail at the meadow all day; an’ me 
thought I’d never recover it, to see Pether here—the rise he tuck out of him! Ha, 
ha, ha—och, och—murdher, oh ?’ 

“ ¢ Faith,’ exclaimed Connor, ‘ *twas good, you see, to help the poor scholar ; only 
for it we could’nt get shkamin’ the half crown out of him. I think we ought to 
give the crathur half of it, an’ him so sick—he will be wantin’ it worse nor our- 
elves.’ 

“¢ Oh, be Gorra, he’s fairly entitled to that. I vote him fifteen pince.’ 

“<¢ Surely ! they exclaimed unanimously—‘ tundher-an’-turf, wasn’t he the manes 
of gettin’ it for us?’ 

“ ¢ Jemmy, a bouchal,’ said Connor, across the ditch to M‘Evoy, ‘ are you sleepin’ ?” 

“¢Sleepin’! Oh, no,’ replied Jemmy, ‘I'd give the wide world for one wink of 
asy sleep.” 

“ ¢ Well, aroon, here’s fifteen pince for you, that we shkam—will I tell him how 
we got it? 

“No don’t,’ replied his neighbours, ‘ the boy's given to devotion, an’, maybe, 
might scruple to take it.” 

“« Here’s fifteen pince, avourneen, on the shovel, that were givin’ you for God's 
sake. If you over * this, won't you offer up a prayer for us? Won’t you, avick ?” 

“¢T can never forget your kindness,’ replied Jemmy; ‘I will always pray for 
you, an’ may God for ever bless you an’ yours.’ 

“ ¢ Poor crathur! May the heavens above have posthration on him. Upon my sowl, 
it’s good to have his blessin’ an’ his prayer. Now don’t fret, Jemmy; we're lavin’ 
you wid a lot o° neighbours here. They'll watch you time about, so that whin you 
want any thing, call, avourneen, an’ there'll still be some one here to answer. God 
bless you, an’ restore you, till we come wid the milk we'll stale for you, wid the help 
0’ God. Bad cess to me, but it ud be a mortual sin, so it would, to let the poor boy 
die widout help. For, as the Catechiz says, ‘ There is but one Faith, one Church, 
and one Baptism! Well, the readin’ that’s in that Catechiz is mighty improvin’, 
glory be to God!’ 


With this nursing, the Poor Scholar recovers ; but, in the meanwhile, 
his nurse-tenders undergo a cross examination, out of which they extri- 
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cate themselves handsomely. Two gentlemen in black are riding past 
the hospital ditch, who thus interrogate Connor :— 


* ¢ How did you provide him with drink at such a distance from any human ha. 
bitation ?’ 

‘¢< Throth, hard enough we found it, Sir, to do that same; but sure, whether or 
not my Lord, we couldn't be such nagers as to let him die all out, for wint 0° some. 
thin’ to moisten his throath wid.’ 

“¢ T hope,’ inquired the other, ¢ you had nothing to do in the milk-stealing which 
has produced such an outery in this immediate neighbourhood ?’ 

“© * Milk-stalin’! Oh, bedad, Sir, there never was the likes known afore in the 
counthry. The Lord forgive them that did it! Be Gorra, Sir, the wickedness 0’ the 
people’s mighty improvin’, if one ‘ud take warnin’ by it, glory be to God!’ 

‘** Many of the farmer’s cows have been milked at night, Connor,—perfectly 
drained—even my own cows have not escaped ; and we who have suffered are cer. 
tainly determined, if possible, to ascertain those who have committed the theft. I, 
for my part, have gone even beyond my ability in relieving the wants of the poor, 
during this period of sickness and famine ; I therefore deserved this the less.’ 

“ ¢ By the powdhers, your honour, if any gintlemar desarved to have his cows un. 
milked, it’s yourself. But, as I said this minute, there’s no end to the wickedness o’ 
the people, so there’s not, although the Catechiz is against them—fo1, says it, ‘ there 
is but one Faith, one Church, an’ one Baptism.’ Now, Sir, isn’t it quare that people, 
wid such words in the book afore them, won't be guided by it? I suppose they 
thought it only a white sin, Sir, to take the milk, the thieves o’ the world.’ 

“© Maybe, your honour,’ said another, ¢ that it was only to keep the life in some 
poor sick crathur that wanted it more nor you or the farmers, that they did it. 
There's some o° the same farmers desarve worse, for they're keepin’ up the prices o’ 
their male an’ praties upon the poor, an’ did so all along, that they might make 
money by our outher distitution.’ 

“ ¢ That is no justification for theft,’ observed the graver of the two. £ Does any 
one among you suspect those who committed it in this instance? If you do, I com- 
mand you, as your Bishop, to mention them.’ 

“ « How, for instance,’ added the other, ‘were you able to supply this sick boy with 
whey during his illness >" 

‘© * Oh thin, gintlemen,’ replied Connor, ‘ bit it’s a mighty improvin’ thing to see 
our own Bishop,—God spare his Lordship to us!—an’ the Protestant minister o’ the 
parish joinin’ together to relieve an’ give good advice to the poor! Bedad, it’s settin’ 
a fine example, so it is, to the Quality, if they'd take patthern by it.’” 


The length of our account of this collection of national tales, mani- 
fests the esteem in which we hold their general purpose, and our admi- 
ration of the talent and happy humour in which that excellent object is 
accomplished. In no portraiture of Irish character and manners have 
we met greater fidelity, or more trustworthy resemblance. Nor is this 
their highest merit. While laying bare before us the hearts and lives 
of our fellow-subjects, the writer indirectly, but powerfully, teaches us 
self-distrust ; with indulgence for the errors, and esteem and affection 
for the many amiable and ill-appreciated qualities of a people more 
sinned against than sinning. In the beginning of the century it was 
thought a good stroke of policy for the different countries to exchange 
their militia. This was to soften national antipathies, remove prejudices, 
and amalgamate Irish, English, and Scots, into one true brotherhood. 
Next to this, or it may be before it, is the exchange of truthful fictions, 
faithfully embodying national character and condition. We have sent 
the Irish our Scotch novels, and thank them sincerely for their na- 
tional tales, among which the Traits and Stories, though last, are as- 
suredly not least in our good love. 
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A VISION OF THE OLD YEAR. 
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It was in the first dumb hour that creeps 
From midnight towards the dawn, 
When closest o’er the eye that sleeps, 
The dream-embroidered veil is drawn ; 
I slumbered, with the choral swell 
Of distant carols in my ear, 
While, pealing slow, the minster-bell 
Awoke a new-born year. 


And visions seized my winged sense, 
Even at the porch of sleep, 
Like mighty winds, and bore me thence 
Away—away—with breathless sweep ! 
Earth's voice was lost amidst the whirl 
Of stars that gleamed athwart the blue ; 
And comets, from their trains of pearl, 
Shook meteors as we flew. 


The spheres were pass’d, and Space grew bare, 
Starless, and vague, and pale ;— 
Dark columns, through the desert air, 
Like billows in an Arctic gale, 
Wavered, and blent their meeting shade 
In circling piles of vaulted gloom, 
Girding the dun expanse,—and made 
A dim, stupendous dome. 


Around its sweep, in upward rings, 
Each jn his place of state, 
A sea of shades, like phantom-kings, 
In myriads, grey and moveless, sate :— 
Some frowning stern,—with radiance starred 
The robes of others gleamed : of some 
The brows were darkened, writhen, or scarred: 
Some veil’d, and all were dumb. 


Below, in ranges infinite 
Unpeopled circles roll’d, 
Descending from the dubious light 
To depths of nether gloom untold. 
High in the midst, sublime, alone, 
A broad-winged shadow, hoary-browed, 
Looked coldly from his giant throne 
Down on the silent crowd. 


Anon, with wide wings darkening air, 
I saw the phantom rise ; 
The mute assemblage gathered there 
Unclosed their dull, reluctant eyes. 
Then, shrilling like a clarion-blast, 
Was heard a voice,—“ Departed Year, 
Come to thy brethren of the Past ; 
Thy task is done—Appear !” 


And from the soundless gloom beneath 
Uprose a shrouded form, 
Like one whose lips but lately Death 
Hath kissed, and still the blood is warm ; 
Before the throne it stayed: ‘* To Time,” 
The ruler spake—* dead Year, declare 
Thine earthly works of good or crime,— 
Then join the voiceless there!” 
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Slow answer gave the bidden corse, 
With tuneless accents cold, 
As wanderers in their sleep discourse, 
Unconscious, passionless, unsouled :— 
“ Around my birth were Fear and Strife, 
Around my bier were Wrath and blood,— 
The ancient feud of life with life, 
And Evil stifling Good. - 


“ Rich harvests to thy follower, Death, 
On earth my sickle threw :— 
The cold plague from my poisoned breath 
4 Rained on her shivering crowds, and slew. 
ik Man shall not soon my name forget 
2 Amidst the rush of coming years ; 
The traces of my feet are wet 
With streams of bitter tears ! 


9 
‘ ' “ 1 saw where, unavenged of Heaven, 
‘ ' A race of heroes fell, 
in By Satrap slaves, the iron driven 


Through godlike hearts :—the Scythian’s yell 
) Rang through the land ;—his trampling hoofs 
| With virgins’ gore were dabbled red ; 
O’er wasted fields and blazing roofs, 

Night howled as Freedom bled ! 


“ Afar, her Island-throne beneath, 
She raised her fettered hands ; 
Pies I passed—and with my sudden breath 
a The chain was burst, like flaxen bands 
Fire-scorched :—the growth of rooted wrongs 
Fell, withered by my bright career ;— 
The triumph of ten million tongues 
Pealed in my dying ear! 
*¢ T quenched, within a sickly frame, 
Paired with a sluggish mind, 
The mockery of a giant’s name, 
Who shook the world he could not bind. 
And errant monarchs made me sport,— 
Some grasping at a bandit's sway, 
Some wandering with an outlawed court, 
Some banished, some at bay. 











:| “From mind’s high temples, on my breast, 
q . The stately and the strong 
:| Have laid their radiant heads to rest :— 
yh The lords of heaven-descended song, 
i That brightened nations at my birth, 
Pee And hailed me with a loving vow, 
7 


I folded in the grave ; and earth 

} Wails o’er their ashes now! 

; “ Of all the change of wo and weal 

i I taught the sons of care, — 

f The mill:on pangs I bade them feel, 
: The flitting joys, the keen despair ; 
Fy 
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The wreck of many a loving heart, 
The shade or sun of many a lot, 
The bliss, the grief consumed apart,— 

Of such thou askest not! 


“ My course is run: Be thine to write 
Above my place of rest, 
The words of judgment, dark or bright, 
= Inscribed o'er every silent guest 
In this thy realm. To join my sires, 
Thy weary slave, O Time! release,— 
My foot is worn, my cold lip tires, 
I fain would be at peace !” 
i | ¥. 
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THE DESTRUCTIVES. 


Time was when Whigs called themselves Whigs, and Tories called them. 
selves J'ories, and both condensed all objurgation in the term Rapicau. 
The word Radical covered all conceivable sins ; expressed all possible 
contempt and abomination ; implied imputation of vulgarity, ignorant 
prejudice, and low associations. Now it has come to pass that the Whigs 
call themselves Reformers, and the T'ories call themselves Conservatives, 
and both call the Radicals Destructives. The change is full of signifi- 
cance. The Whigs found their name a little spotted, and thought it as 
well to take another, without actually flinging away their old one; but 
the J'ories had made their name so foul and filthy—so offensive to the 
senses—of so pestilent an odour, that they were per force compelled to 
cast it from them and abjure it. There it lies in the highway, and no 
one will pick it up and make it his own, or acknowledge to have worn 
it. Let the town-crier, taking it with a pair of tongs, hold it up and 
call upon him to whom it belonged to come forward and claim it ; and 
men will put their handkerchiefs to their noses, and spit, and turn away 
- their heads, and protest they never wore such a thing in their lives, or 
could conceive any human being of habits so foul, as to have brought it 
to its loathsome pickle. One says, “I think I have seen you in some 
thing very much like it ; that button with the crown on it, and the mot- 
to, ‘ Church and State,’ 1 have surely seen on a blue coat with red facing, 
of which you used to be not a little proud when it was styled the Pitt 
uniform?” ‘ Indeed you are mistaken,” replies the questioned party ; 
“ J was never a Tory, 1 was always for seasonable and reasonable refor- 
mations, consistent with the genius of our constitution. I could never 
go the lengths of Castlereagh and Eldon, or Wellington ; in short, sir, I 
would have you to know that I am a Conservative—a Conservative, 
which you will find in the Dictionary to mean one opposed to injury.” 
“ But did you not,” asks the interrogater, “ approve the Manchester 
massacre, so injurious to human bodies ; and the system of profuse ex- 
penditure, so injurious to property ; and can you find apter clothing 
for such political judgments than that in the tongs?” ‘ Oh, the circum. 
stances were peculiar!” rejoins our Conservative. ‘ The Radicals—some 
few ragged folks of no sort of consequence—mechanics, and that sort of 
people—unwashed artisans—were destroyed, to prevent them from de- 
stroying Heaven knows what. And as for the expenditure, it could not 
be retrenched without injury to vested interests, expectations, reversion- 
ary claims, the dignity of the crown, and all those important and para. 
mount considerations. No, no; you must find some one else to fit that 
fool’s livery ; it never was mine. I was no Tory; but always open to 
reason, and a good Conservative.” 

In a year’s time this name (“new-fangled,” as the Tories should 
call it from their own vocabulary) will be as foul, and in as vile odour 
as the other. 

Meanwhile, how has the Radical worn his name? The Whig looks at 
his spotted name ; the Tory at his disgraced and discarded one ; and they 
turn to the Radical and find that he has made respectable the appella- 
tion which they cast upon him as a stigma! He is not ashamed to avow 
himself Rapicax, and no reproach is conveyed in the description of him 
as such. In this case, the enemy must give him a new, bad name, for our 
¢nemy has no other weapon than vituperation ; andthe Radical is called 
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576 The Destructives. 


Destructive. The Radical is not uneasy under this description, [He 
turns foul to fair, as his adversaries turn fair to foul. He accepts the 
name in good part, and declares himself destructive of all ill things, 

“ On m’assassine /” cried the thief under the whip of the exeey. 
tioner. “ They destroy,” cries the Conservative, when abuse is theatened 
with extinction. The French army before Antwerp were Destructives, 
and the barbarian Chassé made loud complaints of the destruction of the 
works he had turned against the laws of humanity and civilized war. 
fare. The French shelled the citadel with true Radical effect ; and, 
after all the bluster, when it came to the point of peril, the roar of 
Chasse’s complaints of rough usage, was heard, instead of t he roar of 
his artillery. Here was Conservation illustrated. Our Chassés would 
hold out the citadel of abuses against the besieging force, and console 
themselves by calling destructive, the righteous powers they vainly en. 
deavour to resist. 

Never did political animosity run so high, as that of the Whigs and 
Tories to the Radicals. The hatred is all on one side; for the Radical 
knows that Whigs and Tories are under the necessity of serving to his 
objects ; and this knowledge softens the enmity he might otherwise feel, 
On the other hand, it is exasperating to the two parties to see that they 
cannot battle with each other without ma/gré lending themselves to the 
purposes of the Radicals ; nor can they unite without infamizing them. 
selves to such a pitch, as to set the whole country against them. The 
quarrel between the Whigs and Tories, was that of rivals of a trade; 
but their quarrel with the Radicals is a quarrel with enemies of the trade. 
The Whigs proposed to open a cheaper Government Shop than the Tories ; 
but the Radicals are forabolishing the whole traffic in patronage, and break- 
ing up all the engines of extortion and misrule. The Whig sentiment 
is, that no man’s jobs are safe with the Radicals ; and every Whig loves 
his own jobs, though he hates the Tory’s jobs with the hatred of envy, 
which possession converts to love. Seconded by the Radicals, the Whigs 
thrust the Tory power out of Parliament, by the Reform act ; in which 
measure they have found this remarkable convenience, that its sound 
parts are good against the Tories, and its rotten parts serve against the 
Radicals. Can we wonder then, if they have no wish for further organic 
improvement? We have a contented Ministry—men as happy as the 
mouse who made his hermitage in a Cheshire cheese. All their wishes 
are bounded by their offices ; and they ery, ‘ Here let us rest from our la- 
bour ; here for ever be our repose.” But like the mouse in the cheese, they 
will find they “ must stir or cease to gnaw.’—Of course, the mouse 
abominates the cat as a Destructive. 

One cannot but laugh with scorn at the stupid presumption of these 
men. The hand-writing has been seen on the wall; the sentence has 
gone forth to the aristocracy, that their kingdom has departed. Income 
plete as the constituency is, it has recorded the judgment of the middle 
classes against the aristocrats ; yet Ministers think that, making common 
cause with them, they may arrest the tide of improvement. They ima- 
gine a vain thing. Radicalism, destruction of abuse and misrule, is 
in sure progress. The waves roll in and break, and the fool says, “ It 
is but foam ;” and they roll back, and he says, “ Aha! the waters are re- 
tiring.” But the tide is flowing ; and each wave as it rolls in, advances 
farther than the wave before it ; and each wave as it rolls back, recedes 
to a point short of the one before. 

Where have the Radicals been beaten? where have they lost ground? 
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from what object proposed by them has opinion declined? There was a 
time when they were vilified for alleging defects in the Law. The ne.. 
cessity for Law Reform has been admitted, and the accomplishment of it 
pretended, There was a time when they were vilified for opposing In- 
tolerance. Toleration has been granted by a Tory Ministry. There 
was a time when they were vilified for alleging the Corruption of Par- 
liament. ‘The Commons’ House has been in part purified, and the repre- 
sentative system improved, ‘There was a time when they were vilified 
for reprobating the Union of Church and State, and denouncing ecclesi- 
astical abuses. The necessity for Church Reform is now acknowledged 
by all ; and if the country were polled, the majority of the people would 
be found adverse to a National Church. But we need uot recite instances 
which will readily occur to the minds of our readers. The truth of the 
representations of the Radicals has been tardily and reluctantly ad- 
mitted, and acted upon in manifold measures of improvement, which have 
been signal triumphs of the popular cause ; and is it not fair to suppose 
that the doctrines which remain disputed and traduced are as sound as 
those which, one by one, despite of desperate resistance, have been 
pushed to success? All are in course of success. Short Parliaments may 
be considered as gained ; and conversions to the ballot are in steady and 
rapid progress, While any of these propositions remain in question, 
they are pronounced visionary, absurd, or revolutionary ; and the Radi- 
‘als are covered with abuse for advocating them; but when the justness 
of them is at last confessed, there is no retractation of the calumnies 
cast upon the early supporters,—no admission of the forethought and 
better intelligence of the traduced Reformers: and for the neat object 
advanced by them, there is a repetition of the same insult and slanders. 

The fate of Actwon is the fate of all early reformers: they penetrate 
mysteries, are aspersed by those whose secrets they have espied, and 
made to seem what they are not, —and persecuted and torn to pieces by 
the hounds who should lick their hands.—-But Diana has lost her great- 
ness ; her aspersions have lost their force ; her priests their credit. De- 
metrius has long been bankrupt ; and Actwons of the present day make 
discoveries without danger, and follow them up successfully, notwith. 
standing some clamour, which no men of good heart and righteous pur- 
poses heed. All now is a question of time. ‘To-day the man is railed 
at asa Destructive who proposes a beneficial change ; and to-morrow it is 
acknowledged Reform, and the Minister who devotes himself to it is 
called the Saviour of his Country. 


ODE 
TO JOHN GULLEY, ESQ., EX-C. P. R., AND NOW M. P.* 


I've turn’d the matter in my mind, Or, to prononce at once your top degree, 
And still but this conclusion find, Illustrious M. P.! 

(‘Twill strike all bards the truth who can see) [hope that in the House you'll prove a Tully : 
That of the Nine there’s not one Muse Not hke a nag of your's, (of which you ve 


_ To you her incense can refuse, lost the knees ) 
Who rule, and long have ruled, ‘the /ancy,” Break down, ; 
Brave Jack ! When you should rise into renown, 
i= that we And rival your friend Fogo,+ or Demos - 
So — Glorious John !’— thenes ! 





But this is not the wa ; ret on— Pe 
No — Mister Se ‘es aie * C. P. R., Champion of the Prize Ring. 

And. if ws © + Jack Fogo, Poet Laureate, and Orator to the 

“, Wa prouder title you desire, ‘ Fancy,’ a‘ covey, combining the powers of a 

Il say—Newmarket Squire: Southey and a Cicero, 
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278 Ode to John 
Since you have join'’d the senatorial forces, 
It is expected you'll improve their courses - 
And, as in horee-flesh you possess some skill, 
Lest members’ hobbies from the right course 

bolt, colt, 
( Their 6il/s I mean) each like an ill-traind 
Clap your own rider upen every bill. 


The Secretary Foreign, 
And he engaged the war tn 
By Englands mighty champion must be 
awed: 
And the Home Secretary 
Of one should still be wary, 
Who, witha ‘tap,’ can send him, ¢ all abroad.’ 
As for the Chancellor of the Excheque-, 
Oar great financial Neckar, 
Who with his Whig airs, 
So largely firures ; 
And ne'er relaxes 
In his taxes ; 
But every quarter 
(Wishin: the period shorter) 
Presents his budget, with its vast amounts, 
—Dao make him fairly cast up his accounts ! 


And if to haul you o’er the coals, 
Presume the Master of the Rolls, 

Get primed with yin, or brandy from a flasket, 
(For, as the winter nights grow colder, 
You should be your own dortle-holder, ) 

And give the core a dig—in the bread-bas- 

ket. 


On breach of privilege as this may border, 
The Speaker grave will call to * order 2" 

But, since you've never been a sneaker, 

Quite speechless you can strike the Speaker / 


And then they'll talk of sending you to quod ; 
But you've been educated at a school 

That taught you to be cool, 
Although at times a formidable rusher — 

( A-la-Scroggins, 
Marking your number on opponents’ noy- 

ins, ) 

And so you cannot fail to floor the Usher, 
And Deputy of the Black Rod ! 


Not me a doubt alarms [nob, 
But that in Chancery when you've got his 
To fib and job— 
( And fids and jobs tor Chancery have charms) 
While your undaunted © pluck” expands — 
I soon shall sce 
(Rare fun to me !) 
Just like an infant in your hands, 


The Sergeant at drms. 


Of Captain Gordon, and the Scottish Tories, 
O! * dowse the glims,’ and darken all their 
glories ! 
Give your ‘ one, two’—a ‘ face: ,’ or a ‘topper,’ 
Or ‘ upper cut,’ to draw the ‘ claret-stopper,’ 
Your ‘tie up in the wind,—like kick from 
herse,— 
And send them speedily to ‘ dorse !"* 
A fast, again, should Perceval propose, 
Pray, set your face against it,—with the 
noes : 





~ Bk pnw * flash’ phrases employ- 

ea bUMerous, possess within 
themsetves a brilliancy which must render any 
commentary superfluous. ad 





Gulley, Esq. 


And if his nose you do not pull, 
At least spar with him for a belly/ul ! ; 


The metaphors of Shiel, and eke Macauley's 
You well can second, with your mi he 
‘mauleys !' . g 
And, in support of sessions annual, 
Display the exercive call'd manual. 


Can you, who laugh'd at Gregson’s frowg 
And ne’er the * crossing’ system went, 
Allow yourself to be Anock'd down 
By some slim dandy'’s argument ? 


No; he may * catch the Speaker's eye,” 
But yours to touch he must not try, 
Or,—sure as ergs are eygs,-= 

Tf you but use the means you can,— 
The * Honourable gentleman’ 

Will soon be off his les ! 

And though he be a s?ngle ‘ cove, 
You'll leave him * doubled up,’—by Jove 


And when, 

Again, 
Daniel shall beard the lions in their den, — 
(I mean O'Connell, Erin’s liberator, 
Whom Cockney Tories call an ‘aged tater ; 
Although great Dan is not so very old, 
Nor: mighty like a murphy,’ —Ive been told,) 
Say, will you not assist the patriot then ? 


And when his ‘ holy work’ he shall be at,— 
Pluralities abolishing, 
And tithes demolishing, 
And making churchmen thin, who've grown 
too fat, — 
Since you at least know something of the 
matter,— 
For though on Zrish subjects not quite Pat, / 
I know that you can come St. Giles’s patter,— 
Then lend a hand to lay corruption flat. 


Some hopeful lordlings, hot from Crock ford’s 
hell, 

May raise a discontented yell, 

And say you derogate from their gentility ; 

Each swearing —'pon his honour, or his soul, 

You make the Commons’ House a Gulley. 
hole, 

To swamp respectability. 


Yet, let them find no gull in Gulley, 
Nor give them leave that fame to sully, 
Which round the ‘ Fancy Ring’ rare lustre 
threw : { Peel, 
And though you've often been inclined to 
Be now the champion of the commonweal,' 
And thump such knaves as Scarlett, black 
and blue. 


At all events, no ‘ yokel’ sha!l they catch, 
When you they meet,— 
Whose ‘ science’ is a perfect treat, 
And who—but I must use despatch,— 
For ah! I'm now deserted by the Mases, 
And my old pen retuses 
To come again, O Gulley! to the scratch 





+ Notwithstanding the last note, it may be ne- 
cessary to state, that sparring for a bellyful is ua- 
derstood by pugilists to mean a fight in downright 
earnest, save only that the combatants weat bot- 
ing gloves throughout the fight. 












































THE GHOST OF GLEADLESS. 
A SHEFFIELD TALE, 


Ix that year of our Lord which is distinguished in the annals of Shef- 
field by the arrival of the half-Jesuit Defleuscin, who endeavoured, by 
French promises, to induce the file-smiths to abandon their comfortable 
English homes, there lived in the coal district of Gleadless, which is 
fuund on some high ground, a few miles eastward of the town, a man of 
many sorrows. He wandered to and fro, and reproach and shame fol- 
lowed ; while his racked heart told him how vain was the opinion of the 
vulgar,—that a conscience untouched with crime ensured continual hap- 
piness and tranquillity to its possessor. Sometimes he would complain, 
that he was assailed with a grief which Satan was not permitted to 
wield against the ancient Job ; and sometimes forgetting the submission 
to God which that man’s most sublime history had taught him, he would 
with daring wickedness demand of Heaven, what he had done that he 
should be so tortured. ‘ Iam denounced to be a murderer!” he ex- 
claimed, “ yet is the boneless hand of a weak suckling not clearer of 
blood than my own. My sorrow is greater than I can bear. When the 
idle and the vicious point at me with scorn, I can say boldly, they know 
me nut; but when the good and the wise shun me, or throw upon me 
their awful looks of abhorrence and condemnation, then is my soul riven, 
and I would be there—there—with the sweet clod of the valley, where 
‘the great and the small are, and the servant is free from his mas- 
tor.” ” 

Before the circumstances are narrated, which caused the chief person 
of this true tale to be numbered amongst “ the virtuous few,’—the 
‘‘ good afflicted,” whose constancy the poet of nature sought to celebrate 
and sustain, it may be well, as fiction nowadays promises fairly to 
drive out all true history from the memory and attention of men, to 
pronounce his name, and describe his humble station ; and further, in a 
few words, let the suspicious reader into the true intent of inditing the 
story of the “ Ghost of Gleadless.” 

There was, about the time before mentioned, a large and ancient coal- 
pit at Gleadless, called the Black Heading. The owner of it was some 
London lord, or very rich man; but it was managed by one Matthias, 
the unhappy being whose wrongs are about to be detailed. This Mat- 
thias lived in a cottage, placed at a convenient distance from the chief 
mouth of the pit. It was so large, and diverged in so many directions 
into the bowels of the hills, that it had many places of lateral entrance ; 
and his business was to govern the half-human beings who laboured 
Within it, and, by his skill, in what the colliers call “ dialing,” to direct 
the miners where to turn their picks in search of virgin seams of coal, 
or where, on the top ground, to sink tunnels for the supply of necessary 
air into the dark chambers beneath. Whether it was that the hideous 
vices of the people who were under his control, had made him more dis- 
tinctly perceive the beauty of a spotless and holy life, or whether he 
had himself discerned the innate value of virtue, it is certain that Mat- 
thias was a just and upright man. Such he was ; and he had a helpmate 
called Hester, who was his joy and pride, when the slander of the world 
had not scathed him, and who was his only refuge and comfort, yea, his 
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only stuy, from the crime of self-destruction, when he was “ broken with 
the tempest.’ 

The course of this terrible tempest is described in the following 
pages, because its remembrance will please some old men now living, 
who have a lingering memory that their fathers once talked about it -— 
because it very distinctly illustrates the debased habits, and blind su. 
perstitions, which, to this very hour, distinguish the lives of the colliers ; 
and, lastly, because :t may shed a ray of hope and comfort into the dark 
bosoms of those who, in this world, are wrongfully punished, and shew 
them, that even here, though the wicked may for sometime “ flourish 
like a green bay tree,” yet a course of circumstances may arise, which 
will distribute moral justice and reward to all, according to their works, 

This is the introduction—what follows is the story :—While Matthias 
was yet happy, and was feared, if not respected, by the turbulent com. 
munity over which he ruled, a fellow whose name was Alan Tuitle, but 
who was generally called “ Old King Harry,” was a sort of headsman 
over a gang of colliers. It is not exactly known how he obtained the 
title of the King of the Reformation, but it is certain, that he exhibited, 
in his person and conduct, many distant points of resemblance. His 
firure was huge, and his strength immense. His face was broad, and 
full of flesh ; and what with huge and pendent lips, and eyes which 
might be said to be immense, and to be ever rolling and gloating on 
some object or other, he presented a caricature of the “ human face di- 
vine,” which the blush of shame never tinged. The wives of the work- 
men fled at his approach ; but battles with their husbands, his fellow-la- 
bourers, said to arise from their complaints of his conduet towards 
them, were of frequent occurrence, and generally, owing to his great 
power, terminated in his favour. Between this bad man and his master, 
the good Matthias, many differences arose. “ Old Harry” invented and 
taught the newest blasphemy,—trained the men to combine against the 
reasonable rules established for the government of the mines, and was, 
in fine, the “ doer of all evil,” which his demoniace mind suggested. 
Matthias had remonstrated with the man, had amerced him in fines, had 
discharged him from the works. But Alan could be silently sullen, or 
could, with open daring, threaten all who opposed him. “ I will not,” 
said he, on one occasion, “ leave the Black Heading, until I hear my 
death knock. You, Master Matthias, dare not send me hence. I know 
every walk and fall-down in the pit. Drive me away :—at night-time, 
or happen in the day, for it’s always night there, I will return, and 
bring the water-course upon you, or I will fire the fog, and blast you 
every one. Mark me, Master Matthias, if I am driven hence, here you 
shall cease to abide.’ Matthias knew the man’s means of revenge, and 
privily he trembled at him. At the time referred to, there was no power 
in the police of the neighbouring town to seize one who threatened harm 
to life or limb, and bind him fast in prison until he found good surety 
for his peace ; and he feared to refuse him money for the weekly labour 
he insisted on performing. While the servant thus held in subjection 
the hand which paid and sustained him, a circumstance happened which 
changed his position. ; 

Hester, the wife of Matthias, had a little garden and an apiary in one 
of the warm low vales that lie below the hills of Gleadless, which she 
was accustomed to visit at an early hour in the morning, before the 
shoring and still drunken colliers arose to pursue their black ‘toil. “ft 
was on one of these occasions, during that quarter of the changing year, 
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in which the sun looks over the eastern hills, about five hours after mid- 
night, that Hester set out, alone, but in conscious security, to, visit her 
flowers and bees, leaving her husband at his accustomed devotions. 

Some time had elapsed, and Matthias was about to leave his cottage, 
when his wife appeared at the threshold—rushed towards him with im. 
petuosity, and threw herself, wounded, bleeding, and swooning, into his 
arms! The terrified husband called to his aid the women neighbours; 
and as they ministered to her, and sought to call her back to life and 
seusibility, he stood leaning over, bewildered in grief and pity. ‘ Hap- 
pen this comes o’ Alan—the villain Harry,” muttered the oldest of the 
assistants, as she attempted to re-adjust, in comely beauty, the torn and 
scattered ringlets which fell from Hester’s pallid temples. At these 
words her face and bosom, which, but a minute before, were colourless 
as those of death, flushed with warm blood, and reddened with shame.— 
“ It is—it is,’ she murmured, “ Alan T'uitle—Alan Tuitle!’ and the 
tint of life again fled, and she sunk pale and motionless on the bed, on 
which she had before reclined. The women shrieked aloud; many of 
them had reason to loathe and detest “ Old King Harry,” and not a 
few of them trembled at the name of a man who had contrived to bring 
them into a state of silent and mysterious subjection to him. Matthias, 
on the instant, seemed to put on a new nature. His benignant aspect 
passed away, and his hitherto gentle eyes flashed with indignation, 
“ This—this is too much,” he exclaimed, and seizing an old military 
sword, which for years had hung undisturbed over the chimney, he drew 
it hastily from the scabbard, and rushed out of the house. 

In a little while, Hester, finding herself alone with creatures of her 
own sex, began slowly to recover from the terror which assailed her, 
and was enabled to explain to those around, the nature and extent of 
the misfortunes which had befallen her. ‘There was in her garden a 
little bower, covered so abundantly with creeping honeysuckles, and 
climbing peas, that it was almost impervious to light or rain. Into this 
bower had stepped the gentle Hester, and was about to repose herself 
within its partial gloom, when she was suddenly seized by the rude 
strong grasp of a man! She knew full well that Alan Tuitle had, long 
time before, not only looked upon her with unlawful passion, but had 
even assailed her ears with language which her pure heart shrunk from 
the knowledge of; yet insomuch did she partake of the fear of that 
danger which would surround her husband if he were made acquainted 
with the injuries she had received, that she had not breathed a syllable 
to him, or to any one, touching his conduct. The sensual villain had 
profited by this apprehension*of evil which Hester shared in common 
with the whole female community, and contemplated the commission of 
an enormity, which, like many of his past sins, would, as he believed, 
remain undivulged, and consequently unpunished, ‘To this black end, 
he privily crept to the silent bower, and awaited the time when his vic- 
tim would appear, to offer up her early and simple orisons... The wolf 
had secreted himself, and the lamb had entered—but the good shepherd 
who wateheth over all, beheld them together. They fought—the fee.« 
ble woman struggled with her brawny enemy. As her strength was 
fast sinking, and she had scarcely power, by the uncertain hold, which, 
with both hands, she had taken of his shaggy hair, to keep. his, leaths 
some face from her own, she heard the wretch suddenly. give aJoud 
howl of anguish, felt him relax his grasp, and in a moment, after saw 
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him depart. The mauner of her deliverance was accidental, and jn this 
wise. As her agile and slender fingers were clasped amongst his hai: 
now unloosed, and now seeking to assail again, one of them accidently 
entered the orbit of Alan’s left eye, and in the heat of the struggle, it 
was drawn back in such a manner, that the ball itself was throw) 
wounded and sightless on the bare cheek ! 

Matthias, bearing the naked sword before him, and uplifted Waiting 
the moment of its mortal descent on the head of the guilty, found him. 
self before the wretched hovel, in which Alan Tuitle, when he chose 
to sleep, sheltered himself like a savage and obscene beast alone in his 
lair. The door dropt in pieces on the first application of his foot, and 
one stride brought the enraged husband to the side of a foul black bed. 
upon which his ancient sabre fell with prodigious force. No sound, how- 
ever, followed the blow, the edge of the weapon but divided the rags and 
patches of wool of which it was made up, and Matthias owned a shud. 
dering joy, which filled his heart as he became suddenly sensible that he 
had been arrested in his fixed purpose to take the life of the man who 
had injured him. He looked again round the hovel, and as he assured 
himself that Alan was not within it, again did his bosom swell with self- 
gratification, and he rejoiced that when the spirit of revenge was upon 
him, a fortunate train of circumstances had rendered him incapable of 
the performance of his own purposes. ‘“ It is well,” said the now some- 
what soberer Matthias, ‘“‘ that I found him not, as I expected I should, 
else I had been his—his—executioner ; yet,’ he continued, leaning on 
his sword, which he now permitted to point to the ground, “ yet he 
shall hence, and this good blade shall drive him ; the measure of his of- 
fences is full, and his presence shall no longer pain me.” Thus deter. 
mined, Matthias bent his steps to the mouth of the Black Heading, and 
throwing himself into the machine which awaited his commands, rapidly 
descended seventy fathoms below the surface of the hill, and alighted 
amongst the sombre chambers, where he expected to find his daring and 
wicked injurer. He still held in his clenched hand the instrument of 
punishment or defence ; and his manner bearing signs of strong emotion, 
which even the stultified colliers could destinguish, the whole body of 
miners quickly gathered round him, and with gaping surprise awaited 
to hear the cause of their master’s sudden and unexpected visit. “ It 
is Alan Tuitle whom I seek,” said Matthias sternly; ‘ hath he 
descended ?” Some of the men were silent, for many cared little te 
speak of any thing they knew, or were ignorant of, which concerned the 
powerful and vindictive “ Harry:” others said he had not set foot in the 
corve since the night before ; but one of the colliers, called Jervase, de- 
clared he was certain he had seen him about an hour before come from 
a distant and abandoned part of the mine, which was scrupulously 
shunned by every one but himself, and which was called “ The Spirits’ 
Seat.” Matthias seized the lamp which burned the brightest, and, 
with determined resolution, pointing his sword towards the place de- 
scribed, quickly was lost to sight. The reasoning of the wondering col- 
liers on what they had seen and heard was short and conclusive: Their 
master, Matthias, had, in the person of his wife, received an injury, 
which many also amongst themselves might complain of. He had drawn 
his sword to take Alan Tuitle’s life ; and would doubtless succeed in his 
purpose, if Alan Tuitle was really in the Spirits’ Chamber, and the dis- 
turbed spirits themselves did not make forfeit the blood of one or both, 
for their most daring obtrusion on their dark and mysterious seat. Some 
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time passed away, and the colliers leaned upon their long picks, and placed 
their sooty cheeks close to the walls, straining earnestly, but silently, 
to catch the sound of footsteps or combat. Nothing was heard but the 
melancholy pattering of water as it fell in large drops from fissures in 
the roof; or, now and then, the more startling noise which was caused 
by the fall of heavy pieces of coal from the sides of the pit into deep 
shelvings, or almost interminable depths below. After the lapse of some 
time, however, Matthias was heard to strike against the sides of the 
way which he was traversing on his return, and in a moment afterwards 
he stood again in the midst of the workmen, pale, and seemingly ex- 
hausted. Some of them held up their flickering lamps, that they might 
better observe his face, and others passed them along the bright blade 
of his sword; but none of them ventured to ask what he had seen, and 
whereto he had penetrated. Matthias regained his confidence. ‘1 have 
beheld strange things,” said he to his expecting hearers ; ‘‘ whether they 
be spirits which inhabit the old mine, I know not; or whether he I 
seck keep them company, bodiless like themselves, I cannot tell ; but 
sure I am that these eyes of mine have beheld Alan Tuitle, and that 
this arm, when within its certain reach, struck at him.” After a pause, 
which the gaping colliers seemed little inclined to shorten, Matthias 
continued: ‘ He vanished as doth the figure seen for a moment in a 
silver mirror ; and at the instant he was lost to sight, my ears were 
assailed with a loud laugh, which presently seemed as if it were echoed 
by a hundred men, placed at different and distant parts of the old mine, 
purposely to repeat its mocking!’ Another pause ensued, which was at 
length, like the former, broken by Matthias. Stepping into the common 
machine, which would quickly raise him again to the surface of the 
earth, in a mild, but most firm tone, he commanded the men to give him 
the earliest notice of Alan Tuitle’s appearance in the pit, as he was de- 
determined,—this he said slowly and solemnly,—he should be no 
invre seen amongst them, ‘The colliers replied to him with a hoarse 
“hurrah!” and the revolving wheel presently brought him again within 
the region of the wholesome and illimited air. 

Peace again blessed the hearth of Matthias. Hester became as tran- 
quil, and, in the eyes of her husband, looked as lovely as ever ; and he 
himself exchanged the burning thoughts of revenge and hatred, which 
he had once entertained, for the gentle and blessed emotion of pity, 
that a fellow man should so forget and abuse the divinity of his nature, 
as to imitate the rapacity, and confess the sensual appetites common 
only to unclean and perishing beasts! But the days of peace which rise 
on this sad earth are short. 

The prime of the year had some time passed, and the cold and early 
uights of winter had begun, when Matthias and his wife sat by their 
smiling hearths, and rejoiced in the riddance of their enemy. They had, 
however, some small troubles; not a night passed but a bird was missed 
from the roost ; or provender of some sort, which was left in the air un- 
housed, was stelen, wasted, or destroyed. Before mid-winter, the whole 
people of Gleadless were, in their turn, subject to the invisible free. 
booter, Whatever might be the vices of the workers in the mines, they 
had hitherto lived amongst each other without any suspicion that ‘Thou 
shalt not steal” was @.necessary commandment, As is on mon’ o' this 
day amongst the few, small, sequestered villages in Englan , whi i Ave 
a distant neighbourhood of the large towns, they had no i ea of the 
usefulness or necessity of bars and lockers. Every hind slept with his 
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dvor only onthe latch ; and his small live stock, his working implements. 
nay, even his clothes, lay within or without the house, on the rarden 
hedge, or in the furrowed field, as chance or carelessness might have or. 
dered. But now terror and suspicion filled every mind ; each morning 
made known some new depred: ition ; the women would anh venture out, 
even while it was grey evening ; and at night time the men placed heavy 
bars of wood against the doors of their dwellings, and set up massy 
clubs, or other formidable weapons, within a convenient distance of the 
pallets on which they reposed. 

The storms of the year came, and the nights howled through their 
dreary length. The men of Gleadless became sullen as the season—my- 
sterious lights gleamed in the northern skies—when a man met his fel- 
low, or the whole of a frighted family pressed together to join in the chat 
of night, tales of the Spirits’ seat, in the Black Heading mine were ex. 
changed ; and aterrible belief of the presence and agency of disembodied 
souls pervaded every mind, save those of the educated Matthias and 
his gentle wife. 

But what to him were the opinions of the people round about? One 
brought him word that the blue spirits’ light had been seen for many an 
hour, flickering over the mouths of the pits ; another, that he had heard 
the death knock, and counted it, until he fell down in a swoon; and a 
third, that he had seen, with his own eyes, a ghost, as it stood in his 
way, and, with a motion, which was certain to be understood and obeyed, 
warned him to take another path... Yet what was this to the pious Mat- 
thias ? He could but share in the lamentations of the good and wise, that 
evil and folly were punished to the sons of men; and he knew not that 
any portion of the actions and thoughts of the superstitious people he 
employed had a peculiar reference to himself, 

But something did happen, which quickened his pulse and shortened 
his rest. Hester, albeit he knew, and she asserted, that the miners’ be- 
lief in apparitions and supernatural warnings, was by her utterly re- 
jected, became weak and timid as the meanest of her sex. One night 
she returned home in a state of perturbation, and would not yield its 
cause to the dearest wooings of her husband, From this moment she 
abandoned all morning and evening walks ; and even in mid-day, she li- 
mited the course of her exercise to a few fields from which her habitation 
could be seen. Her bees perished for lack of care ; and her flowers, and 
the bloom which had heretofore brightened in her countenanee, withered 
and passed away. The strength of Matthias was also shaken, yet he 
knew not why. He observed that his people, as he sometimes called the 
colliers, did not offer him, on meeting and parting, their awkward but 
customary greetings ; and he was vexed. Every day some fellow came 
to him, and sullenly demanded his discharge from the Black Heading, 
where he said he could not work ; and Matthias thereat was much anger- 
ed. The tenor of his ways was obstructed, broken, and the economy 
of the works destroyed. When harassed at the inexplicable behaviour 
of all around him, he returned home, and sought shelter and peace on 
the bosom of Hester, he found there a heaving heart, which forbade his 
rest, They talked of the gross superstitions of the miners, and Hester 
smiled, but trembled as she did so; and when he proposed to secrete 
himself in such a place, and at such a time, as, according to the popular 
belief, might enable him to see a ghost, and expose its fallacy to the 
penple, she grasped his arm with a man’s strength, and, pressing her wet 
cheek to his, implored him te abandon his dangerous purpose, Matthias 
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was beside himself; he felt that there was something unknown to him, 
which yet concerned him nearly ; that there was an intelligence existing 
in the moral world about him, of which he alone was ignorant. In. the 
meantime, the midnight plunderings continued ; the doings of the © spi. 
rits” were more talked of, and the barghaists ; the apparitions of those 
miners who had been, by accident, or some unknown operation during 
their dangerous empleyment, killed within the memory of the living, 
according to the testimony of many of them, were seen each nightfall, 
sitting on the cross rows and stiles round about, whistling their old 
tunes, or smoking tobacco, as they were wont when they lived on the 
earth in their proper flesh and blood, 

Goodness and simplicity are commonly joined together ; and the vir 
tuous and unsuspicious Matthias was the only being in the district of 
Gleadless who was uninformed of the cause and objects of the fears and 
thoughts which governed its inhabitants. The very children whispered 
his name, and the men pronounced it, between their many curses; and 
Hester heard it spoken, coupled with words, which wellnigh made her 
swoon, when her unwilling ear took them in; yet the wisely simple 
Matthias lived on, in ignorance, but not in bliss. 

On the morning of Sunday the 13th of April 1729, he arose weary 
and in pain, filled with a hot fever. During the previous day, the 
conduct of the people towards him had become really hostile ; and 
what most wounded him was the fact, that some whom he had served 
by the forgiveness of faults or debts, and set up again in strong pro- 
sperity after they had been thrown to the ground and overwhelmed 
with poverty, even shunned his presence, and were at evident pains to 
avoid the necessity of exchanging with him a word or a look.’ While 
beholding these things Matthias felt the worm of grief make its silent 
way into his heart; and he flung himself on his couch, not to sleep, but 
as it would seem, that the ever-moving worm, in the stillness of the 
night, might make the more speed of its cruel work, and penetrate to 
the inmost core. “ Hester,” said the spiritless Matthias, “ to-day is 
the celebration of the new commandment, ‘ ‘That we love one another ;’ 
L shall henee to the town, and hear the discourse of Master Robert 
Kelsall—it may be, that taking part in the holy business of the day, Heaven 
may vouchsafe me peace, or at least, permit the dispersion of the inex- 
plicable doubts and fears which fill and surround me.”  ‘* Matthias, 
my husband,” returned the affectionate Hester, “ even as you wish ; 
and when thou hast made thine own prayers, breathe for me, thy wife, 
oue supplication—that I may not be the sport and prey of any evil 
spirit, whether it be of the air or the earth.” Matthias pressed his 
other heart against that which beat in his too sensitive bosom ; and 
giving Hester a silent reply, more eloquent than uttered words could 
make, leisurely departed to partake in the service of his church, 

The air was frosty but kindly when he set forth on his little jour- 
hey ; and as he slowly descended the hills of Gleadless, and threaded the 
narrow footpaths, which, through the remains of the ancient parks of 
Hallam, led to the good old town, he felt an unusual calmness pervade 
his breast ; and as the pure and cold but not bleak wind, rushed on his 
lately fervid face, it seemed as if hé were lifted beyond the’ earth’ with 
buoyant hopes and clear assurances of presently-coming happiness. 
Matthias, with humble but cheerful demeanour, entered the Lower, ‘or 
Nether Chapel, as that was called, (to distinguish it from another buifd- 
ing of similar character, which stood somewhat higher in ‘the street,) 
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in which Master Robert Kelsall officiated. He took his accustomed 
seat; and, single-hearted as he was in all his doings, while he was seek. 
ing communien with Heaven, he had neither looks nor thoughts, to be- 
hold oy consider the countenances and whisperings of the townspeople, 
and his many acquaintances who made part of the congregation to which 
he was attached. 


The ordinary services of the day being concluded, the pastor, with brief 


solemnity, adverted to the sacrament which he was about to administer, 
He warned none to approach the table whereon it was set forth, whose 
bosom was burdened with an undivulged crime, or whose heart beat 
with anger against any fellow mortal. Matthias heard, and assented to 
the justice of the admonition ; he had long since forgiven his ‘ domes- 
tic spoiler,” and had the means of punishment been his at that mo. 
ment, he would have pronounced forgiveness. The minister dismissed 
the general congregation, and went forth to a small chancel wherein 
was a table bearing the sacred elements. Matthias and many aged 
people moved to follow him. As the latter observed his purpose, they 
hesitated one by one, and finally departed from the chapel. After a 
pause, Master Robert Kelsall, standing at the head of the table, with 
his hands clasped together, spoke as follows:—“ Matthias, wherefore 
art thou here? The fingers of men point to thee—a murderer !—Thy 
brethren have fled, and will not partake with thee. Fly also if thou 
hast shed man’s blood: fly, I denounce thee not—fly, and learn 
whether the unregenerated spirit, which bids men revenge theinselves 
upon one another, will sustain thee in solitude.” With these words 
the minister departed, beckoning the deaf men to follow him. Matthias, 
with wide-open but sightless eyes, looked on the door by which he pass- 
ed. In one moment of agony the secret of his misery was discovered— 
he was believed to be the murderer of Ailan Tuitle—his spirit hovered 
over the depths of the Black Heading— it called for retribution. The 
colliers, harrassed and dismayed by its frequent wailings and warn- 
ings, forgot it had at least half deserved the penalty of mortality, and 
became impatient for the temporal trial and punishment of the slayer, 
as the only means by which its anger could be appeased, and the mine 
and neighbourhood be freed from its horrid presence. The wounded 
heart of Matthias bled afresh; the “ jewel of his soul” was dulled— 
all now was plain to him ; he knew why the young fled, and the aged 
frowned, and the blind colliers declined his service. It was late in the 
evening when Matthias found himself at his cottage at Gleadless. Hes- 
ter received him at the door. They exchanged no words. It would seem 
that hearts truly affianced beat with true sympathy and perfect know- 
ledge toward each other, and need not the vulgar instruction of speech. 
Miserable and long was the night which followed. Matthias, at his ac- 
customed hour, rose from a couch which kind sleep had not permitted 
him for one moment to forget. In the course of a few hours, a num- 
ber of the half-clad children of the miners ran towards his dwel- 
ling, and proclaimed the approach of some one of mere than ordinary 
appearance. Matthias rose slowly from his seat, and received the 
half courteous salutation of Justice Jessop of the neighbouring Broom 
Hall. “ Master Matthias,” said the Magistrate, ‘(1 visit you as 4 
friend—attend to me. One Jervase has, of late, pestered my clerks 
with a strange tale of——of murder! which it seems some in- 
admissible supernataral evidence. would charge upon you. Stand firm, 
oman, we ore alene, and I visit you as a friend. Yesterday,’ I yield- 
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ed to the fellow’s importunities, and admitted his depositions ; they are 
to the effect, that having learned some injury offered or dene to»your 
wife by Alan Tuitle, a collier, you attacked him with @ naked sword, 
pursued him into an unfrequented part of the Black Heading Mine; and 
there slaying him, left his body without burial. ”” Matthias moved. his dry 
lips as if he would speak ; but the Justice motioned him te silence, and 
continued, “ The deponent sweareth, that ever since the spirit of the 
man hath appeared in and about the mine, praying his fellow-labourers 
to see justice done him on the earth, or at least to gather his bones and 
pay them Christian rites ; and further, that at many times, and in fear- 
ful words, it hath threatened to visit and plague him and others un- 
til its voice be obeyed.” Matthias again vainly essayed to speak, but 
the Magistrate once more prevented him. ‘“ In virtue of my office, 
Master Matthias, I might institute strict inquiry into these things, and 
hold you in strict charge, until a public inquest had been made into this 
matter ; but Master Matthias,”’—and here the voice of the speaker was 
somewhat broken—*‘ I am a husband and a fond one, and I know not 
what my choleric head might have prompted me to do, had I steod on 
your grounds. “ Mark me,” he said, ‘‘ you are a just man. Inquiry inte the 
affair must take place—it shall be friendly towards you. To-morrow 
have such about you as knew the dead man’s evil character ; and myself 
and some colleagues will attend you, and join in some declaration; which 
may perhaps clear your reputation, and disabuse the natives here of the 
belief, that the ghost of a murdered man stalks about, crying in vain for 
justice.” Matthias involuntarily bowed in token of gratitude, and Justice 
Jessop departed. The first impulse of the poor denounced wretch, was 
to descend into the Black Heading. Made desperate by excess of misery, 
he was willing to believe himself the slayer of Alan Tuitle, and that 
his corse lay in the Spirit’s Seat, and did indeed cry for decent sepulture. 
‘* Once more,” said he to the colliers, who looked on him askanee with 
fear and hatred, “ will 1 essay to learn the secret of yonder mine ;’’ and 
taking in either hand a lamp, he recklessly cast himself on the neglected 
subterranean passages which led to it. Long and eagerly did the men 
lay their ears on the floor of the pit, and inquire of the gloomy silence 
which reigned around, what was doing in the haunted place. Matthias 
rushed back amongst them, and fell on his knees, as if unconsciously, in 
the attitude of thanksgiving. He spoke not; and the miners seeing that 
he was sinking to insensibility, quickly placed him in the corve, and he 
was raised to air and light. He was borne to his house, and consigned 
to the tender ministrations of his wife. The day passed ; and the night 
came and found Matthias leaning still on the bosom of Hester, who, at 
intervals, gently conjured him to bless her with the sound of his voice, 
and acquaint her with what new evil they were threatened. Matthias 
at length rallied, and confusedly detailed the conversation which had 
passed in the morning, and the agreement respecting the judicial inquiry 
which was to succeed on the morrow. ‘ When the Justice departed,” 
said he, “ a sudden resolution came upon me that I would once more 
visit the Spirit’s Seat, and, if possible, discover whether the man whom I 
sought to bind—surely not to kill—met his death therein as ‘he’ fled 
from me. I passed through many dangerous ways, wheteon I saw the 
marks of the feet of men, and here and there pieces of bright coab newly 
broken. 1 persevered and went beyond all former venturings ; at Jast | 
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was stopped by inhaling the violet odeur, which) foreruns» the- creeping 


and fatal. damp; and: holding up my lamp te:takeva last: Jook arewnd, | 
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beheld a—a human eye, glaring horridly upon me, and presently the 
demon laugh which I had heard before rattled through the place, and I 
—I know not that I should be ashamed to confess, for nothing human 
can live in the poisonous gloom, from amidst which that evil eye looked 
on me,—I straightway fled! Hester regarded her distracted hus. 
band with solemn earnestness while he spoke, and rising, stood before 
him for a moment, as if she held solemn counsel with*herself. “ Yes,” 
at length she exclaimed, “ thus it shall be: the rest is the care of hea. 
ven. Matthias, thou hast often pressed me to give thee leave to pass a 
night in ambush, where, as the besotted colliers say, the ghost of Alan 
Tuitle and troops of others have been seen gliding to and fro: for once 
I will give thee to danger and unknown jeopardy. Dost thou feel strong, 
Matthias ? Thou shalt rest during the first watch of the night, then thou 
shall arm thyself, and taking with thee this mantle which I am wont to 
wear, privily take thy place within the bower in which I used to delight, 
As soon as thou perceivest the coming flush of the morning, place these 
other habiliments on the ground beside thee, and shrouding thy head in 
the mantle, hold silent communion with geod angels until thou art vi- 
sited. ‘ Hester looked as if she would have said more; but her teers 
began to fall fast, and in her turn she needed support. Matthias kuew 
his wife to be wise and to be good, and he obeyed her, as would the child 
its parent. Matthias slept, arose at the time proposed, armed himself, 
and embracing the trembling Hester, set forth on his mission. 

The night waned, and the morning rose, discovering Hester at the 
side of her couch, buried in mental devotion, or at times watching the 
upward progress of the sun, or listening at the door of the cottage. Hour 
after hour passed, and the full blaze of day was coming on, yet Matthias 
had not returned, Hester had passed a time of agony, and was about to 
go forth in search of her husband, when Justice Jessop, attended by his 
clerks and men, and twelve of the burgesses of the town, whom he had 
called together, appeared at the cottage. The presence of Matthias was 
demanded, Hester presented herself with a distracted air ; her husband 
was hence. The brow of the Justice became severe, and the jurymen 
began in an under tone to talk with each other. The colliers, who were 
impatient about the business which was going forward, likewise assem- 
bled, and after some further expenditure of their patience, declared, one 
and all, that it was plain Master Matthias had murdered Alan Tuitle, 
and being unable to quiet his spirit, or to face the inquiry of justice, 
had abandoned wife and home, and fled the country! Just as every one 
had declared his assent to this opinion, the shouts of distant men drew 
the attention of the whole company in a particular direction, Hester 
ran towards the quarter from whence the noise came ; the voices became 
stronger and more distinct ; as cream of joy burst from her; and falling 
to the ground, she was left to the care of some whose humanity was not 
entirely overwhelmed by their curiosity. The turmoil increased, and 
the crowd rolled on, until it came before the cottage, and the Justice 
and his wondering attendants were in the midst. Matthias pressed for- 
ward amidst loud “ hurrahs!’’ thrusting before him a man strongly 
bound with ropes; as be came in front of the chief persons preseut, he 
struck or pushed his prisoner with some force, and he fell to the ground 
en his side. Matthias then set his right foot on his shoulder, and ex- 
claimed, ** Behold the ghost of Gleadless!’ Wonder and admiration 
filled the minds of the spectators ; the prostrate man was Alan Tuitle, 
alive, and rendered hideous by a strange dress of skins and feathers, his 
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beard falling on his bare and bloody breast, and his whole person pre- 
senting an object of horror and loathing. Meanwhile Master Matthias, 
who was bleeding from several small wounds, and was apparently much 
distressed by some unparalleled exertion, had been seated, and had re. 
freshments set before him. Presently the whole assembly became silent, 
and regarded Matthias, the wretch lying on the earth, and then the 
Justice, as if to inquire from whom the first words of explanation would 
yrroceed, Matthias saw what was passing in their minds, and thus ad- 
dressed them :— By the counsel of my wife, have I secured your tor- 
mentor and mine. In the early morning I lay within my garden bower, 
disguised and secretly armed; presently I heard a rustling among the 
leaves, and saw a huge figure, which I could not recognise, take up some 
woman’s habiliments which lay at its entrance, and utter a loud laugh. 
My heart beat against my sides—I had heard that laugh before. “ Oh! 
oh!” said the unknown, “ what, thou hast proved wise, and art corved 
——now,” and another horrid laugh burst forth, as he pressed his way 
to the interior of the bower, and encircled my head and neck with his 
arms. IT was enveloped in this mantle, and durst scarcely contend with 
the vreat strength with which he seized me, until I had so far removed 
the covering as to enable me to breathe. At the moment I could respire 
freely, 1 sprung suddenly from beneath him, and then threw him on his 
back, It was now morning, and we were face to face. I knelt on the 
breast of my injurer, my hands seized his throat, and I could have 
rer him on the spot ; but this would not have served my purpose. 
Long we lay on the ground, until my firm grasp began to relax ; in 
truth, my senses failed me. My enemy rallied, I lamented that I had not 
pressed out at once the breath of life—we fought with various changes 
of fortune. He fled, I pursued ; the hours wasted: at length the fight 
was mine; a blow stunned him, and falling on him once more, I bound 
him as you behold!” The Justice, who was already moved by this reci- 
tal, embraced Master Matthias, in the face of the whole multitude. 
Meanwhile the wounded man, who was supposed to be hurt beyond all 
power of motion, had contrived to loosen the gyves on his arms and legs, 
and with the speed of lightning fled towards the mouth of the Black 
Heading. A few pursued, but the body of the spectators stood motion- 
less with surprise, Alan reached the desired place, and in a moment 
leant into the corve and was lost to sight; the revolving wheel ran ra- 
pidly round for a moment ; in the next, the chain to which it was attach- 
ed ceased to run ; a low heavy noise was distinetly heard ; and a shudder 
ran through the crowd, as they at once became sensible, that Alan 
Tuitle, at that instant, lay at the bottom of the pit a mass of lifeless 
flesh and broken bones. ' ” r . 
When the first wonder at the events of the day had subsided, the 
Magistrate directed that the hovel, which was formerly oceupied by the 
dead man, should be razed ; the work was completed in an hour, and 
discovered the mouth of an old and neglected pit, which led directly to 
that underground neighbourhood, which had received the name of the 
Spirits’ Seat. Its course was traced, and the skins of sheep and lambs 
were seen lying about. In one place, were stores of articles which had 
been stolen since the time of the supposed murder ; and at its extremity 
was found the complete apparel of one, who, some years before, was 
supposed to have been privately murdered or spirited away, 
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HERRERA, SURNAMED EL DIVINO, 
NO. I, 


* Cantaba en dulce son Herrera, 
Gloria del Betis espacioso.” 
Balthasar de Escobar. 


Tue renown of Genius, like that of Truth, whereof, indeed, it is the 
most bright and universal messenger, in its advance through Time, is 
subject to continual ebbs and flows, and has its moments of eclipse as 
well as its seasons of full lustre. There is no great poet or philosopher 
but has experienced from posterity every alternation, from homage to 
contempt ; each, perhaps, alike capricious: and mighty names—nay, 
the productions of an entire century or language—occasionally fade, for 
a time, into an oblivion, upon which those who witness their revived ho. 
nours look back with surprise. The sincere worshipper of Poetry, in 
his pursuit of beauty and excellence, wheresoever they may reside, indif- 
ferent to the prevailing fashion or creed of the day, is ever meeting 
with treasures, which their antiquated mould, or less accessible situation 
has, for a season, condemned to neglect. At such times, he is impelled 
by a strong desire to acquaint all whom he has the means of addressing, 
with the secret of riches so unjustly disregarded, and to demand respect 
for the old masters of song, whose place of honour is too frequently 
usurped by pretenders to an ephemeral reputation. He will earnestly, 
according to the measure of his powers, appeal against the indifference 
whereby their works are allowed thus to sink into temporary darkness ; 
persuaded that they remain unhonoured solely because they are unno- 
ticed. 

The fate of Spanish literature in England, notwithstanding some 
bright examples of its culture, has, for the last quarter of a century, af- 
forded a remarkable instance of the vicissitudes to which we have allud- 
ed. The music of that band of poets, whose strains were the guide and 
delight of our ancestors, has passed from our ears as though it had 
never been heard amongst us ; for, save Cervantes, and perhaps Queye- 
do, what Spanish name do we now hear familiarly mentioned? That 
this neglect is lamentable and unmerited, we would gladly make some 
endeavour to demonstrate ; and great would be our pride, were we to 
succeed in winning for the noble singers of Castile, some portion of that 
love which was willingly rendered them by our predecessors, 

In the performance of this pleasant duty, we now propose to draw 
aside, with a reverend hand, a rich curtain that conceals from English 
eyes the throne of a true poet of the olden time. Look! what a noble 
and excellent presence! His eye, indeed, gazes haughtily around ; for 
hte Spain was the empress and jewel of Christendom: but his lip is full 
of gentleness, and even of sorrow. These are garlands strewn amongst 
the records of ancient learning upon which he is supported, It is, ia 
truth, a stately and radiant appearance! for the star of immortality 
sparkles on his brow like a crown, and upon the footstool of his throne 
his countrymen have inscribed, in golden characters, “ HERRERA EL 
DIVINO.” , nian 

Spain, it is true, can boast of no Dante or Ariosto, nor does she pos- 
sess many specimens of composition polished to the fastidious gloss of 
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the: Italian model ; but, in many of the fairest provinces of song, she 
has no reason to dread comparison with her sister Hesperia. If Italy 
produces Dante, Spain may reply with Calderon ;, and, the name of Cer. 
vantes will at least balance that of Boccaccio. There is a peculiar luxu- 
riance in the flow of Spanish poetry, which appears, indeed, almost like 
a spontaneous production of this favoured land of its birth. The ro- 
mantic charm which invests every page of the older annals, and every 
foot of the soil of Spain, is yet more vividly present in the writings of 
her knightly bards ; and, in their expressions and images, a rich Orien- 
tal tinge, possessed by no other European literature, still attests the 
former influence of her Saracen invaders. It is in lyrical poetry that 
Spain is most wealthy ; from the old romances which were poured forth 
without effort or forethought in her earlier times, tothe more cultivated, 
but less rational, productions of a later period, the genius of her lan- 
guage has always appeared to find its happiest display in this class of 
composition. The lyrical poets of Spain, all their grace, genius, and 
fire apart, awaken a personal interest claimed by few of their brethren. 
They were not mere recluses, or book-men, or tuneful vissionaries, but 
soldiers, and courtiers, and statesmen, and gallants ; rejoicing, through 
every change of condition, in the study and exercise of their favourite 
art. In the Spanish leaguer, the sound of the guitar was never mute; 
and the proud Ambassador who represented Charles V. at the Council 
of Trent, entered the assembly with a sonnet to his ladye’s curls, folded 
within his glove ; or, as Hurtado de Mendoza himself, one of the bright- 
est examples of this brilliant class, describes the poet-soldier of his 
day, 
| “ Aora en la dulce ciencia embebecido, 
Ora con el uso del ardiente espada 


Aora con la mano y el sentido 
Puesto en seguir la plaza levantada.” 


Such were the men whose genius shed a glory over three centuries of 
the literary history of Spain. 

The author to whom our immediate attention is directed, borrows no 
lustre from so captivating a position ; for of the circumstances of his 
life scarcely any record survives. It is, indeed, strange that so little 
should now be known of the history of Fernando de Herrera, since his 
merit appears to have met with the fullest recognition from his contem. 
poraries. But these having neglected to secure what was, no doubt, well 
known in their time, a few scanty notices, to which no material addi- 
tions can now be expected, are all that remain of his life in the present 
day. He was born at Seville, a city notorious throughout Spain for her 
indifference towards the annals of her illustrious sons, in the beginning 
of the 16th century ; but the years of his birth and of his death are alike 
unknown. Francisco de Rioja says that his Spanish annals (now lost) 
were completed as far as 1590. This statement, which is adopted by, the 
biographer in the Parnaso Espanol, would place the time of his death 
later than that assigned by Nicolas Antonio, and suggested as probable 
by Bouterwek. However this may be, it appears certain that he reach. 
ed an advanced age, and was, at the period of his death, an -ecclegiastic, 
some say of the Franciscan order, others assert that the class to which 
he belonged is unknown. There is little doubt that he, assumed the 
cow! at a late period of his life only. All the biographers agree in rec: 
presenting his learning as uncommonly ripe, and extensive 5, his works, 
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indeed, afford abundant evidence of this truth. A part only of his writ. 
ings survive ;* the rest—unless there be truth in the doubtful story of 
their destruction, shortly after his decease, by a literary opponent— 
may, perhaps, still exist in some monastic library, or disregarded collec. 
tion ; receptacles abounding throughout the peninsula, wherein many 
fair productions of the Spanish authors still lie interred. ‘The published 
writings of Herrera consist of the Annotations upon Garcilaso, teeming 
with learned and happy illustration, but destitute of critical skill; a 
History of the War of Cyprus, and the Sea-fight off Lepanto, and a 
Life of Sir Thomas More, in prose ; and two books of Lyrical Poems, 
containing sonnets, sestinas, canciones or odes, and elegies, almost ex. 
clusively turning on amatory or historical themes. In his love lays, he 
has evidently taken for his model Petrarch; whose elegance and precision 
he sought to introduce, more completely than had yet been attempted, 
into his native literature. They are characterised by the same repeti- 
tion of the one idea—unsuccessful love—through every artifice of poetic 
invention. The name of the lady whom he celebrates is not known ; 
some of his critics, indeed, dispute the fact of her real existence. One 
of his canciones affords some grounds for naming her Dona Leonora de 
Milan, Condesa de Gelves ; but this is a doubtful supposition. Such, in 
brief, is all we know respecting the personal history of this great poet. 
Our ignorance of private records respecting him is, however, less to be 
regretted, inasmuch as we are thereby required to address our whole at- 
tention to the purely poetical aspect of his writings ; an examination 
which will amply engage all the care we can devote to the illustration of 
our author. 

In point of time, succeeding Boscan, Garcilaso de la Vega, and Hur- 
tado y Mendoza, Herrera is the fourth of Spain's classical poets ; so 
called (in contradistinction from the adherents of the older national re- 
dondillas) from their replacing the careless luxury of the popular style, 
by a regularity of form, and accuracy of expression, imitated, as had 
previously been done in Italy, from the models of antiquity. In the 
pursuit of this object, Herrera imagined that his predecessors had failed 
to impart sufficient dignity and splendour to the Spanish Muse ; and the 
endeavour to supply this deficiency appears to have been the guiding 
principle of his poetical labours. His works thus constitute an era in 
the history of Spanish poetry, into which he introduced a loftiness of 
manner and opulence of style previously unknown. He also set the ex- 
ample of a greater freedom in the construction of his sentences, and 
coined many words, chiefly from Latin originals, These innovations, al- 
though vehemently assailed by the Castilian purists, and ridiculed by 
Quevedo, (himself nearly as great an offender in that way,) have, for 
the most part, been adopted into the language. Upon the dress of his 
poems he bestowed uncommon care, selecting such phrases and words 
only as he conceived to be fitting for metrical use ; of these he is said 
to have prepared, -for his own reference, a very copious vocabulary.” 











* Those which are now lost consisted of Historical Annals of the Reign of Charles 
V.; of Pastoral Eclogues, and Heroic Poems, together with Latin Verses, in the 
production of which he is said to have excelled. Of Spanish prose, with the exception 
of Mendoza, he was the first classical author. His style, as it appears in the com- 
ment on Gareilaso, is noble and flowing, but diffuse. The treatises noticed above, 
which, though still extant, are searce, we have not seen. 

* PF. De Rioja. 
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That such extreme fastidiousness and effort should at times have be- 
traved him into affectation and obscurity, will not excite surprise ; but 
it must not be inferred from this admission that Herrera’s works are to 
be commended or dispraised for their style alone, ‘They are replete 
with bold and beautiful thoughts, and decorated with infinite richness 
by an imagination peculiarly sensitive and abundant. A fine mellow 
strain of allusion and imagery displays rather than obtrudes the fruitful 
lore of the poet ; and, above all, in the treatment of high themes, he 
soars to a pitch of solemn and lofty inspiration which no modern author 
certainly has surpassed. 

We have said that, in his amatory sonnets and elegies, Herrera was a 
professed follower of Petrarch. It seems probable, that emulation of 
the great Tuscan master, rather than any peculiar bitterness of passion. 
ate regret, suggested to his choice the theme of disappointed love, which 
forms the constant burden of his song. ‘That he was attracted by some 
lady, whose superiority of rank formed an obstacle to his suit, cele- 
brated under the various titles of “ My Light,” “‘ My Star,” “ Sirena,” 
« Aglaia,” “The Exalted Heliodora,” &c., appears in some degree sub- 
stantiated by the verses, alluding to such an attachment, addressed to 
him by various contemporary authors. Even these, however, might be 
mere compliments, pursuing the fiction which he had chosen to assume. 
But, that the burden of such a wo as his verses depict; that the 
tortures, burnings, faintnesses, &c. &c. which appeal for pity at every 
step of his prolonged T'ristia,—prolonged throughout years of poetical 
activity,—were more than ingenious sacrifices to the prevalent taste, 
few who have the patience to read them throughout will believe. We 
have no great faith in the personal sorrows of Petrarch himself.* There 
is a certain fervour in the language of unaffected passion which cannot 
be counterfeited or mistaken. No reader ever doubted the amorous 
frenzy of the “ Maseula Sappho.” 

These “ willow-strains” of Herrera, although abounding with manifold 
affectations, and extravagant conceits, with frigid playing upon words, 
and all the vices peculiar to the genre, are nevertheless redeemed by the 
sonorous melody of the versification, and by frequent traits of peculiar 
sweetness and felicity. Few writers have moved in the narrow bound- 
ary of the sonnet with greater ease and dignity than our author; in- 
deed, the necessity of confining his exuberance of diction within such 
close limits, has compelled him to adopt a conciseness which contrasts 
advantageously with the teadeacy to diffuseness perceptible in his 
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* A similar disbelief in the literal truth of the love-lamentations of Petrarch, 
Dante, and the host of poets who followed in their track, may possibly have con- 
tributed to lead Signor Rosetti to the singular theory promulgated in two treatises 
which he has recently published. According to him, these effusions must be re- 
garded as a kind of symbolical cipher ; by which, under the expressions of amatory 
passion, the writers of Europe circulated amongst the initiated, perilous anti-papal 
inaxims, and aspirations for freedom. This, in spite of the ingenuity with which 
it is supported, we must take leave to consider as a chimera, devoid of all probabi- 
lity, and at variance with common sense. Petrarch, in one of his letters, ridicules 
the idea of such allegorical interpretations, which, it appears, some contemporary 
had sought to affix to his poems: and the learned Tiraboschi, speaking of the fan. 
iful commentators upon Dante, says, with unusual severity, “ Ogni parola credasi 
che racchiudese qualche profondo arcano; e percid i commentatori: pongono. tutto il 
loro studio nel penetrar dentro a quella pretesa caligine, e nel ridurre il sensa mistico 
al letterale :—e chi sa quanti pensieri (al Dante) hanno asi attribuiti che a lui non 
frano mai passati pel capo.” 
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longer compositions. In selecting the following specimen, we have, 
perhaps, been too much guided by its eminence in beauties, which the 
happiest translation cannot hope to preserve ; it is, however, no un. 
fair representative of Herrera’s general tone : 


SONNET CXX. Lis. I. 





Roxo sol, que con tu hach a luminosa, &c. 





Red Sun, that dost thy torch resplendent bear, 

To paint the high, empurpled heaven around, 
Hast thou, in all the world, one beauty found 

To match my blessed Light, serenely fair ? 

Or hast thou, amorous, bland, and fragrant Air, 
That scatterest freshness where thy pinions sound, 
When her rich veil of curls my Light unbound, 

Touched tresses lovelier than that golden hair ? 

Thou Moon, night’s glory! ye illustrious quire 
Of planets, and the host that changeless shine, 

Are such twin stars in all your firmament ? 

Clear Sun, Air, Moon, and Lamps of golden fire, 
Heard ye throughout your course such wo as mine, 

Or saw a Light less kind to Love's lament ? 


We subjoin another, which we have chosen for the sake of the elegant 
turn of thought, as well as because it affords a good instance of the 
verbal trifling with which our author frequently amuses himself. These 
whimsicalities present a great difficulty to the translator; we have, 
however, in some measure preserved the form of the puzzle. 


SONNET III. Lr. 2. 
Tu gozas la luz bella en claro dia, &c. 


Thou, blest Endymion! through the shining day, 
Enjoy’st thine own Diana’s lovely light ;— 
Mine from the earliest dawn enchains my sight, 

And vain desires my gladness wear away. 

Thee the cool Nights in gentle slumber lay, 

Till red and hoary dawn on Earth alight ;— 

7 wake, with wounds unhealed, through shadowy night, 
And day's light hours, unlit by my Light's ray. 
Upon ¢fhy rosy brow, and eyelids sweet, 

Fair Delia sighs, and from thy kisses drains 
The bliss well purchased by her former care ;— 
My Light, unpitying, from her lofty seat, 

Circled with golden rays, beholds my pains, 
Nor thanks the grief her memory bids me wear. 


But all Herrera’s sonnets are not occupied with this monotonous bur- 
den of lamentation ; those in which he celebrates some historical fact, 
or addresses an eminent personage, are amongst the best of his compo- 
sitions in this form. The following we consider as nearly as possible 
faultless: the grave and solemn pomp of the language is in admirable 
harmony with the melancholy sublimity of the theme. 


SONNET XXXVI. Lip. 1. 





Del peligro del mar, de! hierro abierto, &c. 


From his sea-perila, from the naked blade 
Which the fierce Cimbrian waved—and, awe-inspired, 
Fled at that haughty voice—escaping ; tired, 

Stood Marius on lamenting Byrsa’s strand. 
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The sterile plain regarding, and the bare 
Deserted site of that unhappy spot, 
Sorrowing, he mourned aloud his heavy lot ; 

And these sad accents pierced the doubtful air : 

* In thy disastrous ruin I behold, 

O shattered rampart, Heaven’s tremendous change, 
And all the troubled wreck of human fate : 
What more appalling chance, or moral strange, 

Can be, than Marius in his grief consoled, 

By viewing thee, O Carthage, desolate !’ 

Hitherto, Herrera appears only as a successful follower of the great 
Italian poet ;—in a province, which all the talent and skill of its masters 
have barely rescued from the indifference of posterity :—we are now to 
observe him in a nobler exercise of his art, wherein, amongst the mo- 
derns, at least, he had no predecessor, and has hitherto found no equal. 
His Canciones combine the energy of the classical lyrics with the sweet- 
ness of the Italian canzoni, coloured by the rich and sober dignity of the 
Spanish temperament. ‘They do not possess the fire and abrupt variety 
of the Pindaric, nor the exquisite propriety of the Horatian odes ; but 
they are far more gorgeous in their apparel, and breathe in more elevated 
strains. No writer has worn the mantle of lyrical inspiration with greater 
majesty, or uttered music of more sustained beauty, than Herrera. His 
imagery, lavished in the utmost profusion, is bold and varied ; and he 
excels in felicitous changes of personification, which present his subject 
in forms perpetually novel and picturesque. Upon the language of these 
works he has exhausted all the resources of his skill,—obtaining a 
marvellous flexibility of ‘manner, by the unusual freedom of construction 
ke employs ; and choosing his expressions with peculiar care. But it is 
in the lofty tone of these effusions that their rare excellence consists ; 
they strike the mind with an air of sublimity, which carries the hearer 


upwards, as upon wings.—Herrera’s canciones may be divided into two - 


classes ; the pensive, and the historical or heroic. From the former, we 
select his celebrated “ Ode to Sleep ;” which, for harmony of versifica- 
tion, and tender beauty of manner, is unrivalled by any similar com- 
position. The spirit of this lyric may, indeed, in some measure be pre- 
served ; but its delicious grace, and felicity of language, escape almost 
wholly in the process of translation. In the original, the imploring tone 
of supplication, the elegant variety in the mode of address, and the 
dreamy beauty of the epithets, form a whole, the effect of which is ab- 
solutely enchanting. 


CANCION I. 





Suave sueno, tu que en tardo buelo, &c. 





Sweet Slumber, that, in slow encircling flight, 

Wavest thy lazy wings, with soothing sway, 

Crown’d with the drowsy poppy’s purple hues, 

Through the pure, floating, silent heaven of night; 

Come to this furthest verge of sinking day, 

And with thy blessed dews, 

Bathe my aad eyes, and grateful calm infuse ! 

For, weary slave to mine infuriate pain, 

I find no rest from care, 

And grief subdues the vigour to sustain :—~ 

Hear my submissive prayer! 

Come at my prayer submissive! Thou, the pride 

Of that fair nymph whom Heré made thy bride! 
NO, XL—vVOL. II, 258 
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Most heavenly sleep! poor mortals’ brightest dower! 
Sweet respite to the sufferer’s keen distress, 
Most amorous sleep! O come to me, who sigh 
To cheat this busy anguish for an hour, 

And all iny sense to deep repose address. 

And wilt thou see me die 

For need of thee, who wert not wont to fly ? 

O cruel, thus to leave one lonely breast 

Awake in weary wo, 

Sole stranger to the healing calm impress’d 

On all the world below! 

Glad sleep ! come, holy sleep! around me close, 
And o’er my troubled spirit shed repose! 


Display thy power in this mine urgent need! 
Descend, and sprinkle melting dews around. 
Veil from my sight the dawn’s expanding glow. 
Hear my consuming plaint, my misery plead ! 
And moisten my hot brow. 

See! his blent rays the sun is kindling now. 
Delicious sleep! return: thy pinions fair 
Fan, with soft murmurings; 

And bid Aurora, with unwelcome air, 

Fly back, on rapid wings. 

Thus shall the early day’s approaching light 
Heal the long injuries of icy night. 


O Sleep! an offering of thy nodding flowers 

I bring thee! now thy mild enchantment rain 

On the drear hollows of my heavy eyes. 

Bid soothing airs, bedewed with fragrant showers, 
Come, waving magic solace o’er my brain ; 

And of my sorrow’s toils 

Efface, O gentle sleep! the furrowed spoils! 

Come, then, beloved sleep! come, fluttering sprite ! 
From the rich orient’s eye 

Young Phebus shoots a beam of hoary light. 
Merciful Sleep! draw nigh, 

And my long wo shall cease :—So may’st thou find 
Delight, in loved Pasithea’s arms entwined! 


Is not this, even as viewed through the dim medium of our translation, 
a strain such as few poets have uttered. 

In consideration of the extent to which our comment has already pro- 
ceeded, we must forego the pleasure of exhibiting any sketch of those 
Canciones, which Herrera addressed to his real or fancied mistress: 
Some of these are exquisite; and there are few which do not contain 
poetical thoughts expressed in language of great beauty. Unwillingly, 
also, do we omit an intended analysis of his Elegies in Terza Rima, 
dedicated to the same subject. One of these, which commences, Bien 
debes asconder, oscuro cielo,—bewailing the supposed death of his ladye- 
love, several Spanish critics* regard as the most perfect of his works ; 
and very sweet and pathetic it certainly is:—yet we cannot admit as 
chefs d'euvre of our author any imitations; such as this, however suc- 
cessful, must undoubtedly be termed. 

We are in no wise sorry, that the straitness of our present limits de- 
fends us from the task of developing to such of our readers, as Petrarch 





* Such, as far as we can gather from the tone of his remarks, is also Bouterwek’s 
opinion. 
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has not already made acquainted with this vicious kind of production, 
the ingenuity which Herrera has wasted upon Sestinas ; or compositions 
in six stanzas, of three couplets each, the same three pairs of rhymes 
preserved through all the verses ; each, however, in a different order of 
arrangement. We may observe, that in this paltry abuse of metrical 
artifice, Herrera has displayed, perhaps, as much dexterity as any of his 
fellow-criminals, Little praise is implied in the remark ; and with this 
brief observation we gladly quit an ungrateful subject. 

We have now attempted, in some degree, to pourtray Herrera’s chief 
attainments in two considerable provinces of the poetic art ;—our next, 
and by far more important task, will be to display them in a sphere 
wherein the genius of the poet rises to a still brighter pre-eminence. It 
is in.virtue of his sublime Heroic Odes that Herrera is mainly entitled 
to the exalted station which we claim for him amongst lyrical writers ; 
for we do not hesitate to assert, in full recollection of Chiabrera,* Guidi,t 
Fileaja and Quintana, and many others, his successors and imitators,— 
that, in this department of poetical creation, for majesty of style, and 
grandeur of conception, Herrera as yet stands wholly unapproached. 
Our notice of these noble compositions, which deserve to be unfolded 
with more fulness and deliberation than we could now bestow upon them, 
will form the subject of a concluding paper. 





* Of these, Chiabrera has followed Herrera most nearly, and with the most success. 
_ + Compare this Author's Ode on the deliverance of Vienna by Sobieski, fine as it 
is, with any of Herrera’s three, on the Victory of Lepanto. 





LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. 





*¢ ©! for the death of those 


* Who for their country die!" 
James MONTGOMERY, 





Son, Christian, Patriot, Hero, Statesman, Friend, 

Gentle in peace, in peril unsubdued ; 

All attributes that mark the great and good, 
Did in the breast of Young Fitzgerald blend ! 
His was the rare ambition, when, to bend 

Before our country’s ruthless tyrants would 

Have been accounted honour, with his blood 
Our country’s falling freedom to defend. 

Nor vainly sank that blood upon the prison 

Whence heavenward his martyr-spirit fled. 

If now our freedom’s dawning star hath risen; 

If Erin now may lift her drooping head ; 

Not ours the glory of that change!—It is on 
His grave its mourning laurels Must be shed ! 


—— ~ 
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A SUMMER EVENING DIALOGUE BETWEEN AN 
ENGLISHMAN AND A POLE. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU, 


Po.e.—You should not ask foreigners to praise your country till you 
can shew it them under such an aspect as this. Its rural scenes should 
be entered upon at this very hour of this very season. I have told you 
that you should approach Heidelberg at sunset, and Venice when the full 
moon has risen, and Genoa when the sun first peeps up from the sea. 
Abroad, I would say, traverse the harvest fields of England, when they 
wave in the golden ‘light of an August evening. 

Ene.isuman.—Is the beauty of our landscape peculiar? I should have 
thought, without any allusion to your own unhappy country, that you 
had seen many such prospects as this in the flourishing agricultural re- 
gions through which you have travelled. 

Potr—I1 have traversed many corn districts, during both seed-time 
and harvest ; and the song of the vine-dressers, and the chant of the 
reapers, are alike familiar to me. But there is a beauty in your rural 
districts which I discern in no others. ‘The haze on the horizon, which 
tells that a busy city is there, enhances the charm of the balmy solitude ; 
and yonder lordly mansion among the woods, and the peasant’s cottage 
in the lane, give a grace, by contrast, to each other. 

EneuisomAn.—And their inhabitants, likewise, I suppose. Yonder 
whistling labourer, plodding homeward with his sickle in his hand, con- 
trasts well with the mechanic loitering through the field, chewing straws. 
And that cottage mother, gleaning in the next field, with her tribe of 
little ones about her, forms as pleasant an object as Lord W. with his 
train of high-born sons and daughters—as graceful a riding party as ever 
was seen—emerging from the green lane upon the down. 

Po.te.—It is a tranquil and fair scene. The voices of the children, 
pulling dog-roses and birdweed, are as sweet to the ear as the cooing of 
the ringdove in the grove we have just left ; and there is music in the 
village clock, which sets all these peasants converging towards their 
homes. If ever there was peace, it is surely here ; and it is soothing, 
even to the lacerated heart of a Pole, to witness it. 

EneiisHMAN.—Such are the outward shows of things in this world. 
Do you not know, my friend, that brows often ache under coronets, and 
that splendid smiles sometimes disguise the wounds of the heart ? Even 
so this fair scene yields a false show of happiness. 

Poite.—Nay ; but here is fact. There is reality before our eyes, and 
within reach of our touch. Here is golden grain, bowing beneath its 
own weight, in this field ; and, in the next, the wain is piled high with 
the fruits of the harvest. And these abodes and their occupiers—are 
they but visions ? 

ENGLISHMAN, —None of these things are visions, any more than the 
field flowers which flourish on a tomb, or the fever-flush which brightens 
the eye of the sick ; but it does not follow that there is not decay and 
pain beneath and within. 

Pore.—You mean that there is mortal sorrow within the bounds of 
this horizon. True ; where humanity is present, there is sorrow. 

Enciisaman.—Ay; and not only unavoidable sorrow, but that of man’s 
own choice. What I mean is, that there is hollowness under this apparent 
prosperity. Step a little this way, and I will shew you the ugly walls of 
a workhouse, where you now see only a clump of elms, The mechanic 
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Joiters here, because he is afraid to face his half-fed family at home ; 
yonder labourer doubts whether his wife’s gleanings will serve this week 
instead of parish pay. Look at these ill-grown fences, these rickety 
gates! The farmer who is about to reap this crop has no heart to keep 
his fixtures in good repair ; and his wife, seeing his despondency, dreads 
to hear of his being found drowned in one of his own ditches. As for 
Lord W. and his family, they are going abroad to live cheap, till the 
education of the sons is finished. It wrings their hearts to leave ‘their 
beautiful seat ; but the steward exhibits a list of rent-arrears four times 
as long as that of receipts. So much for all this apparent prosperity ! 

Potr.—But whence ali this? You have no war, foreign or civil, to 
consume your resources ; and Providence has blessed your land with 
three successive fruitful seasons. Whence is all this trouble ? 

EncuisumAn.—The sufferers will tell you that it arises from that 
fruitfulness of the seasons, which you speak of as a blessing. Far from 
suspecting that, by our own mismanagement, we turn blessings into 
curses, they pray for the continuance of a policy which would make 
double crops, if we could get them, cause double dearth. 

Pote.—You mean the extraordinary arrangement of taxing corn, In 
our country we cannot comprehend why you persist in raising corn at a 
vast expense, when from us you might have it cheap. We want fabrics 
made of your wool ; and have so much corn to give in exchange, that we 
feed our cattle with wheat, and leave large tracts of fine land waste, be- 
cause you will not buy, but rather choose to bury your resources in your 
own bad soils. 

EncuisumMan.—Whence little enough of it arises again. 

Pore.—And of that little the greater part is taken by the landlord. 
Which is the most pernicious crime,—fraud, robbery, or waste ? 

ExctisiMAN.—There is little choice when the interests of a nation 
are in question. Of which do you accuse us, in respect of our corn regu- 
lations? For my part, I charge our system with both. 

PoLty.—It was of waste that I first thought, in reference to the rais- 
ing of the landlord’s rent. His rent rises with every new tillage of in- 
ferior land ; but it is not. only his portion, but that of the farmer, and 
that of the labourer, which becomes dear, because you will not have corn 
from abroad. Is not this waste ? 

EnciisuMANn.—Most destructive waste. The landlord’s portion of 
the whole average corn produce of this kingdom is now about one- 
fourth. More corn being wanted, it is raised at a greater cost; the 
whole produce becomes dearer ; so that all who eat pay higher for their 
three quarters of the produce, in order that the landlords’ rent may be 
increased. ‘This is robbery as well as waste. 

Porr.—And robbery which dvails little to any one, it seems, since 
Lord W. has to yo abroad, as you say. His rents are, it appears, only 
nominally increased, since he cannot get them paid. 

Exevisuman.—And he is oppressed with the burden of pauperism 
likewise. As soon as corn becomes too dear for labourers to buy, 
they must have it given them in charity. Lord W.’s steward stands on 
his right, the parish assessors on his left. ‘ My Lord,” says the steward, 
‘your tenants can pay only half their rents ; this good season has 
ruined them.” My Lord,” say the assessors, “ the workhouse is as full 
as ever. The abundance of the last harvest has not compensated the rise 
of price caused by the tillage of B, common. The labourers can buy 
little bread, and you must supply them with as much more as they want.” 
Soa part of the diminished rent goes to paupers ; Lord W, sells his stud, 
and goes abroad, 
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Pote.—Where he may chance to see our swine devouring the wheat, 
for want of which the children of this country are pining. At least, he 
will implore the Government, in parting, to withdraw the restrictions 
which have proved so disastrous. 

Eneursuman.—Not he. He has always been told that these restric. 
tions were formed for men of his class. He hears of them under the 
term protection, and he is afraid of not being protected, and therefore 
prays to be made poorer still. 

Potr.—How much power there is in a name, Not only is Lord W. se. 
duced by the term protection, but many tenants by the word agriculture, 
as I have reason to know. I heard much of the “ protection of agricul. 
ture,” in answer to my pleas, that the wheat of my country might advan- 
tageously be brought hither ; and when I inquired into the truth, I found 
that “agriculture” meant “landlords,” though tenants are still disposed 
to think it also means “ farmers.” ‘These are strange uses of terms. 

EneiisuMan.—Very puzzling to a foreigner, no doubt ; though it can 
be scarcely less so to an experienced farmer, to find out how the protec. 
tion he clings to never fails to bring on ruin, though there may be occa- 
sional intervals of prosperity. It is somewhat the same sort of protec- 
tion that is given to fowls which are cooped for the killing. They have 
twice as much given them as they can pick up ; and so, each fowl of the 
poultry yard, hoping to have his turn, crows and claps his wings to the 
story of the protecting system, though it goes on to be fatal to the 
greedy ones. 

Potr.—Indeed, it is too difficult to a foreigner to understand your 
terms, whether in your courts of justice, or in your Parliament. I late- 
ly asked what was meant by “ death recorded,” and was told “ transpor.- 
tation.” I asked what was meant by “ transportation,” and was told 
‘‘ imprisonment,” in gaol or on board the hulks, I ask what is meant 
by “ agriculture,” and am told “landlords.” Truly, yours is a difficult 
language. But what is the charm about dear landlords, that your nation 
should prefer them to cheap corn? 

Enoiisuman.—Nay ; you must ask the landlords. They are the most 
sensible of their own charms, I believe. Meantime, you can tell us a 
good deal, I know, about cheap corn. 

Porr.—Alas ! yes; and,in the same breath, of dear clothing. In our 
country you may see our cattle fed with grain ; our peasantry shivering, 
half-clad, while they consume and waste twice as much corn as they need, 
if they had a supply of other things. You may see large tracts turned 
into pasturage, and others forsaken, after two or three years’ tillage ; 
and all this for want of a market ; while in yonder great town, there are 
multitudes pining for bread, your warehouses being overstocked with 
cloth, for which you want a market. What folly is here! If cheapness 
be good, why should not you have cheap corn, and we cheap clothing, to 
the advantage of every party concerned ? 

Ene isuman.—Because not only our landlords fear a reduction of their 
rents, but our farmers dread being obliged to change their occupation. 
If we were freely supplied with corn from abroad, a large proportion of 
these fields would become sheep-walks, you see. We should want more 
wool to make your coats; and this very scene may present a verdant 
down, speckled with flocks, instead of stubble fields, rich in sheaves, oF 
an expanse of uncut grain. 

Poue.—aAnd why not, if thus your peasantry may be well fed, and your 
agriculturists lifted out of ruin? There might be fewer farmers, some 
becoming shepherds, and others manufacturers or merchants ; but is it 
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not better to flourish as a manufacturer, than to drown one’s self in one’s 
own ditch, as a farmer? 

EncuisuMANn.—It certainly seems to me that this country is destined, 
by nature and circumstance, to be a commercial rather than an agricul- 
tural country ; and it would in no wise trouble, but rather rejoice me to 
see her supplying every region of the world with her manufactures, and 
receiving, in return, from east and west, the produce of wider and more 
fertile fields than she can boast. 

Poue.—Then would cease the lamentable cry, that your people are too 
many for your food. Then would there be work for all, and work would 
bring a sufficiency of bread. How is it that one class dares to stand in 
the way of such an arrangement? How is it that a few are permitted to 
intercept the good of all ? 

ENGLISHMAN.—Because this one class has hitherto had a dispropor- 
tionate share in the making of our laws. Not that this should rightly 
have prevented a rectification of our system ; for it has been proved to 
them a thousand times,—and that the proof should have been so long re . 
jected, is unaccountable,—that their own interest requires the throwing 
open of our ports for the importation of foreign grain. This has been 
proved to Lord W. and to his tenant, the cultivator of these fields, not 
only by reasoning, but by experience. Yet they will not have the Corn 
Laws touched ; the one speaking for himself in the Upper House; the 
other through his representative in the Lower. The labourer, in the field 
or at the loom, who needs no further proof than his gnawing hunger, 
haS no voice in the matter. 

Po.e.—His case, indeed, is clear. Even the first apparent increase 
of wages, from the rise of prices, profits not him, since that which his 
wages must purchase has also risen in price. Then when the farmer's 
profits are lowered by this increase of wages, it must follow that wages 
will again fall, while prices remain high. ‘This is a clear case. 

ENGLISHMAN.—Then what is that of the farmer? He suffers both 
from his profits being lowered, and from the dearness of the corn he 
eats. It is only while his lease is current that he has any compensation 
for this dearness. When the time for renewal comes, he hands over to 
his landlord all that arises from this increased price. 

PoLe.—It seems, then, that the landlord should be the gainer : by rob- 
bery, I grant ; but still a gainer. What is it that obliges Lord W. to 
go abroad ? 

EncuisoMan.—Not merely that he cannot at present get in his rents. 
It is the tremendous fluctuation in their affairs which ruins both land- 
holder and farmer. This fluctuation is owing to our dependence on our 
own soils for food, and can be no otherwise guarded against than by 
having some better dependence. During the succession of bad seasons, 
which took place during the late war, the price of corn rose higher than 
the deficiency of supply warranted ; for, corn not being an article which 
people think of doing without, they bid against one another in their fear 
of not getting it, till none but the rich could pay the market price for it ; 
and thus the farmers profited enormously while the poor starved, for this 


was not a rise of prices of that permanent kind which raises wages. At ~ 


this time the cultivator of these fields flourished, and flung his money 
about bravely ; taking in new land, which he has since been obliged to 
give up, after a large outlay of capital upon it ; sending his sons tra- 
velling, portioning his daughters, and so on ; and, of course, punctually 
paying his rents, and agreeing to a large increase at the expirationiof his 
ease, 7 
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Pote.—Ah! I see. And when good seasons come, not only must his 
sons cease to travel, and his daughters to look for portions, and Lord 
W. to receive his rent in full; but the slightest excess over the average 
supply would lower prices as unduly as a slight deficiency had before 
raised them. ‘There is little security of property in this case. Lord 
W.. can never tell how much he is worth, any more than the speculator in 
the funds ; however much may be said of the stability of landed pro- 
perty. 

EncuisumMan.—Hence also the apparent generosity of remitting a por- 
tion of his rents when it is impossible that he should be paid the whole, 
He knows that his rent is fixed too high ; but instead of lowering it, he 
takes the chance of a bad season or two occurring before the expiration 
of the lease, and parades his liberality in the newspapers, where it is 
told, year after year, how generously Lord W. has returned or remit- 
ted one-third or one-fourth of the rents due. Meanwhile, that which he 
does receive comes out of his tenant’s capital ; the farm-buildings go 
Out of repair, and the hedges, gates, and ditches, are presently seen in the 
condition of these about us. 

Pote.—And all this fluctuation might be prevented by a free trade in 
corn! Certainly there would not then be so much alarm at a small de- 
ficiency ; so much joy at a trifling excess. Where the whole world is 
looked to for a supply, there is pretty good security against a famine ; 
for the whole world may be considered to yield an average crop. 

Enouisuman.— Besides this, the supply being constant, would be well 
regulated ; whereas, at present, a large quantity is sometimes hurried 
into the country, on a bare rumour of a scarcity, and its arrival is the 
signal for a fall of price equally ruinous to the foreign speculator and 
the home land-owner. We are thus liable to be overstocked, or to 
believe ourselves so, which is much the same thing to the agricultural 
interest ; and to be in a perilous panic when we are a very little under- 
stocked. 

Pore.—Surely, then, it would be a benefit to the land-owner to have 
the country regularly and sufficiently supplied with grain, that so he 
might know what he has to depend on ; instead of being one year rich 
in substance, and the next only in arrears. As for his permanent inte- 
rests, they must be safe; for land can never become a worthless pos- 
session, 

EncuisuMan.—And least of all in a thriving country. Whether the 
land be laid out in sheep-walks or corn-fields, it will always be in re- 
quest while manufactures are extending, commerce flourishing, and the 
population increasing its productive consumption. If rents are nomi- 
nally lowered, their payment will be secure, and the means of life and 
luxury will be much less costly. The same may be said, or nearly so, 
for the farmer. He may bring up few of his sons to be farmers, but 
there will be a better opening for them in other occupations. They 
may all live for less; and be no longer doomed to bury their capital in 
bad soils, till they have no capital left to bury. Instead, therefore, of 
dreading the fall of price which would follow a free importation of corn, 
farmers ought to see that it would bring its advantage in a fall of wages 
and of rent ;—a fall which will occasion a rise of profits to them, with- 
out injuring their landlords, or those who deserve much more consider- 
ation, their labourers. The worst that could befall them is less mis- 
chievous than the present system, under which the poorer class of fami- 
lies are breaking, the next preparing for bankruptcy by paying their 
rents out of their capital ; and the richest perplexing themselves to ac- 
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count for the rapid diminution of their wealth, and to anticipate the 
issue of the present pauper system. 

Pote.—Ah! that fatal pauper system! It seems that your farmers 
have more to pay to paupers than they can keep to live upon themselves, 

EnouishmMan.—Just so. The tenant of the ground we stand upon 
made terrible complaints a few years ago on having to pay £50 a-year 
to the parish. He now pays £190, while actually in the state of distress 
and despondency I described to you. 

Pory.—Surely he deprecates the continuance of the sytem under 
which he suffers so cruelly. 

ENGLisomMAN.—He protests against any change, unless it be the im- 
position of a further duty on foreign grain. He calls out for more pro- 
tection, not seeing, that the protection he really needs is, to be shielded 
from his own prejudices. An extraordinary infatuation ; is it not ? 

Pore.—It makes me melancholy to find infatuation every where. 
Some unhappy persons in my ruined country called in the protection of 
the Russian despot ; and bitterly have they suffered, and made others 
suffer by their blind appeal. But no despot, not even he of Russia, can 
tyrannize so fatally as bad laws. Let your landlords and farmers take 
this to heart. : 

ENGLISuMAN.—I wish we could so persuade them. <A despot’s rule is 
short, and the consequences of his tyranny easily repaired in comparison 
with the influence and issues of bad laws. If a just ruler were to suc- 
ceed to Nicholas, I should have hope of seeing your country even yet 
lift her worn brow to be again crowned with plenty, and smile once more 
in the face of him who would redeem her ; but bad laws corrupt the very 
sources of prosperity. ‘Their repeal brings evils almost as tremendous 
as their continuance. Ages will not repair the grievances inflicted by 
the system we have been condemning. 

Pore.—True ; for ages will not obliterate the moral stains which in- 
justice and hardship leave. You should hasten, then, all the more eager- 
ly, to rectify the errors of those who, for whatever reason, made these 
had laws, 

INeLisuMAN.—They will be rectified; they must soon be so, in the 
face of any opposition that can be brought. Then may we cease to feel 
shame in looking on such a scene as this,—in perceiving how much 
Providence has given to man, and how much man has done to stint his 
brethren of their share of these gifts ; and, by grasping too much for 
himself, to ruin all. 

Potr.—Would that your people would learn from us,—pilgrims from 
a ruined land,—how to prize what is in their own hands; how to be 
happy while the means remain, We would say, look to the equal dis- 
tribution of your wealth while it exists. If, as a nation, you would be 
strong, knit your ranks together, as the interests of all classes are 
knitted together by the primary Jaws of your social state. If, as a na- 
tion, you would be free, let your higher ranks release themselves from 
the bondage of prejudice and groundless fear, and call up your indigent 
classes out of the slavery of hardship and discontent. If you would be 
happy as a nation, let the gifts of heaven be made as welcome to the 
heart as they are beautiful to the eye. Then shall these sloping sun- 
heams meet no scowling brows ; for there will be few guilty where none 
are poverty-stricken, Then shall fruitfulness cease to be a curse to 
any; and harvests like these shall be an actual possession to each and 
all. ‘Then shall these stealing shadows, which now serve to hide too 
many tears, settle down on millions of dwellings tenanted by repose. 
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THE SEABOY OF ST. EUPHEMIA. 


SorT rose the beam of morn on hill and cape, 
And leafy bay, that verge thy golden shores, 
Italia, land of dreams! The gushing light, 
Warmed with a mellowing glow the purple peaks 
Of the far-stretching Appenines, and bade 
The prowling Brigand seck his rocky cave, 
Down in the misty gorge. 

But gradual rose 
The kingly sun, and bathed the awakened earth 
In floods of glory. From each mountain nook 
The curling mists retired—each cliff stood out, 
And from the holy silence of the grove 
Upsprung the darts of song. ‘To their sweet toil 
The vintagers went forth—and the fresh dawn 
Breathed health and cheerfulness into their souls! 
On this fair morn, along Calabrian seas 
A stately vessel glided—from the land 
Seen like a silver cloud, by light winds borne 
From the golden East. But soon, distinct, appeared 
Her giant masts, her swelling sails, her prow 
Clearing the hissing tide ; and ere had sunk 
The breeze, gliding majestic o’er the wave, 
She bore her course into Euphemia’s bay. 
Now died the wind, and the tall stranger bark 
Slumbered in breathless calm. ‘The infant wayes 
Climbed in disport her billow-cleaving prow ; 
And her gigantic sails, that curbed the winds, 
Flapped slowly, like the wearied sea-bird’s wing, 
When wheeling to her nest. Meanwhile her crew 
Thronged the wide deck at noisy sport, or tales 
Of marvellous style, such as the sailor loves: 
But one young SEABOY on the giddy mast 
Hung, like a second Icarus, in act 
To wing the sky. Far different were his thoughts 
From the wild mirth of his rude comrades: joy 
Was in his youthful heart ; but "twas a joy 
Too deep for laughter—which seems more akin 
To sorrow than to gladness. His dark eye 
Gazed with wild rapture on Euphemia’s walls, 
Sweet city of his birth! He had returned 
From his first voyage—and his heart did bound 
With mingled hopes and fears. He marked the hill, 
Of gentlest slope, flower-clad, that overhung 
His widowed mother’s cot, and deemed he saw 
The smoke light-curling from the mossy roof. 
Oh! how he longed for the wild sea-bird’s wing, 
To waft him to that dear and gentle scene 
Of infant bliss ;—to his fond mother’s arms, 
Thanking kind Heaven for her brave boy's return, 
And all his tender sister’s warm caress, 
Weeping for joy! Then, seated by the door, 
He would recount his youthful dangers past, 
And all the wonders of the distant land 
O’er the wide sea. The soul-transporting thought 
Brought to his eye the long-forgotten tear 
From the warm fountain of his heart, congealed 
By cold neglect, and freezing apathy, 
And chilling glances of the stranger's eye, 
That never glowed in sympathy with his. 
In fondly nurtured dreams like these his mind 
Was wrapt; and though o'er many a fairy scene 
His eye wandered delighted, yet his thoughts 
Were in that lonely cot, in the green nook 
Of his own valley. 














The Seaboy of St. Enphemia. 


*T was the hour of noon,— 
Noon in Hesperia! The sweet convent bells 
Rung forth a merry peal, and the loud hum 
Of the wide city, labour’s cheerful cry, 
The rattle of the clattering carriage wheels, 
The jingling bells of the low panniered mule, 
Journeying townward with his swelling load 
Of golden fruitage ; the wild chanted song 
Of the dark muleteer from the pine dell, 
Himself unseen, and childhood’s sportive ery 
(Dear age! that loves to tell its joy aloud) 
Swell’d mingling o’er the golden-waved sea. 
Warm’d by the glorious sun, each dome appear’d 
Fused in the glowing ether. Beautiful 
In varied radiance shone the sacred fane,— 
The pillar’d mansion of the senator, 
The fair suburban palace, with its sweet 
And balmy terrace-gardens, "mid whose flowers 
The infant noble chas’d the azure fly, 
Wild as his laughing self,—and the neat cot 
Of the laborious peasant, with its door 
And windows overarch’d with the ripe vine, 
Rear’d from a twig by the fond family, 
And trimim’d, at vacant eve, with pious care. 
Well suited was the scene, the place, the hour, 
To fill the heart with gentlest ecstasy, 
And soft emotions, such as pour the oil 
Of peace upon the soul, and open up 
The springs of pity and universal love. 
And longer had the pleasing trance enthrall’d 
The sea-boy’s breast, but the haste-breathing pipe, 
And the loud echoing of the quick-paced deck 
Call’d him to duty. No swift-winged gale 
Swept with rude wing the sea, nor furrow’d up 
Its rough’ning bosom ; but from all its depths 
A bubbling came, and its wild spirit began 
To rouse its sleeping furies, and call forth 
Its boisterous company of mountain waves 
In strange mysterious heavings, and wild swells 
Portentous. The glad sea-birds, with wild whirls, 
Bath’d in the surge ; and the exulting bark 
Did pare the waters with her eager prow. 
Silence was on the land, as deep as death,— 
All save the city’s murmur: the tall pines 
On the near shore hung calm and motionless 
O’er the perturbed waves, that dash’d beneath 
Their sleeping branches, ’mid whose pleasant leaves 
The innocent birds were flitting. 
Not a breath 
Stirred on the mountains ; but the churning foam 
Whirl’d on the tortured deep, that groan’d aloud, 
And madly writh’d and wrestled to be free, 
Like a chain’d maniac! There was no strong breeze 
To guide their path ; and the disorderly waves 
Clash’d on each other like a rebel host 
That rush to mutual strife ; and the tall ship 
Danc’d like a light straw on their bounding tops. 
Dark ominous clouds roll'd o’er the murky sky, 
And blotted out the sun; but Etna’s brow 
Glar'd forth bright noon-day, with its blazing spires 
Of column’d flame. <A vast impervious mass 
Of pitchy darkness, cloud in cloud involved, 
Like a funereal pall, the city wrapt 
In its demoniac covering. All at once 
A wild unearthly mingling of strange sound 
Rose from Euphemia, like the rolling flight 
Of countless chariot-wheels, with jarring noise 
































































Vhe Seaboy of St Buphenia. 


Commingled, and a low and hollow groan, 

As if from Nature's general agony ! 

It was a scene to blanch the stoutest hearts, 

And shake man’s boasted courage! The sea-birds, 
The children of the storm, congealed with fear, 
Dropped lifeless in the billows : terror numbed 
The seamen’s hearts in the distracted ship; 

Some sunk upon the deck ; some rushed below 

To escape the maddening horror of the sight, 

And Knees were bent in prayer that ne'er had knelt 
Until that instant. All their posts forsook, 

All save the helinsman 3 an old hoary man, 

On whose blanched cheek thrice twenty winters’ wrath 
Had left their furrowed impress. O’er his brow 
And aged shoulders wide the grey hair streamed, 
As with stout heart and steady hand he grasped 
The shivering helm, and steered the vessel on! 

But where was ANDKEA, the young Seaboy 7 Where 
Was he, the gentle dreamer, whose soft heart 
Yearned for his long lost home? On the cold deck 
He lay, so pallid and so marble-like, 

Ye would have deemed his tender soul had fled, 
But that a fearful shudder sometimes passed 

Across his frame, and terribly declared 

The spirit still was there, though inly wrecked 
And shattered. "T'was not fear that thus unhinged 
And mastered him but the unforseen collision 
Of hostile feelings, the bewildered seuse, 

The freezing blood, the choking agony, 

And all the vulture pangs that clutch the heart 
When Hope is strangled by the fiend Despair ! 

But now the weather brightened ; first a mass 
Of gloomiest shade gave way, and through the chasm 
Flashing, one solitary golden beam 
Of the rejoicing Sun shot from the midst, 
Down to the blackening ocean. Then at once 
Severed the murky clouds, and all the scene, 


Green shores, peace-breathing mountains, and blue skies 


Shone out in Summer loveliness, ‘The seas 
Subsided from their wrath, as wearied out 
By their long battling; and the frighted crew, 
Cheered by the brightening Sun, and calmer sea, 
Betook them to their posts, though doubtful still 
And hesitating. But whene’er the mists 
That hid the city from their eyes dispersed, 
Pale terror seized them, and bewilderedly 
Each on the other gazed, but whispered not— 
Fear held them dumb. 

Where had Euphemia gone— * 
The fair, the many-peopled ! Where her domes, 
Her towers, her arches! Where her thronged resorts 
Of loitering Tuxury or busy Commerce ! 
Or that proud pile, whose heaven-aspiring top 
Was first saluted by the morning Sun ? 
All had gone down into the yawning earth, 
Nor left a mark behind them! O’er their place 
A sulphurous lake, of hideous aspect, spread 
Its slimy waters, over which the beams 
Of the bright Sun plaved with a ghastly smile ; 
Like lights that in the lonely church-yard shine 
I’ the dark night above the charnelled dead! 
Wretched Euphemia! awful was thy doom, 
And all thy gentle people’s! Ruthless fate 
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The City of St. Euphemia, in Calabria, was totally destroyed by an earthquake in 1638, 
Kircher states, that after the clouds which had gathered over it bad dispersed, nothing but a dismal 
and putrid lake was to be seen, where the city had stood 
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The Seaboy of St. Euphemia, 


Enwrapt thee, thoughtless, in his blood-stained arms, 
And with demoniac fury hauled thee down 
Into one general grave! There was none spared 
To tell the tale; all had an equal doom ; 
The mother and her sleeping child ; the sick 
And spiritless man, and the light-hearted girl 
Just budding into womanhood 3 the prince, 
And simple cottager; the labouring man, 
And the young family, or the aged pair 
For whom he toiled ; the prisoner and the free ; 
The penitent kneeling at God’s holy altar, 
And the gay youth laughing at some light jest 
Or frolic. Nero’s bloody wish was done— 
A people swept at once into the tomb! 
And now the mariners thronged the busy deck, 
Whispering, and o’er the varying murmur ye might hear 
That word of fearful sound—“ Earthquake,” repeated 
In tones that told the speaker's inward dread ; 
And all deplored the unexampled fate 
Of the fair city; but no further went 
Their lamentations; none were “ native there” 
Save the lone SEARoy. Him the pitying crew 
Raised from the deck, and gently strove to bring 
The wavering spirit back. At length he oped 
His restless eyes, and sighed, and looked around 
Wildly ; but as the twilight-glimmering sense returned, 
And recollection, to his native shore 
He threw an eager glance, with terror fraught 
And feverish expectation. Then at once 
A thousand harrowing feelings pierced his brain, 
And goaded it to madness! "T'was too much 
For his young mind, untutored by the rubs 
And sorrow-blunting commerce of the world. 
The light that, like the morning star, doth pour 
Brightness and joy upon the mind, was quenched. 
All that remained was like the sickly ray 
Of a lone cresset in some charnel-house, 
That shines but for the past, and never throws 
A beam upon the present. He besought, 
With tears and prayers, the thronging mariners 
To take him to the land. At first they tried 
To sooth and quiet him; but wearied out 
By his sad cries, and inly touched with pity, 
At length they rowed him to the desolate shore, 
And left him there. 

Next morn some villagers, 
With cautious step, came to the blasted scene, 
And led him kindly to their peaceful home. 
But aye, with morning beam, he did return 
To that dead lake; and the early traveller 
At distance viewed him seated on a stone 
By its lone brink, with folded arms, and eyes 
That gazed upon its waveless breast, as if 
They pierced its depths, and summoned from below 
The dead—the well-beloyed! 


And he said, 
“That the sweet convent-bells did ever ring, 
And that beneath the waters he beheld 
His own sweet cottage ; that his mother oft 
Gazed from the door along the well-known path 
To welcome him, and that his sisters wept 
Because he came not; for that a cruel stream, 
With dark impassible waters, hemmed him in ; 
And oft he called them, but they never heard, 


For the wild brawling of the roaring flood !” 
* « 7 * * - 
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TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE—DUTY ON PAPER—DIRECT AND 
INDIRECT TAXATION, 


We boast that we belong to “ The Movement ;” that is, to the class 
of Reformers who maintain that the great measure of Reform obtained, 
is only a means to an end ; that the Reformed Parliament must proceed 
to lop off every thing that is rotten in our institutions, in order that 
the machine of Government may work well for the labouring classes, 
whose interests and undeniable rights have hitherto been sacrificed by 
Tory oppressors to increase the wealth of the aristocracy. In this im. 
portant work, to which Ministers and the Reformed Parliament have to 
address themselves, we farther maintain, that there must be no delay, 
He has looked with a very superficial eye at what has been going on in 
this country for some years past, who has not discerned that the spirit 
of Reform, which has been so conspicuously active, and which has already 
produced so grand a result as the Reform Bill, has been itself urged to ac- 
tivity by another spirit. The ancient mariner tells us of the spirit “ which 
maketh the ship to go.” There is a spirit which maketh the car of Reform 
to go; that has supplied the.force which has kept the wheels of the car in 
motion, and will continue to impel it forward, in all probability at an ac- 
celerated pace, for years to come, and with a force which it will be im- 
possible to resist. The Spirit of Power to which we allude, is the Gr. 
nius of Wanr. He it is, although not always visible to the careless 
observer, who has called every Reform Meeting, who has dictated every 
Reform Petition, who has set in motion every Reform procession. While 
Mr. Brodie, as chairman of the Edinburgh Political Union, occupied the 
precentor’s desk in the Cowgate Chapel, we indistinctly saw the Genius 
of Want in the superior pulpit, presiding over the president We saw him 
affixing the placards on the public places of Edinburgh, summoning the 
Political Union to the King’s Park, the first great public meeting of the 
citizens of Edinburgh in the open air. We saw his dusky form immense- 
ly dilated, ledning over the chairman at that meeting, and obscuring the 
sky above the assemblage of twenty thousand people. The same potent 
spirit was visible to us, at the same place, when the still greater multitude 
afterwards assembled there, the Whig leaders being compelled by his 
influence to that unwonted act of decision, the taking part in an open- 
air meeting. Again, we saw him on the same spot overhanging an immense 
multitude, his features expressing terrible determination, a large black 
flag in his hand, exhibiting a skull and cross bones, with the ominous in- 
‘ scription, “REFORM or DEATH.” Once more we saw him, with his hag- 
gard features relaxed into a grim smile, heading the Jubilee Procession. 
But it were vain to state where we have seen him. He has been the 
great actor in every revolution, and in every measure of Reform that has 
taken place. His terrific power is exerted always by one of these two 
instruments, Reform or Revolution ; and the choice is left to the aristo- 
cracy, or the privileged orders of the nation, in which he establishes 
himself. Forty years ago, the French nobles chose the- one way: our 
aristocracy has wisely given way to the wishes of the people, and chosen 
the ether and better alternative. 
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As this terrible spirit has not taken his departure, and will not, until 
the people, whom he has stirred up to demand Reform, obtain a redress 
of all their grievances, it behoves the Ministry and the Parliament to 
address themselves seriously to their task. The Genius of Want endures 
no trifling. By a single movement of one of his gigantic limbs, he can 
overthrow the whole framework of Government ; and great would be the 
misery before any other form could be substituted and order restored. 
Again, we say to the Ministers and the Parliament, proceed in the good 
work which must be done. You must abolish monopolies, extinguish 
tithes, cut off all pensions and sinecures, take off the malt tax, and 
abolish the corn laws; shorten the duration of Parliaments, and give 
voters the protection of the ballot. All these things must be done be- 
fore the Genius of Want will be satisfied, and take his departure from 
our land. All these things you should therefore do quickly. 

But there is one pestilential impost, which, if you will take off, we 
shall feel satisfied as to the certainty of your intentions to do everything 
which the suffering people have a just right to demand; and shall as- 
cribe any delay of the other measures to difficulties which you suppose 
to be at present beyond your control. Abolish the taxes on knowledge. 
Let there be no restraint on the poorest of the people acquiring a know- 
ledge of their rights. Do this, and we shall give you the fullest credit 
for upright intentions, and use what influence we possess to restrain the na- 
tural impatience of the people for the other measures of Reform, on the jus- 
tice and necessity of which they have long made up their minds ; although 
many of you whose mental vision should be more acute than theirs, and 
would be so were you as immediately accessible to the impulse of the 
Genius of Want as they are, still are, or affect to be, unenlightened 
in regard to the same measures. 

We are not now about to discuss the expediency of the removal of the 
odious Taxes on Knowledge ; that has been done by so many journals, so 
ably and so often, as to make any demonstration of their nature and 
effects wholly unnecessary, except as to one particular, to which we are 
now to call your attention. Suffice it to say, that we are of the common 
opinion, that the reduction of the stamp duty on newspapers should be 
great, and the papers conveyed free of postage, otherwise the circula- 
tion of newspapers would be confined in a great measure to their own 
places of publication ; each hamlet or village having its own paltry news- 
paper, instead of the metropolitan papers, which will always be the 
ablest and most liberal in their views, circulating widely, and disseminat- 
ing sound principles over the whole country. The duty on all periodicals, 
we think, should be one penny per sheet ; at least on all containing news 
or political discussions, On the propriety of placing any duty on mere- 
ly literary publications, we have great doubts ; and are inclined to think 
they should be exempted from duty, unless they wish to avail themselves 
of circulation by post. 

The Taxes on Knowledge consist of the stamps on newspapers and the 
duty on paper. There are some minor taxes affecting knowledge: such 
as the stamp duty on pamphlets, and on almanacks, and the eleven copies 
of books required by Stationers’ Hall. But these are so trifling, that re- 
mark on them is needless. They will be taken off, with the others, as a 
matter of course ; also those needless and vexatious regulations as to 
finding security against publishing blasphemous and seditious libels. 

General as has been the complaint against the newspaper stamps, there 
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has been Jittle said against the duty on paper. If mentioned at -all, % 
has been introduced into the discussions on the taxes on knowledge, to 
found an argument in favour of reducing the stamp duties, on the Sup. 
position of the paper duty being retained. We are told that, were the 
stamps reduced from 4d., with 20 per cent discount, to one peuny ueft, 
any loss that would accrue to the revenue would be made up by the ad- 
ditional number of stamps that would be required, and the additional 
amount of duty on paper which the increased circulation of newspapers 
would produce. The argument is a good one. By such a scheme the 
revenue would be increased very considerably ; not diminished, as Lord 
Althorp affects to believe. But knowledge is too precious to he made 
the subject of impost for the sake of revenue. The only impost on the 
circulation of knowledge which ought to be tolerated by a people pre. 
tending to be free, is a stamp duty equivalent to the expense of circula. 
tion by post ; for which purpose Mr. Hume thinks a halfpenny per sheet 
more than sufficient. Supposing, however, that the diffusion of knowledge 
is to be taxed for the sake of revenue, we contend that it is much bet. 
ter to levy the tax directly, in the shape of a stamp duty on the news- 
paper, than indirectly, by means of an excise duty on the paper in the 
hands of the manufacturer. It is to the excise duty on the munufacture 
of paper that we now request attention. 

The duty on printing paper, of whatever quality, is threepence per 
pound weight. Printing papers for books and newspapers generally sell 
at from 10d. to Is, 2d. per pound. Taking 1s. per pound as the avyer- 
age, and in fact the most general price, let us see how much Govern. 
ment gains, and how much the people lose, by this manner of taxing 
their newspapers and books. 

A ream of paper generally sells at about £1, and weighs about twenty 
pounds, The duty of 3d. per pound here amounts to exactly 5s. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the papermaker charges his customer, 
the bookseller, in the exact proportion of 15s. for paper and 5s. for 
duty ; and that, were the duty abolished, 5s. per ream is all the abate- 
ment that he could afford to make. The price of the paper is enhanced 
materially by the excise regulation, independently of the nett sum of 
duty paid. This is the case, indeed, with every excised commodity. The 
regulations which the papermakers must observe, under severe penalties, 
are numerous, minute, and in the highest degree vexatious and trouble- 
some. The paper maker scarcely feels himself at home in his own pre. 
mises ; the excisemen being the real masters there. They must know 
the description of paper, the quantity, and the weight made at each par- 
ticular vat, on each particular day ; and this must be entered before 
12 o'clock next day, under a penalty. The paper must be put up in no 
quantities but reams ; and each ream must be tied up in a wrapper, to 
which a label obtained from the excise upon previous application, must 
be attached. There are inspections, weighings, markings, and counter- 
markings, the very enumeration of which would be an infliction, and 
which, therefore, we spare all our readers, except those who choose to 
read the tiresome detail in a note. In addition to all this annoyance, 
the actual expense of the clerks. foremen, &c. required, merely in con- 
sequence of the excise regulations, amounts to no inconsiderable sum. 
The papermaker, whose letter we give below, estimates the expense 
caused him by the excise at L.300; but calculates that one way and another, 
the advantage to him were the excise duty taken off, would be equal to 
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L.1000 a-year ; of which the public would reap the benefit in a reduced 
price of paper, independently of the reduction directly caused by the 
absence of duty.* - 

Profit is charged by all manufacturers, for outlay, trouble, and risk. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that, as the Excise duty causes an 
advance of money, much trouble, of the most vexatious kind, and the 
same risk of bad debts as the paper itself is subject to, the paper- 
‘maker must have the same profit on the sum paid for duty, and wages of 
clerks, &c. required in consequence of the Excise regulations, as upon 
any other part of his outlay ; such as rags, wages of labour, tear and 
wear of machinery, &c. The papermaker’s expenses are paid before his 
goods are brought to market; and when he sells, he has to allow a run- 
ning credit of at least three months, and then generally takes a bill 
at a long date in payment. Looking to all this, we may safely say, 
that instead of 5s. per ream, which is all that the Excise office receives 
from him, he must charge his customer 6s. 6d. Were the Excise duty 
on paper abolished, we doubt not that the same paper which is now sold 





——— <2 





* “T have ali my life regarded the whole system of the Excise Laws as a most dis. 
graceful one, and utterly repugnant to the spirit of the British Constitution. It isa 
matter of astonishment to me, that any British Government should have been able to 
inflict such a vexatious mode of collecting revenue, or that the British people should 
have so long submitted to it; and although, probably from a small proportion of the 
population being directly affected by the Excise Laws, they have not obtained that 
public attention, as a grievance, which might have been expected, I trust I shall live 
to see the day when they shall be swept off the face of the earth. I allude chiefly to 
theconstant annoyance—to the regular, vexatious, and suspicious interference, to which 
a manufacturer under the Excise is exposed; and to the distraction of his attention 
from his business, by the demands of petty fundtionaries, generally his inferiors in 
every sense of the word. 

“ There is, perhaps, no trade under the Excise where these grievances are more felt, 
than in the manufacture of paper ; and the first thing that strikes the inquirer is, 
that, while the duty is levied on most excisable articles a good deal en masse, in the 
case of paper, it is preceded by a most dilatory and laborious process. The duty is 
charged on the pound weight ; and yet every description of paper must be made up in 
the same quantity, viz. a ream. ‘The details are these :—Before any ream could be 
tied up, a wrapper of the size must previously have had a label pasted upon it ; 
and that label must be dry and firmly attached to the wrapper. These labels 
are furnished to us by the Excise in such quantities as we shall have previously 
requested in writing. Weare bound to account for every label, under a penalty of 
£200 for every one deficient ; so that it is a matter requiring great care to check the 
number furnished, and keep a distinct and accurate account of them. After the ream 
has been tied up, the class to which the paper belongs must be written upon it, and 
also the estimated weight of each ream. We are then bound to keep the stock in 
such a manner that the officers may at dll times take an account of it, and so that 
they may see the label on every individual ream. 

“« When the paper is brought forward to be charged with duty, we are also obliged 
to affix the progressive number upon each ream, the quarter and year, and the date on 
which it is charged ; and the officer must repeat the weight in writing, and his name, on 
every ream. Then comes the stamping; which, although it ought to be performed 
by the officer, yet, for the sake of dispatch, or it may be unwillingness on the part 
of the officer, is generally done by one of our own servants. There is then the weigh- 
ing, and keeping accounts of the weighing, and many other particulars; and affix- 
ing the departure stamp three times to every ream before it goes out. You wiil 
readily imagine that the trouble occasioned by all these details is very great. It is 
impossible to act strictly up to the letter of every act of Parliament; but of course 
we must do so as far as possible: and to all I have stated must be added, the keeping 
of accounts for the Excise, of the paper, and the estimated weight and quantity made 
at every vat and machine every day, and which must be entered before 12 o'clock on 
the following day, under a penalty for non-compliance. Then, about once a-week, 
NO, X1L.—voL, II, 2 T 
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nt: 20s. per ream would be sold at 13s. 6d., or 13s. The effect of other 
abolitions of Excise duties goes to prove this. But suppose the reduc. 
tion of Excise duties only 6s. 6d., let us see the effect to the public, 
The newspaper proprietor must, of course, charge a profit on all the 
items of his outlay ; and as he, too, must give credit, and run risks, he 
must have at least 10 per cent. from the newsmen more than his expen. 
diture, which will raise the 6s. 6d. to 7s. 2d. Again, the newsman, who 
in his turn gives credit, and runs risks, longer and greater than those 
of the newspaper proprietor, adds a profit, as is well known, of about 
20 per cent., paying 53d. for a newspaper, and charging 7d. ; this aug. 
ments the 7s. 2d. to 8s. 7d. Farther, the 5s. is diminished to Govern. 
ment by the expense of collecting the Excise duties, averaging 6 per 
cent. ; and the part that relates to paper probably exceeding that rate. 
Six per cent. off 5s, reduces it to 4s. 8}d.; so that the public really pay 
8s. 7d. in consequence of the duty on paper, while the Exchequer re. 
ceives only 4s. 84d. Such is the elfect of indirect taxation. 

No doubt, the stamp duty also is aggravated to the public by the news. 
paper proprietor’s 10 per cent. and the newsmen’s 20 per cent. But the 





we have a visit from a Supervisor, who if, as is generally the case, there has been a 
charge, must weigh over the whole; and if he makes the draft a single pound more 
than the officer, it must be set down against us. It is generally the other way, viz. 
that his weight is short of the officer’s; but in this case no deduction is made, the 
highest quage always being taken. I ought also to reckon a good deal on account 
of the Excise rounds beginning (in place of the Ist day of each quarter) on the 6th, 
and sometimes so late as the 10th. As all other mercantile accounts begin as from 
the Ist, we have to pay, for any papers charged in the beginning of the quarter, duty 
six weeks earlier than we ought fairly to do. 

**T could mention various other causes and annoyances and loss from the Excise re- 
gulations. To give you one instance, I will state the process that takes place in pre- 
paring papers for exportation. We usually export large quantities of paper, gene- 
rally in very small packages, quarto, octavo, &c. To do so, of course, the whole 
must be in the first place “ charged” with duty. We contend, that if it be weighed 
over, and the number of reams and weight be entered in the ordinary accounts against 
ns, the intention of the law is fulfilled ; but the Excise says, No: the law, in all its 
details, must be complied with, and, accordingly, the whole operation of pasting la- 
bels, filling up the class, estimated weight, progressive number, date, officer's name, 
&e., &e., must be performed upon every individual ream and parcel, although the Excise 
are quite aware, that on the following day, the whole is to be undone by the wrappers 
as well as labels on the paper so to be exported, being destroyed, before it is packed 
for exportation. The paper is necessarily and unnecessarily injured by being thus 
twice knocked about, and a great waste of time and labour is the consequence, 
beth to the trader and the officer. We lately petitioned that it might (as was 
formerly the case) be done away with; and that one operation of weighing might 
serve for charging the weight against us, and for entitling us to the certificate of the 
packing officer, when he sees the paper packed. There is no reason why such ac- 
commodation should not be granted to us, as two officers are always requisite on the 
occasion ; and you will readily perceive, from what I have said, the absurdity and 
uselessness of such a system. 

“Another inconvenience we suffer here is, from having a number of mills. We make, 
but do not finish paper at each; and before we can remove paper from one to another 
which is often desirable, even on a very short notice, we must give notice to the of- 
ficer of our intention so to do, and get his certificate, or permit, which must ac- 
company the paper in its transit, and there be duly taken care of, and delivered over 
to the functionary, and an account, &c. duly retained of it. 

“« The actual outlay caused to us for wages of clerks and workmen I calculate at 
£300 ; but I have no doubt that we should be nearly £1000 per annum better, if 
freed of the Excise. One element of my calculation was founded upon the extent of 
bad debts. There is scarcely a year but we (and we presume every maker to the 
same extent) do not lose £1000 entirely on bad debts, of which, af compae, more 
than one-fourth is the duty on the paper. Itis on printing papers being sold ata 
long credit, that we,are most exposed to it.” 
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papermaker’s per centage, which, from vexatious interference, expense 
of clerks, &e., risk, and outlay of capital, must be heavy, is saved, and 
also’ the expense to Government of collecting the Excise daty. The 
collection of the stamp duties is attended with little trouble to the news- 
paper proprietor, and scarcely any expence to the stamp office, ° 4) 

Perhaps the best way of all, for the interest of the public, would be to 
avoid the evils of indirect taxation of newspapers entirely, by abolishing 
both the paper and stamp duties, and levying a postage of one penny on 
each newspaper every time it goes through the post-office, whatever may 
be the distance it goes. In this way the local circulation would not be 
taxed at all, and the sums paid in postage would all go undiminished 
into the treasury, or diminished merely by that very trifling additional 
expence to the post-office which the transmission of the newspapers might 
oceasion. The only drawback from the obvious advantage to the public 
of this method, would be the inducement which the penny of postage 
and the want of the local news might afford to the inhabitants of pro- 
vincial towns, to prefer their own provincial newspapers, with their nar- 
row views, timid speculations on politics, and inferior literary merit, to 
the metropolitan papers. 

If we have succeeded in shewing that if a revenue to any extent is to 
be derived from the circulation of knowledge, it ought not to be col- 
lected by an Excise duty, so far as newspapers are concerned, it is easy 
to show that the same objections to the duty on paper apply still more 
strongly to the case of books. The evils of the indirect system of taxa- 
tion more strikingly manifest themselves in this case than in the other, 
by reason of the taxed articles passing through a greater number of hands 
between the Government and the last purchaser. 

Supposing, as before, that the Exchequer collects 3d. per Ib., or 5s, per 
ream. from the papermaker, and charges 6s. 6d. to his customer, the pub- 
lishing bookseller ; the latter adds a charge of generally 100 per cent. 
on his outlay for paper, as well as on the other expenses of the book ; 
the per centage varying according to the supposed risk of the book selling 
to the extent of the whole impression, or a small part of it only, in ten 
weeks, or ten years, and at the regular trade price, or the price of waste 
paper. The risks of publishing, the long outlay of capital, and the 
amount of bad debts, are so considerable, that 100 per cent, may 
be taken as the addition required to be made by publishers to the 
outlay on a book; and we know that to be about the average rate 
laid on. Well, the 6s. 6d. which the paper maker charges the publisher, 
by reason of the excise duty on paper, is thus increased by the publisher 
in his charge to the wholesale bookseller (to a large extent of the im- 
pression of every book, a different person from the publisher) to 13s. 
The wholesale bookseller who supplies the retail booksellers of London, 
of Dublin, or of Edinburgh, adds 11, or more frequently, 174 per cent. 
on the sum charged by the publisher. Suppose the latter, for a reason 
that shall instantly be explained: 174 per cent. on 13s, is 2s. 2d. ; the 13s 
now therefore becomes 15s. 2d. Lastly, the retail bookseller’s profit, where 
he gives the regular credit, and allows no discount at settling, (the most 
common case,) is an addition to the price he has paid the wholesale book- 
seller, of 43] per cent, if the latter has been allowed the regular discount 
by the publisher, and has added only 11 per cent. commission, and 374 
per cent. if the whelesale bookseller, has added 17} percent... As.we 
Supposed this latter case before, we must, ‘to: preserve aecuracy, \take 
the same case again. Adding, therefore, 374 per ways Or 5a: Bd, to 15s. 

et hie = 
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2d., we have £.1, 0s. 10d., the sum the purchaser of the book pays, in 
consequence of the Excise duty on paper, while the Exchequer draws 
5s., diminished by 6 per cent, as the expense of collection, viz. 4s, 84d. 
Behold once more the effect of indirect taxation. Think of the pur 
chasers of books paying £.1, 0s, 10d., to yield government only 4s. 82 ‘d., 

and then think of the operation of such a duty in diminishing the a 
of books, 

We do not mean to say that the proportion which the total sum 
which the public pays in consequence of the duty on paper, bears to the 
total amount of the duty drawn by the Exchequer, is as L.1. Os. 10d. to 
4s. 84d. Far from it. The case of books is different from that of 
newspapers and cheap periodicals. Every copy of these is sold ; the 
publishers taking care to print no more than the number for which the 
have a steady demand, It is not so with books, as every bookseller, 
publisher, wholesale dealer, or retailer, will acknowledge with a sigh: 
Witness Mr. Colburn’s thirty thousand volumes of Fashionable and His. 
torical novels, offered at 8d. per volume, on condition of exportation: 
witness the advertisements and catalogues of the Cheap Booksellers, 
where (published at 15s.) 3s. 6d. frequently meets your eye: witness the 
prodigious loads of hooks which enter the warehouse of that noble speci- 
men of the Bull iamily, Mr. John Chidley, Goswell-street, London,— 
which enter books, and eveunt waste paper; witness the paper in which 
the tobacconist ties your cigars, and the grocer your sugar. To such 
profane uses are put the sheets which the poor author fondly trusted 
would bear his fame to the four quarters of heaven; sheets which he 
had written with such labour, yet with such joyous anticipations ; which 
he had shewn with such ill-dissembled pride to “a few particular 
friends ;” which, when the stupid and illiterate booksellers had returned 
with many thanks for the honour done them by their being: favoured 
with a perusal of so very respectable a work,” but without an offer of 
either copy-money, or taking upon themselves the risk (harsh word te 
an author!) of publication, he had, with noble confidence in his own 
powers, resolved to “publish at his own expense,” and “shame the rogues ;” 
which he had seen put through the press with affectionate solicitude, 
sometimes consulting three friends about the location of one comma, and 
standing for hours by the press, witnessing the birth of the rapidly suc- 
ceeding sheets, and rejoicing, almost with a father’s joy, when the book 
at last appeared in extra boards on the counter of his publisher. Alas, 
alas! for the poor author’s hopes of profit or of fame—of proceeds of 
sales to meet expenses of paper, print, and advertising—of notices in 
the Magazines, and reviews in the Quarterlies, All is disappointment ; 
his hopes ‘ subdued, but cherished long,” are at last utterly extinguished. 

The Publisher’s account stands thus :— 


Author and his friends - - - 50 Copies 
Copies for Editors of Newspapers, Magazines, 

and Reviews - - - - 27 + 
Additional Copies for Bilikeon afterwards or- 

dered by Author, per list - - “ $6. 
Sales » o " a - ° 26 -. 
Sent to Author’s house, by desire, to meet fu- 

ture sales ° - ~ ° - 250 ~ 
Remainder to Mr, Chidley, as waste - 619. 


Impression _ 1000 
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But this sad narrative of the woes of authorship, guequé ipse miserrima 
vidi, is a digression. We were remarking that the public did not pay 
a total sum in consequence of the duty on paper bearing the proportion 
to the sum drawn by the Exchequer, of £1, 0s, 10d. to 4s. 84d., inasmych 
as the books printed are not all sold at regular price; large quantities 
of them being sold at greatly reduced prices, or made waste paper. In 
the case of newspapers, the proportion between what the Exchequer 
receives, and what the public pays, we have calculated to be about 
4s. 84d. to 8s. 7d. In the case of books, the article has to pass through 
one hand more than in that of newspapers, and is, from its nature, the 
subject of a far less steady trade than the supplying of newspapers. 
These circumstances will make the difference between the sum paid by 
the public, and the sum which reaches the Government coffers, greater 
than in the case of newspapers. We should guess the proportion to be 
about that of 1s, or 13s, to 4s. 84d., or nearly 3 to 1. 

At the same time that we admit that fhe public are not fleeced to be- 
yond three times the sum which the same good and patient public re- 
ceives into its treasury, it is nevertheless true, that all those members 
of the community, who purchase new books at the regular publication 
prices, pay the greater proportion first stated. Upon that part of the 
retail price of the book which has been caused by the duty on paper, the 
purchaser actually pays at the rate of L1., 0s. 10d. that the Exchequer 
may receive at the rate of 4s. 83d. ‘The rate is not uniform; but that 
is about the average of it. On cheap journals, on magazines, reviews, 
and all those numerous works now published in monthly volumes, at a low 
price, the overcharge to the purchaser, or the loss to the revenue, is 
considerably less than the average ; while, upon expensive quartos, or 
fashionable novels, at 10s. Gd. per small octavo volume, the loss is often 
greater than the above average, applicable to books sold at retail 
prices—that is to say, the loss in this last description of purchases 
often exceeds 16s. 14d. out of L.1, 0s. 10d. Once more, contemplate 
the effect of indirect taxation. 

We have called the sum which the public draws in excise duty Jess 
than the increased sum which the public pays as purchasers of excised 
commodities, Joss, not rashly, but advisedly. It will probably occur to 
some persons, that there is no loss in the case ; for what the Exchequer 
does not get, is so much gain to the different dealers through whose hands 
the excised commodity passes in succession ; so that, granting that the 
last purchaser of the commodity pays twice or thrice the sum, in conse- 
quence of the duty, which the Exehequér receives, his loss is the dealer's 
gain, and the public at large lose nothing. This is plausible ; suffi. 
ciently so, to be uttered by a Vansittart, a Goulburn, or those honour- 
able gentlemen who maintain that the national debt, being only the debt 
of one portion of the community to another portion, the British public 
is, strictly speaking, not in debt at all! Many observations, as little 
true, and not more plausible, have been made in the House of the People’s 
Representatives, not merely by knowing hypocrites, like Sir Robert Peel, 
but well-meaning dunder-heads, of which the House never fails to pre 
sent, in mercantile phrase, an extensive assortment, and every variety. 
The observation is, nevertheless, a very superficial one. Who does not 
see, the instant it is pointed out to him, that, were the duty on paper 
abolished, the publisher would not have published to a less amount, the 
wholesale dealer would not have distributed among the retailers to a less 
amount, nor the retail bookveller sold to the public to a less amount. 
If, when books are rendered more expensive than their natural price, 
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by the paper duty, and its successive enhancement, by passing through 
so many hands, a gentleman spends £20 a-year on books, would 
that gentleman spend a less sum on books when they should become 
cheaper? No. He would assuredly spend rather more than less, tempted 
by superior cheapness ; and others, who had not purchased books at all, 
would begin so lay out a little money in that way. A reduction of price 
is always followed by a greater sale ; provided the circumstances of the 
customers remain the same as they were. 

The evil effects of indirect taxation are, indeed, great and manifold. 
Indirect taxation hinders trade, operating as a contraction, or partial 
prohibition of the sale of any taxed commodity. Indirect taxation falls 
most unequally upon the rich and the poor; oppressing the poor, and 
allowing the rich, comparatively, to escape. The proportion of the poor 
man’s income, or that of one of the middle classes, taken from him by 
indirect taxation, exceeds the proportion of the rich man’s so taken, 
to an extent that is little suspected. We shall shew this to be the 
case in an early number. Indirect taxation occasions always a great 
loss to the payer, between the sum which he pays, and that which the 
Exchequer receives—of which we have shewn one example—without any 
person gaining by that loss, Indirect taxation causes a great expense in 
the collection, grievous annoyance and expense to manufacturers, and 
all the evils of smuggling. Lastly, indirect taxation can easily be 
evaded altogether by the very classes who ought to bear the heaviest 
share of the national burdens, forasmuch as they and their fathers were 
the persons who occasioned them. A nobleman or gentleman can, when 
he chooses, step into the steam-boat, on his way for Brussels, Boulogne, or 
Paris, and wave “ adieu” to Taxation and to his friends on shore, at the 
same time. Nay, some of the rogues have the effrontery to avew their 
principal object in going abroad with their families, to be, to escape the 
burden of the taxes and high prices of this country ; the prices being 
high, solely, be it recollected, on account of the indirect taxes, and the 
restraints thrown on trade. When all these concomitants of indirect 
taxation are considered, who will defend so vicious a system ? 

There are only two reasons for maintaining the present system of in- 
direct taxation ; not good reasons, but such as will ensure that system 
being kept up as long as possible. First, by indirect taxation, the amount 
taken is concealed. The tax lurks unseen in the price of every article 
purchased, and so excites no murmurs, however really oppressive. 
Secondly, were anything like the amount now taken from an individual 
in the indirect way to be demanded directly by the tax-gatherer, there 
would not only be serious murmurings about the amount, but inquiries 
into the manner in which the sums demanded were to be disposed of. 
Concealment would soon be impossible. John Bull would insist upon 
knowing the wherefore, and to what purpose, so much of his money was 
wanted, Conceive John’s looks while reading the following items of a 
tax account, which he had previously ascertained, by a glance at the 
bottom, to be a demand for one-third of his income, 

Joun Buus, Dr, 
To the Tax Collector General of the British Government. 
To Assessment for the Interest of the Debts contract- 

ed by the Government in the time of your Great 

Great Grandfather 
To Do, Do, in the time of your Great Grandfather 
To Do. Do. in the time of your Grandfather 
To Do, Do, in the time of your Father 


The Wild Gazelle. 


To Assessment for the expenses of Monarchy, including, _~ 
_ L.435,000 to the King, and L.218,822 to the Royal 

Family , 
To Assessment for Pensions to retired Foreign Ambas- _ . 

sadors, poor Relations of the Nobility, &c. 

To Assessment for the Military, Naval, and Civil Dead 

Weight 
To Do. for the Annual Expenses of Government 
To Do. for the Expenses of Collecting the Revenue 
To Do, for the Expenses of the Navy 
To Do. for the Expenses of an Army of the same ex- 

tent as was required in time of war, now necessary to 

preserve order and ensure collection of the Revenue: 

viZ.— 
Infantry, to shoot and bayonet the riotous and dis- 
affected, if required 
Dragoons, to sabre and trample down do. do. 
Artillery to discharge grape and round shot on do. 
do. 
Yeomanry, chiefly required for the benefit of the 
Irish 
How, we say, would sturdy John Bull look first at such an account, 
and then at the presenter of it? Perhaps the items might not be so 
plainly expressed as in the above account, especially the last item ; but 
the purpose of them all could not be concealed. John would soon find 
reason to class himself among those for whose sake the last item was 
found necessary. 

There are better means of ensuring John’s patient submission to every 
just and necessary tax than the sight of the constable and jail in the 
foreground, and the army in the distance. John is of a nature essenti- 
ally honest, and even generous. Let him have the means of instruction. 
Take off the Taxes on Knowledge. Allow periodicals of all descriptions 
the freest circulation, with no tax but a stamp-duty sufficient to cover 
the charges of transmission by post, with a moderate profit to the Post 
Office ; and we will answer for the people, that no injustice, no spolia- 
tion, shall either be called for, or permitted. The pensioner may fear ; 
the sinecurist may tremble ; but the national creditor will be safe. 





THE WILD GAZELLE, 


THE wild gazelle hath dreams of bliss, 
In bounding o’er the arid sands ; 
His limbs are free the winds to kiss, 
kor his the waste and trackless lands, 
Unfettered by the tyrants’ bands. 


Oh! if you love that maiden bright, ry? 
With such a love as God hath blest ; tod 
"Tis better by the pale star-light,— 
That maid the young bride of your breast, — 
To seek the desert’s lovely rest. 


’Tis better there to cull the root, 
From out the waste, in joy and love ; 

Better than is the feast and fruit 
Where hatred sternly sits above ; 

An eagle gloating o’er the dove! 
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AMERICAN SCENERY. 
(Exrracrs rrom Lerrers rrom AMERICA.) 


St. Ann’s, Lower Canada, 

Amongst the many matters which you in your curiosity imposed on 
me was, if I mistake not, a command to describe, for your edification, 
the scenery of this New World to which I was bound. I have now wan- 
dered over many of its various regions, and believe myself, therefore, 
not wholly incapable, as regards this country, of discussing these knotty 
points of taste with you. Would that you were now by my side, and 
that together! we might survey the lovely landscape that is now spread in 
boundless magnificence at my feet ! The spot from which I write is a small 
parish, situated on the north bank of that monarch of waters, the St. 
Lawrence, about thirty miles from Quebec. A friend and myself, a few 
days since, determined to explore this almost unknown region ; and, for 
that purpose, shipped ourselves, shooting and fishing-tackle, sketching 
apparatus and wardrobe, into one of the country waggons, drawn by a 
round, untiring, hardy, little Canadian pony. We started in a thorough. 
ly light-hearted mood, on one ef the many joyous summer days with 
which this country is blessed. Sure am I that I shall never feel warm 
again amidst the green fields, and surrounded by the grey air of our 
old fashioned country. You will laugh at this as mere traveller's rant. 
—Had you been with us, however, you would feel and talk as I do. 
Our journey commenced early, and as we wound down the steep sides of 
the impregnable fortress of Quebec, the sun rose over the blue hills of 
Cap Tourment. This town of Quebec (to fortify which England is spend- 
ing, 1 might almost say, millions,) is built on a promontory, which ends 
in a bold, bluff point, round the base of which sweeps the St. Lawrence’ 
Along the ridge of this precipice, overhanging the lower town, which is 
level with the water, runs a long battery, called the Grand Battery. I 
have now been over many lands—I have seen many far-famed scenes, 
but never has it been my fate to see aught that would bear comparison 
with the panoramic view from this spot. At the moment when we were 
scampering along the road at this point, disturbing-the quiet priests 
from their morning slumbers by the rattling of our somewhat crazy 
vehicle, the sun began to shew his glittering disk above Cap Tourment. 
Mountains of the most graceful forms stretched in a semicircle before 
us. At our feet swept the clear, broad waters of the St. Lawrence ; in 
the midst of which lay the fairy Island of Montmorenci, studded with 
white cottages, snugly embosomed amidst the woods. To the left, a long 
ridge of mountains, covered now with floods of light, and dressed in every 
gorgeous hue the imagination can conceive, shut that part of the scene. 
To the right, the eye stretched over an interminable sea of woods, 
Just discernible were some pearly grey hills, the delicate hues of which 
I never hope again to sé¢e equalled. Imagine this scene, and then, if 
your cold island soul can, fancy the atmosphere around us, I have seen 
many a sun rise in England; I have watched him often struggle with 
mist and cloud, and fight his difficult path into the upper air. Poets, 
that is, English poets, will be in raptures on this matter; but, prithee, 
believe me, who now have had experience of what nature can do, your 
English sun-rise is a frigid commonplace affair. Your dull grey at- 
mosphere chills one's blood ; and damps, not merely the physical, but 
the mental man. Here the bright; brilliant: atmosphere was of purple— 
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deep—love-creating, gorgeous, luxurious purple. It floated around, 
and about us, giving and heightening beauty. “he “ rosy fingers of the 
morning” is an epithet I can now understand, Hill, tree, steeple, and 
the tall-masted ships that lay in multitudes at our feet, were all bathed 
in floods of this glorious light, as the sun shot above the hills, and looked 
out in unclouded majesty upon the beautiful seene below him. ' We paused 
but a few minutes to gaze upon the goodly prospeet, We had many 
miles to go; and the fresh air of the morning would soon give ‘place to 
the sultry air of the mid-day. We rattled through the fortified gate, 
and down the precipitous road ; soon reached the level ground below, 
and crossed the small river St. Charles, which winds through a beautiful 
valley at the base of the ridge, the point of which we had just left. After 
leaving the bridge, (a long, curious wooden affair,) the first thing that 
catches your eye is a sort of country house belonging to the Catholic 
priests. Instead of going by the road, we took our course over the hard 
track of the St. Lawrence, the tide being out, in order to get a good 
view of the town, and the land on which it stands. In doing this, we 
passed close to the good fathers’ dwelling. The taste of the Catholic 
clergy in the selection of the sites for all their buildings, has often been 
to me a matter of surprise: no matter of what people, place, or time, their 
works are marked by a character which, if it be not of perfeet taste, is 
yet always free from the imputation of commonplace. In our own land, 
the remains of their despoiled abodes and places of worship are always 
beautiful, both by their position and intrinsic merits. ‘The same thing 
occurs here, Excepting in one or two of their more modern doings, 
they have managed to free their abodes from that air of commonplace 
and vulgarity which attaches to almost everything done by man in this 
country. The building which we passed on our road to the village of 
Beauport, though a very simple, plain structure, and merely a school for 
the young men intended for the priesthood, yet wears a very different 
aspect from all around it, and bespeaks a refinement foreign to the scene. 
We quickly, however, feft the priests, and their scholars, and their quiet 
house behind, and were soon clambering along the side of the hills that 
rise up on the north side of the St. Lawrence. As we rapidly traversed 
the little scattered village of Beauport, the villagers were coming abroad, 
and, as we passed, saluted us with much courtesy, and with something 
of a submissive bearing, rare in this country of democracy. We crossed 
the river Montmorenci, a few yards above its falls, (which falls, by the 
by, are some 240 feet in height.) This river, some other day, I must 
describe to you: it puts to shameali your much talked of streams: your 
famous Wye is a vulgar ditch when compared with it. We hurried 
on, regardless of its many beauties; casting, however, a wistful glance 
on its dark brown waters, and along its wooded banks, half doubting 
whether we should put off our more distant journey, and content our. 
selves with rambling along its beautiful shores. We kept on our course 
in spite of the temptation ; and, after some hours’ hot travelling, ar- 
rived at the river St. Anne, the exploring of which was the object of 
Our journey, 

Before I take you up this mountain stream, you must look back withme 
over the road we have come. We were now some thirty miles from Que- 
bec, far down in the landscape we had admired in the morning. » The bold 
promontory from which we had gazed with such rapture now formed the 
chief featureof the scene ; coming down into the bright waters.at its feet, 
with a bold yet graceful sweep, it stood out from» all surrounding: ob 
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jects, and chained the attention at once by its singularity and its beauty. 
The atmosphere was so exquisitely clear, that, even at this distance, we 
could plainly discover the houses built upon its sides ; and the spires of 
two churches of the town could be seen glittering and sparkling in the 
sun, like fairy palaces. Many of the houses also, like the churches, are 
covered on the roof with tin; so that when the sun shines upon the 
town it is surrounded by a bright glory, and seems to realize the won- 
drous stories of enchantment. On the top of the hill, and along the 
middle of the ascent, the long lines of defence, the various batteries, 
that English profusion has drawn around the place, were marked objects, 
and gave a peculiar character to the place ; and, even the flag-staff and 
the telegraph were plainly visible, giving, indeed, a finish to the scene 
which an artist can only duly appreciate ; but which, nevertheless, disturb 
the reflections of the sentimental traveller, speaking as they do, of 
things and feelings which he, in his hallucinations, loves not to dwell on, 
Every mile that we travelled down the river changed this scene, but 
yet left it the same. The river, unlike your petty puddles, was a broad 
sheet of the brightest water I ever saw; from shore to shore was miles 
in breadth,—I am afraid to say how many. However, Montmorenci (the 
island) lay in the midst, and when the river becomes again one undi- 
vided stream, the measurement must be by leagues, not miles. The 
giant scale of the landscape is to me the new and startling feature of it. 
England with its little round green hills, its fields divided like a little 
map, its snug cottages, its pretty lawns, and miniature woods, seems poor 
and insignificant when compared with this vast and splendid scenery. 
Rivers that spread out like seas, woods that seem to know no boundary, 
mountain suceeeding to mountain, lessening and lessening, shade after 
shade, hue after hue, colours and forms all multitudinous, form a whole 
that chains and rivets the attention, and by its immensity seems to task 
the imagination and the memory. When gazing on it, the giant scene 
appears too vast for ordinary conception: when no longer before us, we 
find it difficult to call up ideas that equal the reality. We have a dim 
remembrance that there was a vast and wondrous scene, gorgeous in co- 
lour, beautiful, and infinitely various in form, and multitudinous in its 
objects. But so new and wonderful was the scene, that our emotions 
appear to have stifled our perceptions. To recall those emotions the 
scene itself seems requisite—so poor and faint is the memory when com- 
pared with the magnificent reality. There are few things that in life 
have made me feel this inadequacy. That the American Landscape 
should have made me feel it, I take not to be the least of its wonders. 
We must now, however, proceed on our journey. 

It was requisite that we should go forward into the mountains, put 
up our horse, and obtain a guide. We should otherwise have had no 
shelter for the night, and should have toiled and fatigued ourselves 
uselessly, in endeavouring, with our unpractised eyes, to find our way 
through the woods. As we got higher on the mountains, the scene 
which I have already described became more distinct, and our view 
more extensive, till at length we saw a range of hills, that I was told 
were in the State of Vermont. Toiling up the steep road, we were 
suddenly startled by the deep sound of a gun; it was mid-day, and 
turning towards Quebec, we could see a white column of smoke rising 
from the citadel. The twelve o'clock gun, which had often been fired 
without my knowing it while in the town, 1 could plainly hear at the 
distance of between thirty and forty miles. The sound, moreover, was 
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not a faint one, but rolled with a sharp bounding echo among the many 
hills around us. Having reached the house to which we had been di- 
rected, we unloaded our vehicle, fed our horse, which certainly had al- 
ready done a good day’s work, and proceeded ourselves to the great 
operation of satisfying our hunger. Our fare was not very good, the 
bread, as usual, being painfully sour ; and the eternal fat pork of the 
country salt and disagreeable, as usual. We did not, however, come to 
eat savoury viands, but to see beautiful scenery. Mine host was there- 
fore summoned, and with him came mine hostess, and half-a-dozen chil- 
dren, in fact the household ; whereupon a consultation was held in 
Canadian French on the one side, and English French on the other. 
They had it hollow against us. Half-a-dozen talked at a time, so that 
was three to one ; while they also were fluent in their jargon, which was 
more than we were in ours. In process of time, nevertheless, in spite of 
this Babel of tongues, they were made to comprehend our object ; and 
a young Jean Baptiste was engaged to guide us through the woods to 
the river, and the falls of St. Anne. 

In spite of the heat, we commenced our march ; and having arrived at 
the woods, were at least sheltered from the burning rays of the sun ; the 
air was nevertheless oppressive, and almost stifling—not a breath of 
wind was stirring—the mosquitoes even were still—a dead silence 
reigned throughout the primeval forest—and such a forest! The land 
in this part of the country is not fertile, consequently the woods are of 
less gigantic growth than many I have seen on finer soils. ‘Tomy Euro- 
pean eye, nevertheless, not yet habituated to the mighty woods of the 
more western territories, these appeared magnificent. Nothing can 
well be conceived less like any woods you have in England ; and taking 
spot for spot, say an acre for an acre of forest in England, the comparison 
for effect would be against America generally. I have seen territories, 
nevertheless, which, from the extreme richness of the land, would sur- 
pass all English forests. even by this mode of piecemeal comparison. 
The pine forests would always do so, The peculiarity of the American 
woods does not consist in this magnificence of the single trees. ‘Take one 
tree with another, and they are long, branchless, clear, mast-like poles ; 
and looking merely at one divested of its associates, nothing can be 
more paltry and insignificant. But dash into the woods, and your feel- 
ings will be of a different nature. You are at once impressed with the 
idea, that you are in an interminable forest. No light glimmering to the 
right hand or the left, before or behind you, tells of fields and lands 
uncovered with wood. Go to the depths of the New Forest in Hamp- 
shire ; seek out its bosky dells, its deepest shades, and you will vainly 
hope for such a feeling. The giant trees, (and it has never been my 
wish to see mere magnificent beeches than wave in the forests of Hamp- 
shire) though they spread out, and almost make “ a noon-day night,” 
cannot impress you with the belief that you are in a deep and never 
ending forest. Some stream of light may be seen, falling through the 
thin and faulty skreen of trees: a glimpse is every moment caught of 
some distant hill: some winding road—a house—a church spire—a 
fence, tells us of the proximity of man. But here nature seems to reign 
alone, free, uncontrolled; playing her wildest fancies, until domin- 
ion over her appears impossible. You tread upon ground on which the 
sun never shone: the leaves under your feet have carpeted that earth 
for centuries: generation of the fallen has suceeeded to generation. 
The forest has renewed itself frem age to age; but the same thick ¢ea- 
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nopy has overshadowed the land, the same deep bed of leaves has been 
its covering, The clear, round, straight stems shoot up high into the 
sky vast, and multitudinous pillars, supporting the wide and arching 
roof of close knit branches over us. In the depths of the dark pine fo. 
rests, the effect is yet more striking: the scene is on a scale yet more 
vast—the shade they cast is of a “ yet browner hue ;” and as the winds 
pass over their lofty heads, breaking with a heavy and deep murmur the 
almost oppressive stillness of the forest with a sound yet more solemn 
and oppressive, we could understand, and almost feel the superstition of 
our old progenitors, whose fears gave to these dark abodes a character 
of holiness. Such were fit places for incantations,—and for the juggling 
arts of awily priesthood. ‘To the trembling savage a god might well be 
present in such a scene. The fitful murmur above might easily be in- 
terpreted to be his voice ; and its tones might be of anger or love, as the 
will of the priest determined. 

For “ these thick coming fancies” we had little leisure, as our stout 
guide forced his way through the impervious-looking forest w ith a rapidi- 
ty that tasked our speed and our wind to keep him in sight. He soon 
brought us to a shelving bank, to the bottom of which we vainly endea- 
voured to look. The descent seemed to be to the shades below ; and as 
we began to hear a certain indescribable dull rumbling sound, we 
checked our headlong guide, and began to question him as to where he 
was bent upon taking us. We were not much afraid of reaching Old 
Pluto’s abodes by this route ; but, nevertheless, felt anxious to know 
whither an unlucky stumble might suddenly hurry us. By the noise, it 
was evident that the river could not be far off ; and we felt by no means 
certain, that a trip might not plunge us headlong into the boiling floods 
below. Our guide, however, made exceedingly light of these fears ; and 
it was evident that he knew well “ each bosky dell of this wild wood,” 
having acquired such accurate knowledge, not in consequence of any 
predilection for sentimental musings, any love of the poetical or sublime, 
but from the necessity of finding and bringing home certain vagrant 
cows ; and also, as it appeared, from having during the whole of his boy- 
hood fished up and down the river, with most unseemly and unscientific 
tackle, but with very great success, It appeared that we were descend- 
ing to the bottom of the falls ; that, according to the taste of our guide, 
being the most eligible spot for seeing them. The river here was in a 
deep valley, the precipitous sides of which are completely covered with 
wood ; we consequently could see nothing, excepting that we were going 
down a very rapid descent. We proceeded thus many hundred feet be- 
fore we reached the level of the river above the falls ; and when arrived 
at that point, our route became not only difficult but dangerous. ‘The road 
was no Jonger over a sloping bank, but down a very rugged precipice, upon 
the face of which we had to scramble down by the aid of projecting stones, 
twigs, roots, and branches, A rule religiously adhered to, in travelling 
through an ordinary wood, when in company, is never to take hold of a 
branch or brushwood in your path; as by so doing you are almost certain of 
severely striking the person following you, the branch or twig springing 
back to the point from which you had bent it. Adhering to this rule, you 
may keep close together, and walk in sight of each other. In our present 
descent. however, as on such holding was our chief support, we were 
obliged to let our guide go somewhat farther a-head ; and as we often 
lost sight of him, he and ourselves kept up a constant shouting. Our 
voices rang around, with a pleasant, cheering echo, till they were gra- 
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dually drowned in the roaring din of the waters to which we were ad- 
vancing. Now, what with catching only stray glimpses of our guide,(who by 
the by seemed mightily to enjoy our difficulties,) what with the steep and 
difficult nature of the descent, the roaring of the falls, which served to 
distract and confuse us, the toiling down this pathless precipice was. no 
pleasant achievement. With no farther disaster than sundry bruises on 
our shins, and an occasional rent of our habiliments, we reached level 
ground ; and after a step or two, were onthe banks of the river, immedi- 
ately under the falls, The scene that burst upon us repaid us for our 
journey. We were at the bottom of a vast amphitheatre ; the sides of 
which were up to the very top covered with splendid foliage. Exactly 
facing us, the river came at two distinct leaps from about the middle to 
the bettom, Jutting dark crags, clothed with graceful, feathery, fan- 
tastic trees, appeared along the whole line of the fall, relieved by their 
deep colours against the white foam of the falling waters. A deeply in. 
dented basin received the headlong river, where for a while it raged and 
foamed, and danced in a thousand whirling eddies. Soon becoming 
quiet, it glided in a swift and glassy course down a smooth bed, sweep- 
ing in graceful curves round the various points of land that shot out 
into its waters, till at length we lost sight of it winding round the base 
of the hill we had just descended, I can thus in general terms give you 
a vague description of this exquisite scene. But no words, however de- 
finite, can bring before your mind the thousand beauties which we then 
beheld. Long rays of sunlight crossed the white flood in its descent, and 
streaming over the opposite hills brought out one-half the amphitheatre in 
a bright relief. The deep cool shades of the overhanging banks, the swift 
glancing of the glassy, dark-brown waters, the blazing contrast of light, and 
of bright foam, the shifting forms of the fall itself, the continuous din, in 
which a thousand gibbering voices seemed to join, made altogether a 
scene of wonders, and almost supernatural beauty. I could, in spite of 
myself, feel my cheek flush, my breath become short and thick, as in my 
imagination I peopled this dazzling valley, and gave to the voices which 
seemed to be about and around me forms which floated before my wrapt 
vision in airy beauty, voluptuous and alluring. In the midst of this 
wild and sentimental hallucination, the young Canadian coming close to 
my side, roared out at the top of his voice, in order that I might hear, 
“ that the spot whera we were standing was a capital place for trout- 
fishing.” Away went all my vision. The dull realities of life usurped its 
place. routs and artificial flies blotted out my glowing fancies of vo- 
luptuous beauty ; and I could have almost thrown the urchin into the 
river for recalling me to a sober consideration of the good things of this 
world, I*know not what others experience, but I have ever found this 
curious tendency to people the air around me with actual beings, when 
near a waterfall, The sound made by the falling waters seems curiously 
full of voices, “of airy tongues that syllable men’s names ;” it shifts 
and floats about, as if governed by some fitful mind: and it is difficult, 
when perfectly undisturbed, to separate the idea of sentient and thinking 
being from sounds which bear so close a resemblance to the human 
voice. Our guide evidently had no contemplations of this sort. He me- 
ditated an attack on the trout; and having learned that I had various 
tackle in my pocket, he quickly provided himself with a rod out of a 
small tapering spruce, and was soon, to himself, pleasantly employed in 
dragying the fish out of the water; throwing them, after the approved 
Canadian fashion, over his head. My companion and myself took out 
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our pencils and sketch-books, and were soon busily employed in endea. 
vouring to trace some of the more marked and prominent beauties of the 
scene before us. We wandered, each according to his faney, along the 
banks, and through the many coves of this sweet river, vainly endea- 
vouring to imitate its magic beauties, and muttering broken curses at 
the vanity of our attempts. 

The sun was now palpably sinking, and M., Jean Baptiste suggested 
the propriety of our returning. As we exhibited little alacrity in obey- 
ing his call, and lingered still to admire, still to find new beauties, and 
watch the effect of the shadows as they fell over mountain and over ri. 
ver, he gave us to understand that a thunder storm was coming on, and 
that we might get a thorough soaking before we reached shelter ; not to 
speak of the evils of ascending the mountain in the dark, and during a 
storm. Thus admonished, we quitted this scene of fairy land, and began 
to toil up the hill down which we had serambled a few hours before, 
The sun was down before we were well out of the woods, and the deep 
purple evening had settled over the valleys, and on the swelling hills, 
long before we had reached our place of rest for the night. Along the 
north-west portion of the sky, deep black clouds were to be seen rising, 
one after another, in massy, lurid-looking columns ; while ever and anon 
along loud growl would burst out, and roll along the hills, telling, in 
very definite language, the nature of the hosts we saw advancing. Short- 
ly after our arrival, the sky became absolutely black, and the heat pain- 
fully oppressive. The cattle looked up wistfully to the sky, evidently 
in a state of alarm. The storm came upon us at onee in all its fury, 
and carried off, without delay or warning, the top of an old barn or out- 
house belonging to our host. Away went the shingles and clouds of 
straw ; crash came the thunder, making the windows rattle, and the 
very house shake. Long jagged streams of lightning, breaking out into 
myriads of flaming stars, as if the heavens were filled with rockets, ac- 
tually blinded us. This appeared to the good people a serious affair ; 
sv, with much reverence, a girl brought out a quart bottle, containing a 
quantity of real holy water, fresh made by the priest a few days before. 
She began, after sundry crossings, &c. to sprinkle the house and its in- 
mates. When she reached us, she doubted, as if not exactly knowing 
whether we should approve of the aspersion. Her mother settled the 
matter by saying, the “ Messieurs did not need it, as they were not Ca- 
tholics.” How different would have been the expression, had theirs been 
the dominant religion! It would then have been, ‘* They do not deserve 
it, being heretics.”” There is nothing that so promotes toleration as be- 
ing undermost, and fearing persecution. The storm rolled over us with- 
out doing farther injury ; and as the fears of our hosts disappeared, 
they bethought them of providing refreshment for us, their weary guests. 
After a plentiful supper, eaten with no ordinary appetite, we betook our- 
selves to rest ; and, in spite of all the opposing incidents of taste, and 
the disagreeable odour always to be found in a Canadian house, arising 
from cedar brooms, and a vast list of et ceteras, we quickly went to 
sleep, to dream of the exquisite beauties which the day had shewn us. 
Adieu! 








MR. BANIM’S NEW NOVEL, 


Arrer all, we suspect that Mr. Banim, of all Irish authors of. fietion, 
paints most truly the state of society in his unhappy country. Miss 
Edgeworth has favoured us with individual portraits, which equal the 
best of his in accuracy, and far excel them as works of art. Her good 
old Baron, and Larry, the chaise-driver in the Absentee, the nurse, and 
the noble changeling in Ennui; and above all, easy Simon Gray, are un- 
rivalled. But the harsh and discordant feelings, the ill-omened leaven 
with which the whole of frish society has been leavened, either eluded 
her observation, or exceeded her powers, or jarred with her well balan- 
ced tone of mind. There are no traces of them to be found in her writ. 
ings. Lady Morgan, again, who at times hits off an Irish peasant to the 
life, has breathed a thin gossamery haze of false sentiment over all her 
works. Her heroes and heroines are not of common clay. They clip 
Rousseauisms, palpitate before fine paintings, and evaporate in music, 
making most swan-like ends. Mrs. Hall, and a long list of others, might 
be enumerated, all of whom have furnished us with invaluable traits of 
Irish character ; but it is to Banim that we must look for the exact 
form and impress of Trish society. 

This is owing more to the peculiar conformation of his mind than to 
a conscious effort. Ile possesses, it is true, a capacious and acute sense 
of the beautiful, the amiable, the ludicrous, the energetic, the wild, 
startling, and mysterious, He has, besides, strength and graphic power. 
But it is less to these virtues than to his very weakness that we attri- 
hte his peculiar power of placing the social state of Ireland forcibly 
hefore us. His colours are not laid on with what a painter would call a 
full brush. There is a harshness and meagreness about them. Nor do 
they blend and fade into each other, but are mingled with violent and 
startling contrast. This is partly the consequence of a deficient sense of 
quiet and unobtrusive beauty, partly the consequence of a violent crav- 
ing for excitement. Banim is incapable of the strong, easy majesty of 
Scott ; of that unaffected simplicity, which expresses, without effort, ma- 
jestic, yet harmonious forms ; of that magie power of mirroring human 
nature, as the blue lake does “the mountains looking on,” with the 
most perfect fidelity, yet more soft and gentle. He is half conscious of 
this ; he feels distrustful of the effect of his cre: itions, and he seeks to 
rouse himself, as the lion stimvlates his fury by lashing himself with his 
own tail, to more vivacious efforts. He strives to make himself a Her. 
cules by substituting exaggerated gesture for gigantic muscular develop- 
ment. 

We more than half suspect that we are falling into Mr. Banim’s error, in 
our attempt to describe him, by bringing the unquestionable beauties of his 
imagination into a startiing contrast with its defects. Hazlitt, with his 
delicate and unerring tact, would have at once detected their common 
source, and expressed it (if in one of his amiable moods) in his own 
flexible and beautiful English, presenting the reader with a picture at 
once graceful, satisfactory, and complete. We, less able to see clearly 
the point of union of these seeming contradictions, are obliged to have 
recourse to the more inartificial and unsatisfactory mode of presenting 
each in unsoftened sharpness, then hinting that there is, nevertheless, 
a connecting link between them, to leave every man to find it out for 
himself. 
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This is a digression: we return to Mr. Banim and Ireland. It is to 
his weakness, almost as much as tv his strength, that he owes his power 
of delineating the tone of Irish society. We cannot so much say that 
he pourtrays the character of his country, as that it speaks out, though 
without his consciousness. Were we to guess at Mr. Banim’s habits of 
life, we should conjecture that he was recluse, and somewhat of a hypo- 
chondriac. We can trace in his modes of thought, amid much that is 
manly and beautiful, a sickly habit of recurring to one favourite train 
of thought, analogous to the repetition of an awkward gesture, to which 
a well-built man with one weak limb is apt to accustom himself, if not 
particularly mindful of the lore of the dancing master. The tendency of 
such a mind to brood over its own weaknesses, till it engenders disease, 
is powerfully exemplified in his story of the “ Fetch.” That narrative 
is not an imaginative fiction, but the harrowing diagnosis of a disease, 
It is as if a painter should present us with the picture of a cancer, and 
insist upon our admiring the rich and varied colouring of the proud 
flesh. It is this inequality, exaggerated by morbid reflection, that iden. 
tifies Mr. Banim’s love of feeling with that of his native land. He 
knows as little of repose as she does. Like her, he starts at once from 
the light-hearted laugh into fierce or hysterical passion, Even in the 
loveliest cadences of his muse we are apt to be jarred by the jangling of 
a string out of tune. His is the weather-beaten harp from the halls of 
Tara, amid whose rich and sweet notes there ever and anon interposes 
an inadequate or a harsh one, reminding us of the injuries of time, 
and the sky’s inclemency, adding to the pathos of the lament which 
wails over the blighted destinies of Erin. 

We would not, however, willingly lead our readers into the egre- 
gious error of supposing that we admire Banim merely as a sort of in- 
teresting natural curiosity, as a piquant original, whom we feel inclined 
to recommend patronizingly to the attention of the admirers of rarities. 
He is a man of no ordinary abilities, and can command respect for him. 
self. He has looked with a sharp eye on the peculiarities of humble life 
in Ireland, and has transferred them to his pages with a bold and fear- 
less hand. He has not sought to throw a dazzling veil of romance over 
violence and atrocity ; but he has done justice to the relentings of human 
feeling, which thrill through the breast of the most degraded, and he has 
done ample justice to the perverted and perverting mockery of law and 
justice, and to the petty tyrants engendered by it, which has withered, or 
turned into a wrong channel, the fervid impulses of the sons of the Green 
Isle. His Croppies, Rapparees, and Ribbonmen, are no sentimental, pure, 
and angelic ruffians, like those of the Minerva press. They are men, some 
of them naturally of fierce and malevolent passions, some of them natu- 
rally of good inclinations, but all with Erin’s boiling blood in their veins, 
driven astray from the straight path by a juvenile indiscretion, or by the 
vindictive tyranny of paltry oppressors, and more or less seared and bru- 
talized by the custom of violence and deceit. These are characters which 
the unholy laws of Ireland have made rife in her history, and nothing is 
more wonderful in Banim’s works than the delicate and discriminating 
tact, with which he knows how to vary the motives and feelings of persons 

cast in one common mould of affliction, so as to give each an individual and 
independent character. There are the Baron of Crana and Sir William 
Judkin, of aristocratic descent? The former, with his finer feelings, 
alone blunted ; the latter, with his entire moral sense utterly perverted. 
Then there is Sir William’s creature and murderer, the native dogged, 
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inborn. ruffian ; the Whisperer, whose very title indicates’ his’ noiseless 
knavery; the gay, dashing, vulgar, depraved Ned Shea ; and a’ thousand 
others, all belonging to the same class, but all marked with the most 
obvious specific varieties. ! | 

Where characters of this kind form one of the staples of the story, it 
is evident that the tale will be one of mystery and intrigue, And here 
lies Banim’s forte. There is not one of our multitudinous novel writers 
who can come within a hundred miles of him for a complicated plot, and 
its happy and natural solution. Indeed, latterly, he seems to have be- 
come so conscious of his power in this respect, as to dally with his 
strength, and render his narrative more perplexed and bewildering, 
solely for the purpose of shewing his dexterity in unravelling it. You 
do not glide smoothly along the current of his story, for it is one 
continuous succession of jolts. In its blended impetuosity and per- 
plexity, it resembles a mountain torrent, dashing with headlong im- 
petuosity from steep to steep, and changing its foaming course at every 
shoot. The intense ‘passion of the author carries you full butt against 
every obstruction that his ingenuity throws in the way of the premature 
development of his story. He shifts his scene as often as Ariosto ; but 
instead of wafting you gently away, like the Italian, he effects his transi- 
tion with a wrench which threatens to dislocate every limb. The reader 
is borne up by the intense interest the author excites and sustains, till 
the close of the narrative ; and it is only then that, worn out and jaded, 
he becomes conscious of the tear and wear he has undergone. 

If Banim’s novels were composed exclusively of such stimulating in- 
gredients, we should be little inclined to burden our memory with them. 
A dram is a dram; but it does not supply the place of food, as Hogarth’s 
“Gin Street” and other moralities are alive, like the bricks of the 
chimney built by Jack Cade’s father, at this day, to testify. But these 
works abound with passages of the most perfect repose. We can con- 
ceive nothing more beautiful than the homely scene of domestic happi- 
ness and comfort introduced in “‘ Crohoore of the Bill-hook,” immediately 
previous to the murder of the old farmer. The blithe human beings 
chirrup as light-heartedly as crickets in the ruddy gleams of the turf- 
fire. Every whit as cherishing to the heart is the opening scene of 
“ The Ghost-hunter.” Such scenes are the true sun-bursts of Ireland’s 
history ; and, would to God there were more of them! They shew what 
a nation it might have been with fair play ; but that was never yet af- 
forded to poor Pat. They would make us curse those who have goaded 
him to madness; but that we would fain hope, seared as their hearts 
were, they acted as much in ignorance as in wickedness, We lay more 
stress upon Banim’s pictures of Irish comfort than upon Miss Edge- 
worth’s. That talented lady was, after all, sadly bitten with the mania 
of drilling people into happiness and goodness. She had too little confi- 
dence in the medicative powers of nature. She thought of the Irish as 
the link-boy did of Pope, when he first heard the poet’s oath,“ So God 
mend me!” « God mend you!” said the urchin, “ it would be easier to 
make a new man at once.” She wanted the more philosophical mind of 
a greater, who has come after her, Harriet Martineau, and could not see 
that much, which to her was coarse and repulsive, was familiar to others, 
and had, therefore, ceased to be matter of annoyance ; while it was quite 
compatible with the existence of much which she wished to inculcate. 
Poor Banim did not go abroad in the buckram dignity of a schoolmaster ; 
and revelations of beauty, unnoticed by others, were made to his humble 
NO. XL—VOL, 11. 2U 
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and observant spirit. Like Wordsworth, he asked not for the stars 
which were beyond his grasp, and, like him, was rewarded with a more 
delicate perception of the beauties of the daisy and celandine. 

He indeed revels at times in those quaintnesses of human character 
which teach us at once to laugh at, and to love mankind. The loves 
(true, however uncouth) of a blear-eyed maid and a shambling stripling, 
are avery cordial to his heart. He doats on a shanachus with an old crone ; 
and he takes his place among the boccochs, and chatters and jabbers with 
them, as much at-home as Burns in “ Poosie Nansie’s.”” He even ma. 
nages to give a touch of human feeling to that most unamiable of all 
persecutors, the tithe-proctor. We see the rascal strutting before us, 
has bandana round his neck, and his hat with the nap brushed the wrong 
way, to show it was a beaver, on his head ; and we own a kindred soul in 
the thing which can cherish this faint spark of vanity. He has really 
something in common with his kind. 

We have dwelt longest upon these low-life pictures of Banim, because we 
consider, that in them chiefly he shews his power. Like many of our best 
British writers, he is greatest when animating an humble and homely frame 
with the warm glow of affectionate feelings, with the dignity of right prin- 
ciple, and with the fierce burst of passionate emotion. Our iusular character 
is, indeed, a bundle of contradictions, and revels in the forcible conjunction 
of extremes. With all our morgue aristocratique, there is blended a strong 
relish for democracy. We would all be gentlemen ourselves, but at the same 
time pretend to laugh at the distinction, and undervalue it in others. We 
are fondest of the broadest humour. The torpidity of country clowns, the 
wayward humours of sailors, the slang of low life in cities ; nay, the ruf- 
fianism of the ring and the highway, are not too strong for the cravings 
of our palate. We are enraptured with the mere contemplation of the 
coarse and ludicrous, and even the most generous emotions seem to be 
enhanced in our estimation when seen struggling for expression with 
the stupidity or depravity of those affected by them. We like a mixture 
of flavours, salt and pepper to our melon, or vinegar and sugar to our 
lettuce. This characteristic feature is broadly displayed in our litera- 
ture from Shakspeare to Fielding. To satisfy us, the ludicrous and the 
horrible, the ideal of beauty, and the filth of Spenser’s Duessa must 
stand together in startling contrast. This may not be the best taste, 
but it indicates power, and power is of all mental attributes the Briton’s 
idol. So be it, to this bold and wayward disposition, we owe what of 
freedom we have attained, and all that lies in Hope’s long prospective 
before us. With this characteristic of his countrymen, Banim was deep- 
ly tinged. 

We should, however, be doing him injustice did we pause here. 
His sense of beauty is delicate and intuitive. His landscapes are not 
unfrequently tinged with all the glowing yet mellow beauty of a summer 
sunset over his own green isle. Even intellectual beauty, that rarest 
ornament of the novelist’s page, has been at times revealed to his eye ; 
and for a spirit-stirring picture of powerful minds, perverted by false 
principle, we need not seek further than the dark contrasting figures of 
the Catholic and Presbyterian priests in his Battle of the Boyne. 

If ever he fails, it is when he wanders into the artificial domain of 
conventional manners. He is not acquainted with high life; he knows 
not its features, and thinks to supply the deficiency with refined or fas- 
tidious sentiment. Fond man! he knows not that within that gallant 
form, there beats no human heart. External elegance is its sole recom. 
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mendation. Warmth of feeling is banished thence, as sternly as from 
the study of the mathematician or the, cabinet of the statesman. “ Of 
outward shew elaborate, of inward less exact ;” every grace there ap- 
parent is the result of artificial combination, as ill qualified to supply 
the want of an acquaintance with nature to the novelist, as his lay- 
fizure the absence of a breathing and blooming model to the painter. 

Of the last volume which we have received from the pen of Mr. Ba. 
nim, little need be said. It is strongly marked, both by his beauties and 
his defects. A more delightful picture of homely dignity than old Ran- 
dal Brady, the father of the Ghost-hunter, we never desire to meet with. 
The character of the hero himself is traced in characters of fire: his 
daring character expressed by his youthful adventure, when falling from 
the mid height of a pine, but intercepted by a lower branch, he ascend- 
ed to the top in the sheer spirit of defiance, shouting to the gale ; his 
wayward questiouings respecting the intercourse of men and spirits driving 
him to lurk about the reputed haunts of beings from another world ; 
his courage and purity, even amid the fever-dream into which he is ex- 
cited by the mystification of a villain; his strong mental powers and 
unsettled habits, all tend to make him one of the most successful and 
impressive of the creatures of Banim’s imagination. His sister Rose 
affords necessary repose after the contemplation of such a fire-flanught : 
her meek energy and perfect beauty of disposition, settle down like a 
soft shower of nepenthe upon the excited spirit. And the repetition of 
her character, in her faithful lover, William Duncan, has much the same 
effect, as the repetition of the principal light of a picture upon some 
figure in the back ground. It gives breadth and keeping to the whole. 
The ghost scenes, with the exception of that in the abbey, where the 
extreme parade renders the sense of human agency insurmountable, are 
wild, vague, and overwhelming. That in which the poor girl sees a dark 
undefined figure stooping over her empty bed, and recognises, when it 
rears itself, the clayey features of her supposed murdered lover, is ap- 
palling, withering. The subordinate characters, the warm-hearted Va. 
nithee, girlish even in age, with her cunning son and saintly daughter ; 
the spiteful depraved Hesther MacFarlane ; the self-indulgent justice, 
with his promptitude when roused to action; the cat-footed James 
Brown ; the round, lolloping, fat, and breathless Ailleen ; the desperado 
Wilson, are all kindred characters to those we have met in Banim’s for- 
mer novels, yet with an individuality of their own. They aré country- 
men, not shadows of those who have gone before them. They are dash- 
ed off with a bolder pencil perhaps than their predecessors. There are 
only three serious faults, in short, which we have to find with this novel. 
The first is the ghost scene in the abbey, too apparently got up ; the se- 
cond, a confusion with regard to time in the crowding events which 
take place during Randal Brady’s imprisonment, sadly puzzling ; third, 
the raw-head and bloody-bones catastrophe of Wilson and his associates 
in guilt. 

[Since writing the above, we have received the painful intelligence 
of the sickness and destitution of the amiable and gifted subject of our 
criticism. Had we learned the news sooner, sympathy might have here 
and there softened an expression or the turn of a sentence. We have, 
however, altered nothing. Banim’s works may boldly meet the most 
unmitigated criticism: the best praise that can be given him, is to 
“spare no arrows ;” thusshewing in how few places he is vulnerable. 
To him we owe our first real acquaintance with Ireland. Had those to 
2U2 
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whom it seems determined to intrust the destinies of Ireland been men 
capable of instruction, we would have said, put Banim’s works into their 
hands. His family in particular, and in no small degree, every admirer 
of genius, have cause to mourn “ the dimming of our shining star.” If 
the Ghost-hunter is, indeed, to prove, as our fears prompt us, the last of 
Mr. Banim’s efforts, his last strain has been an Jo Paean ; he has “ died 
in the midst of his glory ;” he has set like a Tropical sun at once, and 
with undiminished brightness. | 
























THE POETICAL WORKS OF LEIGH HUNT. * 


Mr. Hunt has been before the public as a poet, for at least three lus- 
tres. The handsome volume on our table is, therefore, rather to be re- 
garded as an editio princeps of a favourite author, than a work inviting 
critical remark. Since the period that these poems were published, 
much has passed over the head of their author, and yet more of change 
taken place in that world of letters and of opinion in which he has been 
an impulsive and a suffering spirit. His book is now something more than 
a re-publication. It is, with all the attendant circumstances, a happy 

augury of yet greater prospective change, and a sign of the times. 
There is, in our apprehension, no personal cause either to slur over, or 
dismiss from view, Mr. Hunt’s share in the common perils and perse- 
cutions of the martyrs of freedom of opinion, and of the advancement of 
society ; but as he has not recurred to them, neither shall we. They in- 
fused no bitterness into his own mind, and have consequently left no trace 
of their existence, save greater expansion, mellowness, and amiability of 
character. In the social conflict he has realized the part of the sun in 
the fable. The boisterous bluster and sneliness of the hyperborean 
wind, have been fairly overcome by a more prevailing, though gentler in- 
fluence. To revert, therefore, to circumstances which Mr. Hunt has 
magnanimously dismissed from his mind, would be worse than ofticious- 
ness. It is sufficient that his triumph as a man and a poet is distinctly 
recognisable in the circumstances connected with this publication ; and 
that he has left his friends nothing to regret, save that he had been more 
considerate and dutiful to himself. After the most systematic and ma- 
lignant efforts to disgrace him, and to keep him down in every capacity, 
he has honourably emerged, by the unaided agencies and quiet working 
of the truth, which he encountered so much to foster and spread among 
his countrymen. 

The intellectual and sentient idiosyncrasy of Leigh Hunt, is the true 

t Key-note to his literary and poetical productions ; but this is a subject 
| of subtle speculation and nice analysis, for which the time is not yet 
arrived, though the materials are ready. Never did writer more con- 
fidingly lay himself, under all his whims, caprices, and impulses, more 
nakedly open, or more transparently veiled, before the world ; or after 
his own fashion, more completely embody the moralist’s description of 
the poet, 
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This wearing “ the heart upon the sleeve for daws to peck at ;”—this over- 
flowing excess of the buoyant animal spirits of a joyous temperament, of 
candour, which, among cold conventionalities, becomes imprudence, and an 
almost childlike trustfulness in the sympathies, kindliness and generosity 
of all mankind, Tory and critic-kind included, has temporarily done 
him hurt; though the same causes will set him right again, and make 
him but the more a favourite with posterity. And already is the young 
feeling of the world anticipating, in his instance, and in many others, 
the judgment of posterity. His early faults are discovered to have 
been those of a youthful and sanguine mind, and a position in political 
and literary society during a period of fluctuation and change, which 
might have driven the best balanced judgment from its true basis. His 
greatest error of any kind was believing a lord, who was also a man of 
genius, a better and more generous being than lords are usually found 
to turn out when put to trial. He has, according to late appearances, 
learned wisdom in the furnace, without paying the lesson by the custo- 
mary case-hardening, or fire-change,—blighting the freshness of a nature 
originally cordial, genial, and full of the finest sympathies,—which most 
other men would have done. After all he has suffered, he still seems 
surprised to find the world so very sober and wo-begone and so little 
participant of his good spirits; and he not unreasonably considers that 
it is only studying appearances, or still canting a little, though ina new 
way, and is not really in the serious and sorrowful mood it affects. 
From the man we pass to the book; though of close kin, they are not 
exactly one. 

Mr. Hunt’s reputation as a poet, must, we suppose, after all, rest 
upon the Story of Rimini, and a few of his shorter pieces. This is a 
fair and sure foundation, though less broad than that which he has laid 
as one of the most delightful of the genuinely English light prose writers. 
The new piece, the Gentle Armour, is highly characteristic of the au- 
thor’s preferences and tone of mind, but it is not one of his best poems. 
For reasons which do not satisfy us—which we indeed denounce as fas- 
tidious scruples, many, or nearly all his smaller pieces, some of them 
exquisite, are excluded from this edition. This even in taste and judg- 
ment strikes us as needless severity, or a capital mistake. To some of 
his translations, notwithstanding their classic air and high polish, the 
_ plain folks of the wide world would certainly have preferred the old, 
familiar work-a-day-world verses. But there was room for all. Why 
then exclude the wild-flowers and stray blossoms from the parterre ? 
If they want the nicer cultivation and fashion of art, are the dew and 
the fragrance nothing? The book has a preface, which is among 
its most valuable portions. It is full of fine thoughts and engaging 
and ingenuous displays of personal character, and of a tone of feel- 
ing in accordance with the highest poetry. The writer's graceful 
humility in the presence, and under the power of the loftiest poeti- 
cal genius, delightfully conveys the impression—‘ I also am of Arca- 
dia.” Many of the critical observations shew a delicate discrimination 
and instinetive perception of the laws of poetry, considered as one of the 
fine arts: though we could not have expected, and can barely forgive, 
that one so imbued with its essence, and obedient to its impulses, should 
‘‘ justly reckon one Pope before a hundred Crawshaws.” This preface 
will be read with interest, and should be diligently read, if for no other 
reason than because it is written for the social purpose of cultivating the 
reader's intimacy and friendship ; and also, because the writer, on the 
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same kindly principle, reads other men’s prefaces. So amenable has 
Mr. Hunt shewn himself to verbal, and, to evidently captious verbal 
criticism, that he has, in this edition, either changed or expunged every 
words charged with affectation, though he denies the quality or the ex. 
istence of affectation im the instances adduced. He has here, again, as 
in the omitted pieces, carried his doubts, or good.nature to an injurious 
length ; sometimes substituting for picturesque, and felicitously appro- 
priate words, tame and cold ones, Mr. Bulwer, the other day, though 
somewhat at the expense of his own serenity, administered to a chief of 
the purists a gentle retributive appliance which, though it should not 
slacken the attention of writers to their style, may help to raise the more 
modest and distrustful above the despondency engendered by a presump- 
tuous tone. The omission of passages fancied obnoxious from person. 
alities, is so amiable in motive, that we cannot quarrel with this ; though 
the stout maxim,— 
“ What is writ, is writ.” 

remains in as much force as ever. It is one we admire for manliness, 
and are rarely called upon to censure for injustice. The oblivious an- 
tidete has been applied mainly to the Feast of the Poets: Mr. Gifford 
alone is gibbeted and in chains as before. One thing should be noticed 
for the benefit of all whom it may concern. Time, Mr. Hunt sincerely 
avows, has taught him more correct notions of the true nature and con. 
sequences of satire, than when he, in the heyday of youth, rather in- 
nocently, fancied it nothing more than “ something pleasant in a book.” 
He speaks of his youthful and repented errors in terms of candour and 
warning, regretting to have undesignedly provoked inveterate enmities 
in this way, especially, he magnanimously adds, “as IT had a nobler field 
of warfare to suffer in.” 

As Mr. Hunt’s poems have had their joyful resurrection in the midst 
of a new generation, it will be right to gratify eur younger readers with 
a few specimens of his finest composition. His Story of Rimini is 
founded upon that episode in Dante’s Inferno which alludes to the fate 
of the two unfortunate lovers, Paulo and Francesca. Instead, however, 
of describing them in the regions of despair, and rashly intruding upon 
the sacred precincts of Dante, the poet restores the beautiful Shades to 
earth, and to the power and distraction of its conflicting affections. Fran- 
cesca is the victim of a political union. Her preference is given to 
Paulo, the handsome and amiable younger brother, while she is betrayed 
into a marriage with Giovanni the elder, an ill-tempered tyrant. To 
complete the illusion and entanglement, Paulo marries her as the proxy 
of the Prince his brother. In the freshness and truth of his descriptions, 
Mr. Hunt emulates the elder poets, and excels them in that high finish 
which gracefully veils its own pains-taking. And the poem is nearly a 
continuous description, intermingled with incidental strokes of passion 
and tenderness, which in a few words convey a world of sentiment and 
of suggestions to reflection, His old gardens, and fountains, and bowers, 
and out-door pictures, transport us to the birth-time of English poetry ; 
though his polish and elaborate finish, and richness in the fancy of his 
ornament, often make his Muse resemble a delicate and high-bred 
beauty masquerading in the garb of a lovely country girl, and betrayed by 
her conventional graces and the elegance of her movements. The poem 
opens with a piece of delicious and sparkling description, full without 
confusion, and affluent in beautiful imagery, every word calling up 4 
fresh picture, 
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The sun is up, and "tis a morn of May, 

Round old Ravenna’s clear-shewn towers and bay, 
A morn the loveliest which the year has seen, 
Last of the spring, yet fresh with all its green; 
For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night, 

Have left a sparkling welcome for the light, 

And there’s a crystal clearness all about ; 

The leaves are sharp, the distant hills look out; 
A balmy briskness comes upon the breeze ; 

The smoke goes dancing from the cottage trees ; 
And, wheu you listen, you may hear a coil 

Of bubbling springs about the grassier soil ; 

And all the scene, in short, sky, earth, and sea, 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face that laughs out openly. 


*Tis nature full of spirits, waked, and springing, 
The birds to the delicious time are singing, 
Darting with freaks and snatches up and down, 
Where the light woods go seaward from the town, 
While happy faces striking through the green 
Of leafy roads at every turn are seen, 
And the far ships lifting their sails of white, 
Like joyful hands, come up with scattered light, 
Come gleaming up true to the wished-for day, 
And chase the whistling brine, and swirl into the bay. 
* * * * @ 


Already in the street the stir grows loud 

Of joy increasing and a bustling crowd. 

With feet and voice the gathering hum contends, 
Yearns the deep talk, the ready laugh ascends ; 
CaHings, and clapping doors, aud curs unite, 

And shouts from mere exuberance of delight, 

And armed bands making important way, 

Gallant and grave, the lords of holiday ; 

And nodding neighbours, greeting as they run, 
And pilgriiis chanting in the morning sun. ‘ 
With heaved-out tapestry the windows glow, 

By lovely faces brought, that come and go; 

Till the work smoothed, and all the streets attired, 
They take their seats, with upward gaze admired ; 
Some looking down, some forwards, or aside, 

Some re-adjusting tresses newly tied, 

Some turning a trim waist, or o’er the flow 

Of crimson cloths hanging a hand of snow ; 

But all with smiles prepared, and garlands green, 
And all in flutterirg talk, impatient for the scene.” 


Mr. Hunt half apologizes for retaining the exquisite description of the 
ancient garden, in which, amidst all sweet and lovely things, Francesca 
alternately chided, and cherished the insidious passion that was stealing 
upon her peace. The omission would have been gratuitous offence, for 
assuredly every subsequent editor would have restored the passage. 
Let the reader judge: we lay aside the minuter beauties, and come to 
the romantic and picturesque features of this Elysian scene. 


“ And ’midst the flowers, turfed round beneath a shade 

Of circling pines, a babbling fountain played, 

And *twixt their shafts you saw the water bright, 

Which through the darksome tops glimmered with showering light, 
So now you walked beside an odorous bed 

Of gorgeous hues, white, azure, golden, red ; 

And now turned off into a leafy walk, 

Close and continuous, fit for lover's talk ; 

And now pursued the stream, and as you trode 

Onward, and onward, o'er the velvet sod, 
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Felt on your face an air, watery and sweet, 

And a new sense in your soft-lighting feet ; 

And then perhaps you entered upon shades 
Pillowed with dells and uplands, *twixt the glades, 
Through which the distant palace, now and then, 
Looked lordly forth with many-windowed ken ; 

A land of trees, which, reaching round about, 

In shady blessing stretched their old arms out, 
With spots of sunny opening, and with nooks 

To lie and read in, sloping into brooks, 

Where at her drink you started the slim deer, 
Retreating lightly wlth a lovely fear. 

And all about the birds kept leafy house, 

And sung and sparkled in and out the boughs, 
And all about a lovely sky of blue 

Clearly was felt, or down the leaves laughed through ; 
And here and there, in every part, were seats, 
Some in the open walks, some in retreats. 



































But ‘twixt the wood and flowery walks half way, 
And formed of both, the loveliest portion lay, 

A spot that struck you like enchanted ground :— 
It was a shallow dell, set in a mound 

Of sloping shrubs, that mounted by degrees, 

The birch and poplar, mixed with heavier trees ; 
From under which, sent through a marble spout, 
Betwixt the dark wet green, a rill gushed out, 
Whose sweet low talking seemed as if it said 
Something eternal to that happy shade. 

The ground within was lawn, with plots of flowers 
Heaped towards the centre, and with citron bowers, 
And in the midst of all, clustered with bay, 

And myrtle, and just gleaming to the day 

Lurked a pavilion,—a delicious sight— 

Small, marble, well-proportioned, mellowy white, 
With yellow vine-leaves sprinkled,—but no more,— 
And a young orange either side the door. 

The door was to the wood, forward and square, 
The rest was domed at top and circular ; 

And through the dome the only light came in 
Tinged as it entered, with the vine leaves thin!” 


In this delicious retreat, Francesca is one summer's afternoon, reading 
in “ the bright romance” of Sir Launcelot of the Lake, about the love of 
Queen Geneura for that knight, when Paulo follows her. The poet 
is indebted to another source than his own invention, for the beautiful 
incident which hurries on the catastrophe, but the delicacy of sentiment, 
and grace of narration are all his own; and his also is the creation of 
the shadowy forebodings, and varying moods of mind which prepare us 
for the event : 











“ Ready she sate with one hand to turn o’er 

The leaf, to which her thoughts ran on before, 

The other propping her white brow and throwing 

Its ringlets out, under the sky light glowing. 

So sat she fixed; and so observed was she 

Of one who at the door stood tenderly, 

Paulo—who from a window seeing her 

Go straight across the lawn, and guessing where, 

Had thought she was in tears, and found that day, _ 
His usual efforts vain to keep away. 

*‘ May I come in ?” said he: It made her start, 

That smiling voice ; she coloured, pressed her heart 

A moment, as for breath, and then with free 

And usual tone said, ‘O yes, certainly.’ 
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There’s wont to be, at conscious times like these 
An affectation of a bright-eyed ease, 

An air of something quite serene and sure, 

As if to seem so, were to be secure : 

With this the lovers met, with this they spoke, 
With this they sat down to the self-same book, 
And Paulo, by degrees, gently embraced 

With one permitted arm her lovely waist ; 

And both their cheeks like peaches on a tree, 
Leaned with a touch together thrillingly, 

And o’er the book they hung and nothing said, 
And every lingering page, grew longer as they read. 


“ As thus they sat, and felt with leaps of heart 
Their colour change, they came upon the part 
Where fond Geneura, with her flame long nurst, 
Smiled upon J.auncelot when he kissed her first :— 
That touch at last through every fibre slid ; 

And Paulo turned, scarce knowing what he did, 
Only he felt he could no more dissemble, 

And kissed her mouth to mouth all in a tremble. 
Sad were those hearts, and sweet was that long kiss : 
Sacred be love trom sight, whate’er it is. 

The world was all forgot, the struggle o’er 

Desperate the joy—that day they read no more.” 


There is nothing in the poem finer than the calm, deep, and gently 
manifested remorse, and the dying scene of Francesca. From a repre- 
sentation of the sorrow of her lover we come thus upon her despair : 


“¢ But she, the gentler frame—the shaken flower, 
Plucked up to wither in a foreign bower, — 

The struggling, virtue-loving, fallen she 

The wife that was, the mother that might be,— 

What could she do, unable thus to keep . 
Her strength alive, but sit, and think, and weep, 

For ever stooping o’er her broidery frame 

Half blind, and longing till the night time came, 
When worn and wearied out with the day’s sorrow 
She might be still and senseless till the morrow. 


And oh, the morrow! how it used to rise! 
How would she open her despairing eyes, 
And from the sense of the long lingering day, 
Rushing upon her, almost turn away, 
Loathing the light, and groan to sleep again! 
Then sighing once for all to meet the pain, 
She would get up in haste, and try to pass 
The time in patience, wretched as it was ; 
Till patience self in her distempered sight, 
Would seem a charm to which she had no right, 
And trembling at the lip and pale with fears, 
She shook her head and burst into fresh tears, 
Old comforts now were not at her command : 
The falcon reached in vain from off his stand ; 
The flowers were not refreshed ; the very light, 
The sunshine, seemed as if it shone at night ; 
The least noise smote her with a sudden wound; 
And did she hear but the remotest sound 
Of song or instrument about the place, 
She hid with both her hands her streaming face ; 
But worse to her than all (and oh, thought she, 
That ever, ever, such a worse should be !) 
The sight of infant was or child at play ; 
Then would she turn, and move her lips, and pray 
That heayen would take her, if it pleased away. 
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I pass the meetings Paulo had with her: — 
Calm were they in their outward character, 

Or pallid efforts, rather to suppress 

The pangs within that either’s might be less ; 
And ended mostly with a passionate start 

Of tears and kindness when they came to part. 
Thinner he grew, she thought, end pale with care ; 
*And I, twas I that dashed his noble air !’ 

He saw her wasting, yet with placid show, ) 
And scarce could help exclaiming in his woe: 
*O gentle creature! look not at meso!’” 


One thing has been omitted in this notice of the new edition of Mr 
Ilunt’s Poems. It was intended, by the publication, to indemnify him in 
some measure for his sufferings, pecuniary as well as personal, in the 
cause of truth; and it will not be the fault of those whose sympathy he is 
most likely to prize, if this generous purpose fail. The list of his guinea 
subscribers is aright Catholic calendar. Still, without exertions, to which 
every right-minded and just-hearted man should lend his heartiest aid, 
the plan must prove abortive. We have small hopes even of the success of 
that devised for the benefit of the family of Sir Walter Scott. Sincerely, 
nevertheless, do we wish that Mr Moxon’s subscription list for this edi- 
tion may number tens of thousands of names, and thus contribute to the 
ease of his mind who has so long imparted knowledge and ministered 
delight to hundreds of thousands. Why should not all book clubs and 
subscription libraries order this edition of Leigh Hunt's Poems? Their 
small mites might not amount to much ; but as he himself says, in writing 
to a friend, ‘“* The affair may not come to any thing; but the kindness 
shewn does so much good to one’s heart.” 





MR. STUART’S THREE YEARS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Tuts is the very book that was wanted to counteract the poison of our 
Halls and Trollopes. Mr. Stuart’s name will command the attention 
even of the most aristocratical reader. He is a man of good family, 
and accustomed to the best society. No one can deny that he knows 
the feelings of a gentleman, and has, on all occasions, proved himself to 
be actuated by them. But he has claims upon the attention even of the 
rational portion of the public. Mr. Stuart is a man who has borne up 
against severe and undeserved reverses of fortune, without falling into 
sour or desponding views of society. He is a man of sterling principle, 
and habits of cool, steady observation. His mind is of the strong built 
undazzling kind; it possesses no one faculty or quality which is not 
common to the mass of society, but it possesses all that they do, in the 
healthiest and fullest proportions. His tastes are correct ‘and highly 
cultivated. He is an experienced man of business, a sound lawyer, an 
experienced farmer, and well acquainted with the workings of our mone- 
tary system. Lastly, he is independent and fearless in the expression 
of his opinions ; yet not one of those who derive pleasure from the mere 
excitement of saying strong things. This is the man qualified to pro- 
nounce a fair judgment on America. His liberal and rational views 

secure him from prejudice, while his conversance with the niceties of 
refined society render him alive to all deficiencies on the score of the 
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minor morals. His habits of business make him a valuable evidence on 
testimony on every thing that regards the working of the constitutional 
and judicial system of America. His sound sense, and even his want 
of fancy and imagination, give a homeliness to all his remarks, which 
stamp them with the character of truth. 

Mr. Stuart landed at New York on the 23d of August 1828, He sailed 
from the same port on the 17th of April 1831. From the time of his 
landing, till the end of January 1830, he remained principally at New 
York, making, however, long and frequent excursions into the interior 
of the States, and through the most important districts of New England, 
and one journey to Washington. At the close of this period, he set 
out on a tour through the Southern and Western States, in the course 
of which he visited Virginia, the Carolinas, Mobile, Louisiana, Illinois, 
and Ohio ; returning through Philadelphia to New York. In the course 
of these wanderings, he mixed in the freest and most unreserved man- 
ner with all classes of Americans ; and the observations which he made, 
and the reflections which they have suggested, he now submits to the 
public, in two post octavo volumes. It would be utterly hopeless for us 
to attempt conveying to the reader, in our brief limits, any thing like 
a correct outline of the varied and interesting information amassed by 
Mr. Stuart. We will attempt, however, by means of extracts, to offer 
him a suecedaneum, in ‘ a taste of the author’s quality.” 

Respecting the comparative interest of a journey through the Northern 
and the Southern States of the Union, Mr. Stuart thus expresses him- 
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“ Tt will appear from the preceding journal, that there is far less to interest a 
traveller in the Southern States of North America, including Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, than in the other parts of the 
Continent which I visited. . There is, too, greater difficulty, and greater,expense in 
travelling through the Southern, than the Northern division of the United States. 
I incline therefore to think, that the fatigue and expense of a journey to the South is 
hardly repaid by the sight of any thing that is not to be found in the Northern States. 
] would therefore recommend to persons from Britain travelling to the United States 
for amusement, and who have no business or avecation that calls them to the 
south, to confine their journeying to Washington, and that part of the States to the 
northward of it, on the eastern side of the Alleghanies; and on the western, to 
limit their travels to the line of the River Ohio, and to the States to the northward 
of that river, and of its confluence with the Mississippi, which they ought by all means 
to see. In this way a traveller may obtain as perfect a notion, and as perfect a view 
of the great American rivers, as by descending the Mississipi to New Orleans. All 
travellers should see the confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri, and the beauties 
of the prairies and country in the neighbourhood of St. Louis, St. Charles’, and in 
the Western States. There are objects here of the most magnificent description, 
quite unlike any thing to be seen in Europe. Louisville, Lexington, and Frankfort, 
are quite in the way of a traveller in going up or down the Ohio, and ought to be 
visited ; but, above all, let the traveller see New York and its vicinity, and New 
York State, and New England and its villages, well and thoroughly. 

“ If he takes pleasure in the most beautiful scenery in the world, he will be amply 
repai | for the inconveniencies necessarily attending his passage from Europe, by a day’s 
voyage on the glorious Hudson. On arriving at New York, supposing him to arrive in 
summer, as most travellers do, he will find the heat at first very intolerable, and the 


noise very irksome, from carriages, carts, and waggons, all of which move at a trot, . 


I would therefore advise him, instead of domiciliating himself in a great boarding- 
house or hotel at New York, to betake himself to a quiet house on the terrace at 
Brooklyn, or to some such one as that of which we were inmates at Hoboken. 
Should he go to a private boarding-house, he may require a little wine. It is al- 
Ways very high-priced, owing to the trifling demand for it, and often not of the best 
quality in such places; but at any wine-merchants, Madeira and sherry may be 
procured of good quality. Port and claret are not so easily to be had. 
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In this opinion we coincide, with a slight modification. To a person 
of Mr, Stuart’s kind and rational, but somewhat an imaginative turn of 
mind, the Northern States afford a pleasing field for the exercise of the 
benevolent emotions, the deprivation of which in the South nothing ean 
repay. Yet, even amid the unhealthy swamps, and slavery-begotten 
immorality and despotism of the latter balf of the Union, there occur. 
even in Mr. Stuart’s own book, sketches of irregular picturesque charac. 
ter, eminently qualified to stimulate and gratify the fancy. Take, for 
example, his picture of a coach-driver in the back woods :— 


*“ Here the most lawless of all the drivers I had yet met got the charge of the 
stage. At the distance of two or three miles from the house, at a point where the 
road was covered with stumps of trees, he drew up, and tying the reins up at the 
front window, he said to me, the only passenger, ‘ Look to the reins till I come 
back.’ He was obliged to go a little way to give out some sewing, as he said. 
There was neither a house nor a human being in our view, and I felt it unpleasant 
to be left alone in the forest ; but there was no alternative, for the driver was out of 
sight behind the trees in a moment. He did not return for thirty-five minutes; and 
then, feeling some apology to be necessary, he said, * I was obliged to hear her 
story. ‘The fact is, I keep a girl a little way off. I have built her a house, and we 
have a negro wench to attend her. Yet the people are making a mighty fuss about 
it. How do they manage these matters in the North, Sir?’ I of course advised 
him to marry, as they do in the North ; but he said the girl’s family were not equal 
to his, and he could not think of disgracing himself, though he was very fond of 
her. The great fault, however, which the public have to find with this person, 
whose name is Symes, is that of leaving the whole southern mails at the mercy of a 
stranger, of whom he knew nothing, and who could not be expected to make any 
extraordinary exertion, if any attempt had been made to carry them off.” 


This is as striking a picture, as we can well imagine, of the struggle 
between pride and principle in a bold mind, placed in a society sufficiently 
numerous and powerful to make its opinion felt, yet too weak and scat- 
tered to erect it into a complete check. We sympathize with the young 
man’s attachment, irregular though it be: we smile at the simplicity 
of his question, “ How do they manage these things in the North, Sir?” 
—and we foresee suffering and shame in his aberration from the straight 
path of virtue. This is the first scene in a tragedy repeated in all ages. 
The steady, serious deportment of worthy Duncan Maemillan, an inn- 
keeper in the same wild district, contrasts finely with the young Back- 
woods’ man :— 


“ It being dark when we arrived, Duncan himself came out to welcome me, and, 
as soon as he discovered that I was from Scotland, he gave me his hand; and his 
pleasure on seeing me was increased, when he found that I could ask him how he 
was to-day in Gaelic. 

“Duncan came from Argyle when he was very young. He is married to an 
American woman, whose parents were Scotch; but she, as well as he, can speak 
Gaelic. He settled in this country about ten years ago, and has seventy acres cleared 
by his own industry, and a considerable tract of wood-land. He was very inquisitive 
respecting his native country, but he did not hint at any wish to return to it. He was, 
he said, ander a good government, that did justice to all, and he had many advan- 
tages. He never went to market, but for coffee. He grew both sugar and cotton on 
his own plantation; and, being a member of a temperance society, he did not taste 
fermented liquor. Coffee was, he said, the best stimulant ; and very good coffee he 
gave us. The drivers, both Mr. Lolly and he who was to be charioteer next morh- 
ing, were, of course, at supper with us; and I was glad to find that Mr. Macmillan 
had so much influence with them, as to put an entire stop to their rude, boisterous 
swearing. 

‘* Mr. Macmillan promised me a separate bed-room, and he was as good as his 
word ; but it was a very small apartment, thinly boarded, with hardly any room for 
chair or any thing else. He Said, however, that he was a man of invention ; and, 
taking his carpenter’s tools with him, he in a moment put up pins fora looking- 
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glass, and other necessary articles. I was not long in bed when I distinctly heard 
him, through the thin boarding of the room, engaged in family worship with his 
family, consisting of his wife and two daughters, who were young women,” 


We cannot resist the temptation to place Mrs. Bonum in our picture 
gallery, side by side with David :— 


«“ After a charming drive we arrived, with a keen appetite for breakfast, at a small 
eabin kept by a person of the name of Bonum. There was only one apartment in the 
house, and in it Captain Wade and I found Mrs. Bonum seated at the head of a ta- 
ble, on which there still were some remains of a breakfast. The driver who was 
to proceed with us was just about finishing his meal. Mrs. Bonum seemed to remain 
inactive on our taking our places at the table ; and upon our telling her that we could 
not breakfast upon what we saw on the table, she said, that was none of her business, 
that she had put a good breakfast on the table at the stage hour, but that we were 
far to late. In the meantime, she appeared to commence making some preparation, 
and I, for the sake of talking, asked the driver where in the world he lodged, as there 
did not seem to be another habitation in the forest into which we had now got. He 
replied, that he lived in the same apartment with the landlord and landlady and their 
children. My question, and the reply, enraged the cross-grained Mrs. Bonum to such 
a degree, that, she intermitted all preparation for breakfast, muttering, that the in- 
quisitiveness of stage-passengers was past bearing. I immediately gave her to under- 
stand, that unless we got a good breakfast, the half dollar, which is exacted at all the 
hotels in the south for breakfast would not be paid ; and that we must have broiled 
chickens and eggs, of which we saw the first breakfast had been composed. She de- 
nied having any eggs for a long time, but, at last, finding us resolute she produced 
them. Still, however, to preserve a consistency of character, she told me, when I 
asked for salt, which was nowhere to be found on the table, that she ¢ thought I had 
no cecasion for it, as the butter was salted, and would make very good spice for the 
eggs.’ In the end, however, we prevailed, and got every thing necessary for making a 
good breakfast, though from the worst-tempered American female I had seen on my 
travels; but this road passes through a country, a very small portion of which is yet 
settled, and where there are no other hotels than those at which the mail stage stops. 
The hotel-keepers, therefore, if they deserve the name, and the drivers, usurp an au- 
thority which would not be submitted to in peopled parts of the country.” 


More pleasing pictures succeed, after the traveller leaves the half- 
settled dry land to embark on the broad bosom of the Mississipi :— 


“ Mr. Flint very correctly observes, that it was perhaps necessary to have some- 
thing of the experience of the slowness, difficulty, and danger of propelling boats 
against the current of the Mississippi, and of the great western rivers of America, in 
order fully to estimate the advantage of the invention of the steam-boat. He himself 
had ascended the Mississippi in the way formerly practised, for fifty days in succession, 
and considered ten miles a-day as good progress. It is now, he says, refreshing to see 
the large and beautiful steam-boafs scudding up the eddies as though on the wing. 
When they have run out the eddy, and strike the current, it is a still more noble 
spectacle. The foam bursts in a sheet quite over the deck; the boat quivers for a 
moment with the concussion ; and then, as if she had collected her energy, she re- 
sumes her stately march, and mounts against the current five or six miles an hour. 
A family in Pittsburg consider it a light matter to pay a visit to their relations on 
the Red River, at the distance of 2000 miles. An invitation to breakfast at a dis- 
tance of seventy miles, it is no difficult matter to comply with. The passing steam- 
boat receives you in the night, and you reach your destination at the appointed hour 
as certainly as by a British mail-coach. 

With all these manifold advantages, the steam-boats are very unpopular among that 
description of the population on the banks of the rivers, who were formerly employed 
in the boat navigation of the Mississippi, and of the other great rivers. Above 
10,000 of those persons have been obliged to betake themselves to other occupations. 
There was something romantic in the toil, and danger, and exposure, and accidents 
of this long and perilous voyage. The inhabitants on the banks of the rivers saw 
the boats passing their habitations, on fine spring mornings, when the beauties of the 
forest, the mild temperature of the air, the clear sky of this country, and the deep 
river floating the boat gently forward, present delightful images to the beholders. 
At such a time no danger is visible. There is no call for labour; the boat takes 
tare of itself; one of the boatmen plays a violin while the others dance. Greetings, 
trials of wit, offers of love to the girls on the shore, or saucy messages between those 
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in the beat and those on land fill up the time. The boat glides on until it disappears 
behind a projecting part of the forest. ‘Then the bugle, with which all these boats 
are provided, is sounded at a distance over the water. Such a scene has charms for 


4 the imagination, which are irresistibly alluring to the young, along the banks of 

these sublime rivers.” 

i} But we must turn from a portion of Mr. Stuart’s travels, to which our 

attention has been first directed, solely for the purpose of shewing that 

ie it contains much interesting matter, and introduce the reader to his 
| notes upon that part of America where he evidently feels most at home, 
4 The key to all the mistakes committed by Europeans, with regard to 
F American society, is indicated in the following passage :— 
; “ But here let me remind those into whose hands these pages may fall, as to my views 
i in writing them. They are not meant to furnish details necessary for those who wish 
‘ to learn how the exclusive class in the great American cities, or the elite of the so. 
ciety at Washington, live. That there is a class of people in the great towns of the 


United States, and at the seat of Legislation, who are entitled to the appellation of 
t Exclusives, I have no doubt; but it is well-known that this class, in most cases in 
all countries, resemble each other much more closely in their artificial way of living, 
and in their artificial manners, than the other portions of society. The exclusive so- 
ciety of the United States, however, is far more trifling in number in relation to the po. 
pulation, than in any other country, and they are, therefore, far less entitled to notice 
than in other countries, as well as because they can only maintain their separation 
from the mass of the people to a very limited extent. In their own houses they may 
live as they please, dine at London hours, and associate only with such persons as 
they choose ; but in travelling, and appearing at places of public resort, they can 
command no different sort of treatment, in any respect, from that which is given to 
every person who conducts himself with propriety, and has enough of money to pay 
his share of the requisite travelling expenses. 

“ | had abundant opportunities of satisfying myself of the truth of this observation. 
Wealth in the metropolis of the British empire, when properly employed, confers all 
advantages. It not only enables the possessor to procure all the luxuries of life, but 
it bestows a status in society which is not otherwise attainable, and which may lea 
even to the acquisition of rank. In the United States, rank, respect, and considera- 
tion are given to talent alone, and to high office, which can only be obtained by the 
display of talent and industry.” 
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Upon which text, were we allowed to dilate a little, we should say 
something very like what follows :—In Europe there is a factitious dig. 
nity attaching to the name of an idle gentleman, or a soldier, or any 
other privileged person. On the other hand, there is an arbitrary asso. 
ciation of the sentiment of mean and vulgar with the mere name of a 

‘ mechanical profession, The consequence is, that the individuals belong. 

| ing to either class affect in some measure the manners attributed to it 

by common consent. The aristocracy are at least externally polished, if 

not essentially refined ; and the industrious classes of the community 

are but tuo apt to indulge iv vulgar and petty habits of thought and 

' sentiment. Hence the ridiculous contrast which we often find between 

the bearing of a retired tradesman and the place in society to which he 

aspires, or which the world, in respect of his wealth, is willing to con- 

cede to him. This theme has been enlarged upon again and again 

by essayists, novelists, and dramatists. Now, it so happens, that the 

bulk of mankind do not see what really lies before their noses, but 

only what they have been told is there. Accordingly, when a European 

goes to America, and finds a Judge keeping a store or hotel, and a Ma- 
jor driving the stage, he does not set himself to discover what these men \ 

really are; but he immediately recalls the stale jests to which he has been 

accustomed, about cits at St. James’s and Almack’s, and breaks out into 

a horse-laugh, as silly as it is offensive. The truth is, that as in Ame- 
rica there is no conventional rank to elicit the hollow graces of our ex- 
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clusives, so there is no association of meanness attaching to any indus- 
trious pursuit, to degrade its professors in their own eyes. The chival. 
rous feelings of America are springs from a different soil, and display 
themselves under a modified form, The ground in which they have 
stricken deep and undying root is thus described and prefaced by Mr. 
Stuart :— 


« On one of the first days I walked out, I was joined by a seafaring person of the 
name of Sheaffe, with whom I had got acquainted in the course of my walks by the 
sea side, who lived in the neighbourhood, and had a small boat, and seemed to gain 
his livelihood by fishing, and ferrying over passengers to and from the island. After 
congratulating me on my recovery, he asked me if 1 was not in want of beoks. He 
had seen me occasionally bring books from Boston, before I had met with the acci- 
dent before noticed. He mentioned various historical and philosophical books in his 
library, which were at my service ; and also the London Examiner newspaper for 
several years. I caught at his offer, when he mentioned the Examiner, having been 
recently reading the American account of the battles on the Canada frontier in the 
wars of 1813 and 1814, and being anxious to compare them with the British Gazette 
accounts. I therefore accepted the Examiner, which he fortunately had at the period I 
wanted. I doubt whether such an occurrence as this could have happened anywhere else 
in the world. I found that Mr. Sheaffe, whose house is as humble-looking a wooden 
cottage as any one in the neighbourhood, had formerly been a seaman in a merchant 
ship, and had been in England ; but the explanation is easy. Education is open to all 
in this country ; and all, or almost all, are educated. It was lately ascertained by re- 
ports accurately taken, that, out of a population of about 60,000 persons in the State 
of Massachusetts, only 400 beyond the age of childhood could not read or write. And 
more especially, by returns from 131 towns presented to the legislature, that the num- 
ber of scholars receiving instruction in those towns is 12,393; that the number of per- 
sons in those towns, between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one, who are unable to 
read and write, is fifty-eight ; and that in one of those towns, the town of Hancock, 
there are only three persons unable to read or write,—and those three are mutes. The 
general plan of Education at the public free schools here is not confined to mere 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and book-keeping, and the ancient and modern lan- 
guages; but comprehends grammar, mathematics, navigation, geography, history, 
logic, political economy, and rhetoric, moral and natural philosophy ; these schools 
being, as stated in the printed regulations, intended to occupy the young people from 
the age of four to seventeen, and to form a system of education advancing from the 
lowest to the highest degree of in:provement, which can be derived from any literary 
seminaries inferior to colleges and universities ; and to afford a practical and theore. 
tical acquaintance with the various branches of a useful education. 

“ There are, at present, at Boston, sixty-eight free schools, besides twenty-three 
Sabbath schools ; in all of which the poorest inhabitant of Boston may have his chil- 
dren educated, according to the system of education before specified, from the age of 
four to seventeen, without any expense whatever. The children of both sexes are 
freely admitted.’ The funds for these schools are derived from bequests and donations 
by individuals, and grants from the legislature and corporations ; and enable the 
trustees, consisting of twelve citizens, annually elected by the inhabitants of each of 
the twelve wards of the city, with the mayor and eight aldermen, to give the teachers 
salaries, varying from 2500 to 800 dollars a-year. The assistant teachers have 600 
dollars. The trustees elect the teachers, and vote their salaries yearly; and no pre- 
ference is given on any principles but those of merit and skill. The teachers of the 
grammar schools must have been educated at college, and must have attained a degree 
of bachelor of arts. The morning and evening exercises of all the schools, commence 
With reading the Scriptures. A very strict system of supervision and regulation is 
established by the trustees. , 

. “ No expense whatever is incurred at those schools for the children except for 
ooks. 

‘“* The richer classes at Boston, formerly, very generally, patronized teachers of 
private schools, who were paid in theu sual way; but they now find that the best 
teachers are at the head of the public schools, and, in most cases, prefer them,—the 
children of the highest and lowest rank enjoying the privilege, altogether invaluable 
in a free state, of being educated together. 

“In the adjoining State of Connecticut it has been ascertained by accurate reports, 
that one-third of the population, of about 275,000, attend the free schools. In the 
whole of the New England States, the population of which, including Massachusetts 
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and Connecticut, amounts to about two millions, it is unquestionable, that the entire 
population are educated, that is to say, can read and write, and that the exceptions, 
which do not at the utmost amount to 2000 persons, are composed of blacks and 
foreigners. 

‘ The result of the recent inquiry into the state of Education in the State of Ney 
York, which adjoins New England, and is almost equal to it in population, and to 
which I have already alluded, is very much, though not entirely the same. It is 
proved by actual reports, that 499,434 children, out of a population of one million, 
nine hundred thousand, were at the same time attending the schools, that is, a fourth 
part of the whole population. Although the public funds of New York State are 
great, these schools are not entirely free, but free to all who apply for immunity 
from payment. The amount of the money paid to the teachers by private persons 
does not, however, amount to one-third of the whole annual expense, which is some. 
what less than a million of dollars. 

‘‘It is not, however, to be inferred, that education at free-schools is so general all 
over the United States, as in the four millions of inhabitants of New England and 
the State of New York ; but the provision for public schools is admirable in all the 
populous states, Pensylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, &c. ; and free educa. 
tion can everywhere be procured, even in the southern states, for whites, on applica. 
tion being made for it. The appropriations of land for schools in the old states 
were formerly very much confined to the donations of individuals, many of which 
have now, however, become very valuable ; but the appropriations for schools in the 
new states have been regulated by congress, and their extent is immense. Every 
township of the new lands is divided into thirty-six sections, each a mile square, and 
each containing 640 acres. One section of every township is appropriated for schools. 
In addition to this, great appropriations have been made in Ohio, Tennessee, Ken. 
tucky, and others of the western states, for seminaries of a higher order, to the extent 
of about one-fifth of those for schools. The land belonging to public schools in the 
new states and territories, in which appropriations have been made on the east side of 
the Mississippi, amounts to about eight millions of acres, and is of course advancing 
in value as the population increases. The extent of land, which will be appropriated 
to the same purpose when the land on the western side of the Mississippi is settled, 
must be prodigious,—at present not capable of being guessed at.” 

The consequence of this universal diffusion of intelligence is, that 
while poor men, like Mr. Sheaffe, are taught to feel as generously as 
the wealthy, the latter are prevented from associating any sense of dis- 
grace with making themselves useful. This fact is strikingly illustrated 
by one of Mr. Stuart’s most interesting anecdotes :— 


‘- In the morning, I found a barouche, rather a better-looking one than usual, in 
all respects, already at the hotel door, when [ appeared before the appointed hour, to 
give notice, that, on aceount of the indisposition of one of our party, it would be im- 
possible to set out before nine o’clock. That will not suit me so well, said the ‘dvi. 
ver, as, after hearing what I had said, he was driving from the door. Such a remark 
from him struck me at the moment as strange, but made of course no great impres- 
sion. At nine we started. Soon afterwards, the driver leaned back from the driving- 
seat, which was not much above the level of the seats in the barouche, and addressed 
some general remarks to us as strangers; but the sunshine was at the time so over- 
powering, and one of our party still so much annoyed with headache, that he must 
have observed us indisposed to enter into conversation with him, and he afterwards 
contented himself with answering any questions which we put to him on our way. 
He showed us, however, that he had perfect knowledge of the country, and of the 
dreadful scenes, of which it had, in former times, been the theatre, and that he was 4 
very different person, in point of education and information, from the coachmen of our 
own country; but he had taken the hint which he had conceived that we intended 
to give him, and now confined his answers pretty closely to our questions. The 
country is sandy and stony, but there are fine hills in the distance, and the 
prospect of the lake surrounded by mountains, is very beautiful, in descending from 
higher grounds on Caldwell, the village, or rather county town, at the south- 
western edge of the lake. Caldwell bas been but recently built, but it con- 
tains public buildings of all kinds,—a jail, being the county town of the county 
of Warren,—a newspaper,—and a great and charmingly situated hotel for strangers 
coming to see the lake or to fish. Having arrived at Caldwell, we hired a small beat 
to take us out on the lake, and directed our charioteer to have the carriage ready for 
us as soon as a signal, which we arranged, should appear from our boat. The lake 
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very much resombles the lakes of Westmoreland, and some of the Scotch lakes. Hilly 
country (mountains it is called here, though none of it is above 1500 feet high,) sur- 
rounds the lake on all sides. The shores are finely broken, and the lake itself sprinkled 
with a great number of beautiful islands, on one of which, where we landed, there is 
a tea-house. The waters of the lake are deep, and most transparent; and fish, espe- 
cially red trout, is excellent, and most abundant. The lake is about thirty-six miles 
long, and of various breadth, nowhere exceeding four miles. On coming to the shore 
from the lake, the money which I had agreed to pay fur the boat was refused. The 
sum promised, we were told, was for the boat itself, but not for navigating it. There 
was no redress, and we submitted without much grumbling to what we considered an 
imposition, remarking, that this was the first time the Yankees had come Yorkshire 
over us. This settled, we were even more at a loss, for our driver was nowhere to be 
found, and we were ready to set out. Our signal from the boat had never been no- 
ticed. We did not know how to proceed, when a bystander, taking pity on us, said, 
the driver is probably in the jail, pointing out the way to it. We set off in that direc- 
tion, and met him coming from it. He made no excuse or apology, but set about 
preparing our conveyance. As soon as it was ready, we got into it, but the driver 
shewed no symptoms of setting out. We asked the cause. He was waiting, he said, 
for the little boy whom he had brought out with him on the driving-seat, and who 
would presently be with us. We began to think that the driver was disposed to treat 
us rather cavalierly ; and I had almost asked him, whether he looked to the boy, for 
whom he was waiting, or to us, for the hire of the conveyance; but I recollected in 
time, that all altercation with the natives ought, if possible, to be avoided by persons 
travelling in a foreign country, and that the trouble of obtaining redress, even in 
cases which required it more, made it much wiser to submit in silence to a little in- 
convenience. We therefore sat for some time longer, whether patiently or impa- 
tiently I need not say, when I notice, that we were all well again, with a good appe- 
tite, and dinner waiting for us at Glen’s Falls. In the meanwhile, we applied to the 
driver to give us a little of the information he had volunteered in the morning, but 
we found him apparently not much disposed to be communicative. He had not, we 
presumed, forgot the reception we had given him in the morning. This was provok- 
ing, as Caldwell and its neighbourhood comprehend the grounds on which the dread- 
ful combats between the French and British, between the years 1750 and 1760 were 
fought. We succeeded, however, at last, by being more than usually communicative 
ourselves, in satisfying the driver that we were not saucy travellers, and he got into 
good humour with us. The weary boy made his appearance, and we were off. The 
driver soon shewed himself so well informed, that all anxiety about our dinner left 
us, and we stopped and stopped again to have pointed out to us, on the spot, the 
scenes of those battles, which he described almost as if he had been an eye-witness. 


‘** At length we approached the door of our hotel, and all of us felt regret at the 
idea of so soon being deprived of the agreeable society of our charioteer. As soon as 
we got out of the carriage, when we were within hearing of each other, I applied for, 
and had the sanction of my fellow-travellers, to beg him to favour us with his com- 
pany at dinner, and to take a glass of wine with us. I hastened to the bar-room, where 
I found him smoking acigar. I preferred my request in the most civil terms I could 
think of. He looked at me for a moment, and then expressed great surprise, that a 
foreigner should have asked his driver to dine with him. I urged our anxiety to have 
a little more of his agreeable company, and promised that we should endeavour to 
impart to him all the information we could give, relative to the institutions of our 
own country, in return for the valuable communications he had made to us, But 
he finally declined, with perfect civility, though, at the same time, with that sort of 
manner which prevented any attempt to press him. ‘ His family,” he said, ‘ expected 
him, and he must go home. Perhaps, sir,’ he added, ‘ you was not aware that the 
High Sheriff of the County was your driver to-day. We are very neighbourly here. 
The horses expected for you this morning had not come in, and I could not refuse 
my neighbour, (mentioning his name,) when he applied to me. 1 have good horses, 
and would have been sorry to disappoint a stranger.’ Having finished his cigar, 
Mr. Spencer took leave of me with a shake of the hand. We found, on inquiry, 
that he was a general merchant in the village, and had mills and a store. His neigh- 
bours had singled him out,—not on account of his education, which was not superior 
to that of his fellow-citizens, but on account of his shrewdness and good character, 
—to make him a justice of peace, which confers the title of judge. As justice of 
peace, he gave so great satisfaction that they promoted him to be their high sheriff. 
In the latter capacity he had business this morning to transact at Caldwell, the 
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county town, and where the jail committed to his charge is situated. This explains 
the anxiety he expressed to be off early. The little boy on the driving seat was the 
son of a prisoner in the jail, to whom he was carrying linens. Ne sutor ulira cre. 
pidam, ‘let the cobbler stick to his last,’ has no part in the republican character of 
America.” 


We quote another instance of the perfect compatibility in America of the 
combination of the character of a perfect gentleman with an employment 
deemed irreconcilable with it in our own country. We have been in- 
fluenced in selecting this passage by the tribute to the ladies of America 
with which it concludes :— 


“ A few miles further on we stopped at the hotel of Mr. Sloat for the night. This 
is one of the most comfortable of the country hotels which we have yet seen in this 
country, quiet and retired, not unlike an English parsonage-house on a small scale. 
The proprietor of this hotel, which has long been used as such, has very valuable 
landed property surrounding it, but although he still gives accommodation to pas- 
sengers, he does not allow the stage to stop at it, so that it is quite as free from 
bustle as a private house. Mr. Sloat himself is of Dutch extraction, and speaks 
Dutch as well as English, which is the case with most of the Dutch farmers on both 
sides of the Hudson. He was married to a lady of Polish extraction. When we 
reached the house, Mr. Sloat had just come in from a drill of the militia cavalry of 
light-horse. His dress is very much like the Windsor uniform, in which, being a 
handsome man, with a good horse, and well accoutred, he had more of the military 
air than most gentlemen connected with the army in this country whom I have seen. 
Service in the militia light-horse for fifteen years, exempts from militia service alto- 
gether. The whole expense of uniform and equipments is borne by the individuals, 
but they are seldom in training for more than three days in the year. Mr. Sloat 
has about 1400 acres of land, great part of which is well cleared. His grandfather 
was the original proprietor. Wood-land is here very valuable, on account of the 
iron-foundery and cotton works in the neighbourhood. Mr. Sloat has lately sold 
200 acres of wood-land, which he had bought from the States in 1801, for fifty cents. 
per acre, at an immense advance. He keeps three pairs of horses, and two pairs of 
oxen. We were greatly pleased with the whole family, who were well-informed, 
and agreeable in conversation, and as anxious to get information respecting British 
customs and manners, as we were to become acquainted with theirs, and to see their 
domestic economy. We were, therefore, very glad to find, that we were, according 
to the custom of the house, to live in the family rooms with the family. Mr. Sloat’s 
eldest daughter is a very pretty girl of eighteen. She remained chatting with us 
after the rest of the family had retired ; and, afterwards, when she saw my wife to 
her bed-room, it did not occur to her, in her guileless nature, to be necessary that 
she too should withdraw; on the contrary, she would have thought that she was 
guilty of a want of courtesy, if she had not returned to bear me company, until the 
time had come for my leaving the pariour. I am firmly persuaded that the young 
women of this rank in life of the United States are quite equal to those of Great 


Britain in education, and undoubtedly their manners are far more unembarrassed 
and artless.” 


The following incident exemplifies one of the least amiable features 
of American society :— 


“ While we were at New Rochelle, Mr Dennys, an itinerant lecturer on astronomy 
and the popular branches of Natural philosophy, became an inmate of the house. 


A strange incident, as it appeared to us, happened at the beginning of one of 


his lectures. A man of colour, perfectly well apparelled, entered the room, and 
was coming forward with a view to hear the lecture, which had commenced. Mr 
Dennys addressing him, told him to go out, saying, ‘we want no people of colour 
here ; they are very well in their own way, but we don’t mean to make them astrono- 
mers.” The poor fellow was obliged to comply. After the lecture, I ventured to re- 
monstrate with Mr Dennys upon the gross impropriety of his conduct ; but his answer 
was quite satisfactory, as far as he was concerned,—the fact being, as he stated, that 
he had no alternative. The people connected with the schools, and his audience 
generally, would have left the room if he had allowed a man of colour to remain. 
Nething can be more disgraceful to the people of the United States, nor more incon- 
sistent with their professed principles of equality, than their treatment of the frte 
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people of colour. They constantly subject them to indignities of every kind, and re- 
fuse altogether to eat or drink with them. If you have black servants and white 
servants in the same house, they never upon any occasion eat together; and this cir- 
cumstance very often obliges people to have servants of colour altogether.” 


It would appear from Mr. Stuart, that the sociality of the North 
Americans has been as much misrepresented as their gallantry. 


«“ The kindness and hospitality of the Americans are quite unostentatious, I 
write, however, of the mass of the people, and without reference to the small num. 
ber of people, who consider themselves the great in this country. An invitation to 
dinner is generally given in such words as these: ‘I will be pleased to see you at 
two oclock.? Frequently no change whatever is made in the dinner, supposing you 
to accept. Your friend knows that there is always abundance of good food upon his 
table. ‘That degree of attention is shown to you which a stranger meets with every- 
where, in seeing that his plate be filled in the first instance with what he likes, but 
no pressing or entreaty are used to make him eat or drink more than he likes. If 
wine is produced, it is left for him to partake of it or not as he chooses. There is 
hardly ever any talk about the dinner, or the quality of the wine, which you are not 
provoked to drink by being told how many years it has been in your friend’s cellar, 
or to what vintage it belongs. 

“ It is much more probable that, even amongst the richest classes, excluding always 
a few who form small cotteries in the great towns, or who have been much in Eng- 
land, you will hear little conversation, and that relating more to their professional 
pursuits, their gains, and their dollars, and their political situations, than to the food 
they are eating, or the wine they are drinking. 


This subject is afterwards resumed. 


“* Tea-parties, which are very common in the United States, in some measure make 
up for what T look upon as the more rational and comfortable conversational dinner 
of the middling, the best classes of society in Britain. Where those tea-parties take 
place by invitation, the table is liberally covered, and with a greater number of ar- 
ticles, such as a profusion of cakes of various kinds and preserves. Animal food, too, 
of some description or other, is almost always produced,—and after the tea or supper 
is finished, wine of various kinds, nuts, fruit, &c. are placed on the sideboard, or 
handed round. There is, perhaps, a little more room for conversation at such par- 
ties than at British routes ; but still I conceive the rational interchange of sentiment 
which takes place at English dinners, to be, generally speaking, awanting in the meal 
which is called by the same name in the United States. Let it not, however, be sup- 
posed, that I mean to insinuate that at any dinner, public or private, either a stranger 
or native has any reason to expect an uncivil answer to any conversation which he 
may address to any one sitting at table; but the custom is so universal in the most 
populous part of the United States, to leave the table immediately after dinner, to 
smoke a cigar, and afterwards to return to professional business; that the people ge- 
nerally seem to me to be least inclined for convivial conversation at the very time 
when we, with better taste, as I think, enjoy it most. I am bound, however, to add, 
after seeing much more of the United States than I had done when I was making 
these remarks, that I have been at many tea-parties in various parts of the country, 
where, sitting over our wine after tea, we had the enjoyment of agreeable and in- 
structive conversation for quite as long a time as should ever be devoted to it either 
in the Old or New World. Iam also bound to add, what I myself had opportunities 
to observe, both in my own case and that of other persons whom I knew, that there 
is the very greatest desire on the part of the people of this country, of all classes, to 
show kindness and attention, and to give special proofs of hospitality to persons from 
Britain, who may have had it in their power to show attentions to them, or their 
friends and relations in England.” 


What follows relates to a subject of deep interest, which has been 
misrepresented in the grossest manner by preceding writers, and is 
worthy of the most serious attention. It is Mr. Stuart’s account of a 
camp-meeting, or revival, at which he was present. 


“The meeting was held within a forrest or wood, where a safficient number of 
trees had beem cut te make such an opening as was required. The morning service 
was concluded some time before we arrived. From the high —e of the 
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bay, of the shipping, and of the assembled multitudes, with their carriages and horses, 
was very striking. A great many of the people were straggling in the adjoining fields 
during the interval of the service. The shipping, all of which had been employed in 
bringing persons from a considerable distance to join the meeting, consisted of five 
steam-boats, about sixty sloops and schooners, besides open boats. The number of 
horses and carriages was proportionably great. It was calculated that there were 
about 12,000 persons on the ground,—certainly not less than 9009 or 10,000. 

“ There seemed to be about a dozen of clerzymen, all beiouging to the Methodist 
persuasion, in a large covered and elevated platform. 

« Benches were provided for the congregation, placed on the vacant or open space in 
front of the platform. The males were on the one side of the benches, and the fe. 
males on the other. There were benches for a great part of the assembled multitude, 
and the benches were surrounded on all sides by a close body of those who had only 
standing room. When the afternoon service commenced, the effect of this prodigious 
assemblage of people, all standing, lifting up their voices, and joining in praise to 
their Creator, was more sublime than those who have not witnessed such a scene can 
well imagine. The sermon, which was afterwards delivered, lasted for an hour, and 
was distinctly heard all over the ground, for the most perfect order and silence pre. 
vailed. The clergyman preached from the 29th verse of the 10th chapter of the book 
of Numbers: § We are journeying unto the place of which the Lord said, I will give 
it you: come thou with us, and we will do thee good; for the Lord hath spoken 
good concerniug Israel.” The discourse seemed to me to be altogether faultless, and 
the address at the end was most remarkably impressive. The speaker, in the conclu- 
sion, alluded to the sect of Christians to which he belonged, the Methodists ; but he 
meant, he added, to say § nought against other denominations of Christians who did 
good.” After sermon, prayer, all kneeling, succeeded. Then a hymn was sung, and 
another clergyman, a very old man, coming to the edge of the platform, said, that a 
friend whom they had never heard before, was about to addressthem. Another clergy- 
man, an aged perons, then stepped forward, to enforce, as he said, the invitation in the 
text, which he did very shortly, and very skilfully, particularly, and with great 
earnestness, exhorting those members who had lately been added to the church, to 
communicate to their brothers, sisters, and friends, some idea of the happiness which 
they now enjoyed, that they might be induced to follow their example, and accept the 
invitation, by joining the church, even before the meeting was over. 

“ The afternoon service was concluded as usual, with singing and prayer, and the 
most perfect decorum prevailed. The service continued for about two hours and 
a-half. 

“ The United States being free from any religious establishment, every one is not 
only tolerated in the exercise of the religion he believes, but he is at full liberty, with- 
out the fear, except in very few and very peculiar cases, of his temporal concerns being 
at all effected by his religious profession, (whatever it may be,) to embrace those re- 
l'gious doctrines which he conceives, on due consideration, are true. It follows from this 
state of things, that there is much less hypocrisy in the professofs of religion in this than 
in other countries. Those in this country, who voluntarily go to a Protestant church, 
and who voluntarily pay for the ministration of a Christian clergyman, may be ge- 
nerally, (I do not mean to say universally,) held to have made the necessary examin- 
ation, and to be real believers of the doctrines of the Christian religion ;—whereas 
those from other countries, who have travelled in the United States, and who have 
put forth sneering and ill-founded statements on the subject of revivals, camp-meet- 
ings, &c. are generally Christians professing that religion, merely because their parents 
did so, or because Christianity is the religion of their country, and not because they 
ever investigated its truth. I found at Northampton a short narrative of a revival in 
a Presbyterian church at Baltimore, written in a plain unsophisticated style by Mr. 
Walton, the clergyman of that church, which I would recommend to the attention of 
some late English writers, who, in perfect ignorance, as it appears to me, treat the 
religious meetings and revivals in the United States in a contemptuous manner, and as 
if they were approved and attended by no one of sane mind.’ 


After perusing these traits of individual character, and this exposé 
of the religious feelings of the community, the reader will be better 
fitted to appreciate the picture of an American election, We lay it 
before him without note or comment. 


“ It was on the 5th November that I was present at the election at Ballston Spa, 
held in oie of the hotels, about the door of which, twenty or thirty people might be 
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standing. My friend Mr. Brown introduced me, and got me a place at the table. I 
must confess that I have been seldom more disappointed at a public meeting. The 
excitement occasioned by the election generally was declared by the newspapers to be 
far greater than had ever_been witnessed since the declaration of independence in 
1776. And at Ballston Spa, any irritation which existed had been increased by an 
attack made a few days previous to the election by the local press, and by hand-bills, 
on the meral character of one of the candidates,—a gentleman who had filled a high 
office in Congress, and who resided in the neighbourhood. I was, therefore, prepared 
for some fun, for some ebulition of humour, or of sarcastic remark, or dry wit, to 
which Americans are said to be prone. But all was dumb show, or the next thing 
to it. The ballot-boxes were placed on a long table, at which half a dozen of the in- 
spectors or canvassers of votes were seated. The voters approached the table by single 
files. Not a word was spoken. Each voter delivered his list, when he got next to 
the table to the officers, who called out his name. Any person might object, but the 
objection was instantly decided on,—the officers having no difficulty, from their know- 
ledge of the township, of the persons residing in it, and to whose testimony reference 
was instantly made, in determining on the spot, whether the qualification of the voter 
was or was not sufficient. I need hardly say, that I did not attend this excessively 
uninteresting sort of meeting for any long time ; but I am bound to bear this testi- 
mony in its favour, that so quiet a day of election, both without and within doors, I 
never witnessed either in Scotland or England. I did not see or hear of a drunk per- 
son in the street of the village or neighbourhood, nor did 1 observe any thing extraor- 
dinary, except the increased number of carriages or waggons of all kinds, three or four 
of them drawn by four horses, one by six. We were residing close by the hotel where 
the election took place, and in the evening the tranquillity was as complete as if no 
election had occurred. 

“ The county canvassers for the twenty townships of this county of Saratoga after- 
wards met, and made up their returns for the county, in all of which, as well as in 
the whole of the state, the same quietness and perfect order prevailed. The number 
of votes given in this state for the electors of the president was 276,176, in a popula. 
tion of upwards of 1,800,000 ; and that this part of the election was most keenly con- 
tested, is obvious from the recorded fact, that the majority for Jackson over Adams 
in this state only amounted to 5,350. The total number of votes given in the presi- 
dential election on this occasion was afterwards ascertained to be nearly 1,200,000, 
in a population of about twelve millions, of which the whole states are composed. 

Thus, in a state far exceeding Scotland in extent, and almost equalling it in popu- 
lation, the votes for the chief magistrate of the United States and his substitute,—for 
the governor and lieutenant-governor of the state,—for a senator and representatives 
to Congress,—for three representatives to the State of New York,—for four coroners, 
a sheriff, and a clerk to the county, were taken,—and the business of the election 
finished with ease, and with the most perfect order and decorum, in three days. All 
voted by ballot, which is here considered the only way to obtain independent and un- 
biassed votes ; and if so in this country, how much more in the British islands, where 
the aristocracy and higher orders are so infinitely more powerful, influential, and nu- 
merous. The late eminent Dr. Dwight, President of Yale College in Connecticut 
describes an election meeting in New England very much as I witnessed it here. 
After declaring that he had never known a single shilling paid for a vote, he says, I 
have lived long in New England. On the morning of an election day, the electors, 
assemble either in a church or a town-house, in the centre of the township, of which 
they are inhabitants. The business of the day is sometimes introduced by a sermon, 
and very often by public prayer. A moderator is chosen. The votes are given in 
with strict decency, without a single debate, without noise, or disorder, or drink— 
and with not a little of the sobriety seen in religious assemblies. The meeting is 
then dissolved; the inhabitants return quietly to their homes, and have neither 
battles nor disputes. I do not believe that a single woman, bond or free, ever ap- 
peared at an election in New England since the colonization of the country. It 
would be as much as her character was worth. 

“ Dr. Dwight’s authority, however, is not greater than many others to which I 
might refer, Chancellor Kent of New York is a person of the greatest respectability 
as aman, and of the highest character as a lawyer. In his Commentaries, which is 
quite a standard book, he bears this evidence on the subject of elections : ‘The 
United States, in their improvements upon the rights of representation, may certainly 
claim pre-eminence over ali other governments, ancient and modern. Our elections 
are held at stated seasons, established by law. The people vote by ballot in small 
districts ; and public officers preside over the elections, receive the votes, and main- 
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tain order and fairness. Though the competition between candidates is generally 
active, and the zeal of rival parties sufficiently excited, the elections are everywhere 
conducted with tranquillity.’ 

“ The testimony of Joseph Gerald, a martyr to the sincerity with which he, at a 
period not so recent, advocated the propriety of resorting to the same form of elections 
in Great Britain, before biassed judges and a biassed jury, at a time of great political 
excitement in Scotland, will long be remembered. ‘I myself,’ he declared, in his 
speech on his celebrated trial before the Supreme Criminal Court in Scotland, ¢ re- 
sided during four years in a country where every man who paid taxes had a right to 
vote,—I mean the Commonwealth of Pensylvania. I was an eye-witness of many 
elections which took place in Philadelphia, the capital of the State,—an industrious 
and populous city; and can safely assert, that no one riot ever ensued.’ 

‘* Mr. James Flint, who travelled in the United States about a dozen of years ago, 
and whose scrupulous correctness of narration is well known to all who know him, 
in his published letters from America, states his views as to their elections thus :— 
‘ A few days ago I witnessed the election of a member of Congress for the State of 
Indiana. Members for the State Assembly, and county officers, and the votes for 
the township of Jeffersonville, were taken by ballot in one day. No quarrels or dis- 
order occurred. At Louisville, in Kentucky, the poll was kept open for three days. 
The votes were given viva voce. I saw three fights in the course of an hour. This 
method appears to be productive of as much discord here as in England.’ With re- 
lation to the ballot, I would only further add, that a great point is gained by its ce- 
lerity, 10,000 votes can easily be taken in five or six hours. 

More important, perhaps, than any extract we have given, is the opin- 
ion of Mr Stuart, a professional lawyer, on the cheap justice, and en- 
lightened judicial system of America. 

‘“* Then the cheapness of law in America puts it in the power of all to obtain redress. 
In England it has been ssated by a great authority to be better, in a pecuniary point 
of view, to give up L.40 than to contend for it, because it costs that sum in England 
to gain a cause; and that in a court of equity it is better to abandon L.500 or 
L.1000 than to contend for it. The absurdities of the English marriage law are 
unknown in America. The poorest person has it in his power, when necessary, to 
apply for, and obtain, a divorce—a privilege which is in England reserved for the 
Peerage, and a few of the wealthiest of the citizens. Entails, it is well known, are 
prohibited ; and the property of the deceased is divided among his children, unless 
he settles it otherwise by will. 

“In their criminal code, the punishment of death is seldom inflicted but in cases of 
murder, fire-raising, piracy, and robbery of the mail. Persons accused of crimes of 
all descriptions are entitled to the assistance of counsel on their 4rials, 

“* The expense of the judicial establishments of this country is very trifling com- 
pared to what it is elsewhere. In New England and the State of New York, the po- 
pulation of which is about twice as great as that of Scotland, the whole expense of 
the courts and requisite establishment does not amount to L.25,000 Sterling. 


These extracts, however insufficient to convey an idea of the mass of 
interesting facts and remarks contained in Mr. Stuart’s volumes, may 
serve to disabuse, in some measures, those of our readers who have been 
accustomed to see the Americans through the dark glasses of Hall, Trol- 
pope, or the Quarterly. They are a people among whom we might at 
present look in vain for a Newton, or La Place ; but there is scarcely an 
uneducated man amongst them. There is not, perhaps, an individual 
in the whole of the Union fit to make a distinguished figure at Almack’s ; 
but it is rare to meet one destitute of the self-respect and conscious dig- 
nity and generosity of a freeman. The gallantry and sociality of the 
Americans express themselves differently perhaps from ours, but are 
not, therefore, either less buoyant or pervading. The Americans, in 
short, taking bulk for bulk, display as much delicacy of sentiment, as 
much unwavering principle, as much deep-rooted religious feeling, as 
the citizens of any state in Europe ; and, with this advantage, that their 
moral creed rests upon unsophisticated truth. There is in Europe an im- 
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mense mass of error and prejudice, mingled with the best feelings of the 
community, dangerous and contaminating in itself, yet so blended with 
what is good, that the wisest shrink from attempting its eradication. - In 
America, all that is of good in the country’s opinions and institutions is 
entirely independent of this baneful admixture. The Americans may go 
fearlessly forward in the work of national amelioration ; for their social 
structure, though incomplete in many places, is, except in the slave- 
holding States, no where rotten. Mr. Stuart’s book is a demonstration 
of this important and cheering truth. 

The Quarterly Review has always caught greedily at such publications 
as those of Mrs. Trollope. We challenge the Editor to review Mr. 
Stuart’s, 1F HE DARE, ! 





PRESENT STATE OF PARTIES. 


‘* Waar will be the state of parties in the coming House of Com- 
mons,’ is now the constant inquiry. We all know what the public feel- 
ing is, but are not by any means certain as to the mode in which that 
feeling will be represented by our present Reformed, and yet still faulty 
Parliament. The state of Parties, as it is called, is still a mystery. Their 
relative strength, in numbers and talent, is unknown ; and even the par- 
ties themselves yet remain to be determined. We are now about to at- 
tempt a sort of prospective sketch of their history, describing what to 
us appears the probable composition of the House of Commons,—the 
nature, objects, and strength of its heterogeneous parts. 

As usual, the House will be divided into Ministerial and Opposition ; 
hut these words will signify matters widely different from what they 
have hitherto been used to signify. 

For some years past, a combat has been going on out of doors, which 
will now be brought into the Honourable House itself. The People have 
hitherto been fighting at disadvantage with the governing few, through 
the medium of the press, and latterly through the Political Unions. 
Their wishes have been made known to the governing few in a round- 
about, and therefore ineffective manner ; and not till the Aristocracy 
have been terrified by the expectation of revolt, has concession of any 
sort been made. The nation then, looked at as a whole, was divided in- 
to the Aristocracy and the People,—two hostile parties, who contended 
not through the forms of the constitution, but the extraordinary means 
which necessity dictated and ingenuity devised. While this great strug- 
gle was proceeding between these two sections of the nation, a sort of 
mock battle was being fought within the walls of Parliament. The Par- 
liament contained, (with insignificant exceptions,) only members of the 
aristocratic or governing body ; these, however, though carrying on a 
fearful war with the People, were not at peace with one another. As a 
body, they fought to retain the means of plundering the People; they 
fought among themselves for the plunder. This latter war, however, was a 
very different affair from the former. That between the People and Aristo- 
cracy was carried on as if it were a matter of life or death. The one side 
and the other knew that the interests in debate were vital interests, and 
they contended respecting them with a fierceness and energy proportionate 
to the object of their strife. Not till utter ruin stared them in the face, 
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did the Aristocracy yield. The People dared to contemplate civil war, 
with all its attendant horrors, rather than forego the purpose for which 
they were striving. The war within the walls of Parliament was but a 
faint shadow of this great and terrible struggle. The parties there were 
mere actors ; they took upon themselves certain parts ; some played li- 
berals, others played the character of their opponents—the whole matter 
being a shew intended to blind and mislead the People. Their warfare 
was like that of the Italian condottieri, the armies of whom fought a 
whole day without losing a man on either side. In the House of Com- 
mons there was much pretence of strife; very hard words were some. 
times employed ; but the really weak points were never assailed—the 
really destructive arguments never employed. 

These mock fighters will remain in the coming House of Commons ; 
that is to say, a portion, a very large portion of that House will still be 
composed of the representatives of the Aristocracy. One part of these 
will compose the Ministerial section of the House, and these will be 
Wutes ; one other part of these same aristocrats will form a part of the 
Opposition, and these will be Tories, But there will be yet another, 
and novel section in the House ; a section now formidable by its num- 
bers, and, if well guided, preponderating by its influence :—we mean the 
representatives of the people. They have yet no name ; in the meantime 
we will call them Porputar or INDEPENDENT Members, ‘The relative 
position of these various parties will exhibit a curious phenomenon ; and 
we look forward, not so much with anxiety as curiosity, to their pro- 
bable conduct. 

The Ministerial, or Whig portion of the House, have already given 
signs of a determination to rest quiet and contented with their present 
achievements. The talk of the persons who may be supposed best to re- 
present the leading feelings, is now always of pausing ; of permitting the 
Reform to have what they term fair play ; of the impropriety of seeking 
farther concessions immediately upon the great victory just gained. In 
fact, the object now appears with this party to be, to make themselves 
comfortable in their newly acquired offices of profit and power. This, by 
some, may be considered an uncharitable conclusion on our part. Let 
us, however, learn what is really intended by the recommendations of 
contentment and rest, which daily are repeated and pressed on us by the 
most influential persons of this party. For example, what is meant by 
letting the Reform Bill have fair play ? and what do they intend by the 
Impropriety of demanding farther reforms? In the Reform Bill, there 
is no peculiar and wonder-working quality, which will enable the mere 
parchment to do us service. Our Legislation will not be ameliorated by 
the mere existence of the written Bill, and the King’s assent thereto. 
We are not bettered by the power of sending representatives to Parlia-. 
ment, unless those representatives are immediately to proceed to the re- 
dress of our evils. The Reform Bill was sought, not for itself, but in 
order to reform the grievances under which we laboured. These griev- 
ances are heavy and manifold. Bad government had exhibited itself in 
various ways: for example, we have an extravagant expenditure ; we 
have monopolies fruitful of evil ; we have a bad administration of law; 
we have unequal burthens. In short, we have a Government efficient to 
bad,—useless to good purposes. We desired and determined to be rid 
of this bad Government. To that end we determined to obtain the Reform 
Bill as a means. It was desired as a means of destroying the monopo- 
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lies by which we are borne down ; as a means of establishing equal and 

useful laws ; as a means of rendering the Government completely re- 

sponsible to the People. And yet do the Ministerial party now tell us to 
rest contented with the possession of the means, adjuring us, at the same 
time, not to make use of them. Do we purchase a plough in order to 
look at it? Do we hope to cultivate the field by keeping the plough 
safely under cover, and admiring daily its excellent qualities? Does a 
carpenter expect to perform his labour by the mere possession of excel- 
lent implements. A chisel is not more a mere instrument than the Re- 
form Bill. In order that the one or the other have fair play, it must be 
employed,—the chisel by the hand of the carpenter, the Reform Bill by 
the representatives of the People. If that bill has given the People 
power, that power must be used, and immediately. The enormous ills 
we suffered drove us to dare all things, in order to obtain the means of 
redress. Shall we not, in the same spirit, proceed and get rid of the ills 

which rendered us thus desperate? ‘ Be patient now,” say the Whigs ; 

‘‘ great concessions have been made: if you go on, and demand more, it 
will be said that there will be no end to concession, You will mar every 
thing by your imprudent haste. Suppose that our enemies do say that 
there will be no end to concession,—what. then? Do the Whigs—does 
any body believe that our enemies do not very plainly understand the 

end we are driving at? Do they think that they can nod and wink at 
each other, and whisper through the columns of the Times, and the To 

ries know nothing of the matter? These people always to us appear 
like foolish turkeys, who hide their heads in a bush, and fancy that their 
bodies are concealed, There was much of this nonsense practised during 
the passing of the bill. A sort of theatrical aside whisper appeared at 
intervals in one of the public papers, generally the favoured Times, 
advising the people to play the hypocrite, and keep their own counsel ; 
to assert that this was a final measure, and that they intended only the 
Reform Bill, proposing to rest in blessed peacefulness when they had at- 
tained that happy end. All this bye-play was carried on before the eyes 
of the public. It was supposed, however, that the Tories could be ex- 
cluded from such wide-spreading confidence, and that what was said 
openly in the T'imes was an entire secret to the enemies of the People. 
At that time, this appeared to us a very silly proceeding ; now it wears 
not a better aspect. The Tories then were, and the Tories now are, 
well convinced that the bill must be followed by certain conse- 
quences exceedingly disagreeable to them. They, like the People, 
judged the bill by the consequences which they supposed would necessa- 
rily follow from it. What the People expected, they also expected ; the 
only difference between them being in their estimation of these results. 
They hated—the People loved :—they abhorred—the People were de- 
lighted with the very idea of retrenchment. To abate abuses was, in 
their opinion, a heinous offence—in the People’s an important virtue. 
They cared not for the bill in itself. They had no peculiar fear of the 
particular piece of parchment, or the form of words which it contained. 
The People had no especial love for the same. The one and the other 
judged like reasonable beings, and disliked and admired it for the ef. 
fects it was to produce. The Whigs, we assume, are not persons de. 
prived of common sense; therefore we cannot believe that while they ha- 
zarded the nonsense we have here been pointing out, they really meant 
what they said. Their recommendations of quiescence are not from any 
hope of thereby benefiting the People. They, like their neighbours, 
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must be aware of the arrant nonsense which their words imply. What, 
then, are we to consider them, if we determine that they are not fowls 
on the occasion? Taken in a direct sense, their words argue sheer folly 
and imbecility :—viewed as intended for a particular purpose, considered 
as a means of deception, they seem by no means ill fitted for their office, 
and are not altogether unworthy of the more astute leaders of the par- 
ties now in power, Considering deception as the object,—deception, in 
order to maintain the power of the aristocracy; then this jargon respect- 
ing “ being contented,” and looking on the bill as a final measure, does 
not wear the appearance of folly. Knavery is, then, the epithet we 
should apply to it. 

But there is a body of plausible pretenders among the advocates for 
standing still, who delight in making nice distinctions, attempting to be 
profound and scientific, still having imposture in view. They say, We 
are content that there should be reforms ; that consequences should fol.. 
low the Bill ; we are prepared to consider the bill as a means to an end, 
and will immediately proceed to work out the reformation of those 
abuses which the Reform Bill was intended to remedy. But we protest 
against any farther change in the instrument of these changes—in the 
bill itself. ‘The bill must be considered the final constitutional measure. 
They add, however, to this sweeping declaration, some such guarding 
phrase as the following: “ Until time and experience should prove its in- 
efficiency.” Mr. Stanley, in his wisdom, asserts, that many persons sup- 
ported the bill on these conditions, who would not otherwise have sup- 
ported it ; and that, therefore, farther alterations must not be attempted. 
Before we answer the fine-spun argument just stated, we will make an 
observation on this piece of insolence of Mr. Stanley. It is a matter of 
total indifference to the People who would, or who would not, have sup- 
ported the bill. They, the People, were determined to obtain it in spite 
of all opposition. They did obtain it—not by prayers—not through 
kindness or concession, or special favour of any aristocrat, or body of 
aristocrats. They obtained it, because they so willed. Opposition to 
their will was attempted by a majority of the Aristocracy ; but that oppo- 
sition was found hopeless. Had the Aristocracy not yielded to the 
peaceable demands of the People, they would have been compelled to 
yield to demands backed by force. They felt this ; and when resist- 
ance was impossible, they gave up the point, sullenly, sulkily ; and 
now we have persons, Mr. Stanley among the number, who would 
fain persuade us that the Reform was a free gift, a generous boon, a 
frank and voluntary offering on the part of the Aristocracy to the People. 
But whatever be the condition of Mr, Stanley’s memory, our’s, we as- 
sure him, and the People’s also, are much too good to receive compla- 
cently this imposition. We know, and we are determined to remember, 
and to tell it to our children’s children, that we forced,—that by fear we 
compelled the Aristocracy, in the year 1832, to give up a large portion 
of that irresponsible power which for ages they had been abusing. And 
it would be well if Mr. Stanley, and all like him, would bear in mind, 
that the power which thus wrung from the reluctant hands of his co- 
mates this portion of their dominion, still remains; and that, if the Peo- 
ple so will, they can take away all of that dominion which now remains. 
There is one efficient way to make the People will this, and that is pre- 
cisely the method which Mr. Stanley and the other “ Conservatives” are 
now pursuing, viz. showing a determination to pursue their own interests, 
as distinct and separate considerations from those of the People ; and te 
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refuse all reforms which the spirit of the times, the improving intelli- 
gence of the nation imperiously require. These are the most efficient 
means of making the People consider the interests of the Aristocracy as 
opposed to those of the nation at large. Should this opinion become 
prevalent among the majority, the Aristocracy will disappear at once— 
and for ever. Let them look to it. 

Now for the Whig-Tory-conservation argument in favour of standing 
still, This argument is based upon a distinction between what may be 
called constitutional and non-constitutional reforms ; meaning by consti- 
tutional, such changes as affect the mode in which, and the conditions 
under which, the operative or active part of the Government is cre- 
ated. Admitting the distinction to be perfectly valid, we are at a loss 
to discover why it should be employed to determine the province of re- 
form. The proper question in each case of proposed change, is, “ Is such 
change needed ; would it be for the better?” This question is not to be 
determined by a jurisprudential distinction, but by the facts of the case. 
Admitting the introduction of ballot to be a constitutional change, is it on 
that account the less needed ; is it less efficient ? If not, why then should 
it on thataccount be postponed. The answer sometimes is, Because being 
such constitutional change, its necessity can be determined only by a consi- 
deration of the working of the constitution ; and these workings cannot 
be known but by the laws which the Legislature may make. As we 
judged the old House of Commons by its fruits, so, it is argued, let us 
judge this ; therefore we must wait, and see the conduct of the House, 
before we can determine on the necessity for the ballot. This, we allow, 
is the usual mode of proceeding with what are termed practical men. 
They must experience an evil in half a dozen different forms, before 
they understand why it arises. Understanding nothing of human nature 
they must have empirical experience. What we, however, contend for 
here is, that we have had experience sufficient, more than sufficient, for 
our purpose. We assume, that the Legislature, when it conferred the 
right of suffrage on certain individuals, did intend,—certainly, that it 
ought to have intended, that such right was to be one in substance, and 
not merely one in name ; that is, that the right was to be exercised ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the voter, and no one else. Now, during the 
last election, we have had specific experience of the constant infringe- 
ment of such rights: the country rings with the angry exclamations 
of those whose rights, in this case, have been invaded. Why, then, 
should we wait for farther experience? We need no more to shew that 
the right of voting requires farther protection. If, however, it be in- 
sisted that our assumption above stated is an error, or, at least, prema- 
ture ; if it be stated that the Legislature did not intend, and ought not 
to have intended to confer on the voter the right of voting as he pleases ; 
that we cannot determine whether such power be necessary without ex- 
perience of the conduct of the House ; our answer is, Then the Reform 
Bill itself is not needed ; for the same evidence that proved the necessity 
of such a change, proved the necessity of uninfluenced voting. Expe- 
rience shewed us that a Legislature, created by persons over whom the 
Aristocracy (that is, a small number of persons,) had control, was totally 
unfitted to produce the well-being of the People at large. The right of 
voting was, therefore, taken out of the hands of the persons under this 
control ; and it was placed in the hands of a much larger number, who 
were supposed (vainly supposed) not to be under such dominion. But 
the experience of the last elections has shewn, that they are in a pre- 
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cisely similar situation ; that they can be intimidated ; that they can be 
bribed. Would it not be sheer madness, then, to wait longer, to look 
for farther experience? To our cost, and bitterly, indeed, have we earned 
this knowledge ; we know but too well that a government so constituted 
is a bad government. Are we to wait for farther centuries of evil before 
we dare apply the remedy? Do we want another debt ; another twenty 
years war; another crusade against liberal opinions ; still continued 
evils in the law ; still continued corporation-tyranny, and church-despo- 
tism? The temper of the times is not in favour of such experience. 
We cannot consent to please the Aristocracy, and delay the benefit. The 
remedy must be applied, and that immediately, however unpalatable to 
Mr. Stanley and the Conservatives. 

If the Ministerial or Whig portion of the House possess the feelings 
which the late declarations of Mr. Stanley and Lord Althorp naturally 
lead us to believe, we see no reason why an immediate junction should 
not take place between them and the Tories ; for our first great diffi. 
culty is in understanding wherein the difference of their opinions con- 
sists. The Tories, evidently, are bent on preserving, or conserving, all 
the power which they can in the hands of the Aristocracy, and, doubtless, 
desire that it should be intrusted to their own section of that body ;—so, 
we learn from the declarations of the two ministers above-named, do the 
Whigs. The Tories would, perhaps, be willing to make a compromise, 
and share the good things with the Whigs, rather than be entirely ousted 
from all enjoyment thereof. Should the Whigs refuse such coalition, 
the game of the Tories, according to some well-authenticated accounts, 
is nothing less than a deep laid scheme of villany, worthy, well worthy 
of the enemies of their country. It is, to oppose the People where they 
are right, to go with them where they are wrong. To oppose steadily 
all really beneficial reforms, but to run with the wildest and most ignorant 
and knavish of the supposed friends of the People for every mischievous 
alteration. Cutting down the debt, tampering with the currency, pro- 
posing a minimum of wages, restrictions on trade, will all be favourite 
schemes of the Tories; while they will, unflinchingly, oppose extending 
education, instituting the ballot, shortening parliaments, cutting down 
expenditure, and so on. Confusion, in short, will be the game of the 
self-styled Conservatives. 

It is, however, to be hoped, that the Ministry, and the Whigs gene- 
rally, will ponder somewhat more carefully on their position; will be in- 
duced to shape their conduct more in accordance with the views of the 
POPULAR OF INDEPENDENT MemBers ; that is, of the People, than with 
those of this self-interested, riot-creating tribe. 

But it may be asked, what are the views of the popular Members? 
what are the motives to induce the Ministry to take these men for their 
guides? We will now attempt to give an answer to these questions. 

The popular Members will only so be called when they distinctly re- 
present the feelings of the people at large. They will not acquire such 
designation by the advocacy of opinions which any small number of per- 
sons may deem correct and important, The so doing may be, and un- 
doubtedly is, in many cases, a highly meritorious proceeding ; for on 
many vitally important particulars, truth is the property of a very mi- 
nute section of the whole population ; yet it will not confer on the advo- 
cate the character of one speaking with the voice of the People. It is 
this character, however, which will give most weight to the opinions of 
the representatives. It is this character which will ifiperiously demand 
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for them attention from the Ministers of the Crown, In order, then, to 
learn the views of the popular Members, we must previously determine 
the views of the people at large ; must discover what are the expecta- 
tions of the nation as to the conduct to be pursued by those who possess 
the government of the country. 

No one, of even common sagacity, can have avoided learning, that at 
the present time there is predominating in the’minds of the great majo- 
rity of the People, a thorough conviction of the necessity of introducing 
as a general, all-pervading principle in matters of government the fol- 
lowing, viz. “ That no government of the People can be good, can be ef- 
ficient, but self-government.” Every day strengthens this conviction 
and extends its influence. The number of persons who acknowledge it, 
the subjects to which it is applied, become hourly greater. It must also 
be apparent, to even a very superficial observer, that this principle is 
in direct hostility to the feelings and wishes of the Aristocracy of this 
country,—of those who hitherto have ruled her destinies. The People 
know this hostility, and are determined to crush it the moment it ap- 
pears in an active and tangible form. With their desire, therefore, of 
extending responsibility to the People through all departments of go- 
vernment, there are allied a strong feeling of resentment, a species of 
passionate resolution to punish opposition, and a proneness to angry 
suspicion of all who attempt to cross or thwart their purposes. This 
state of suspicion and resentment renders the position of the truly en 
lightened friends of the People extremely critical ; we might say, dange- 
rous. To the enemies of the People, to those who are opposed to an 
extension of popular rule, it ought to have a very serious, a very threat 
ening aspect. 

There are two, perhaps more correctly speaking, three great practical 
results which spring from this feeling of the People. The one is, their 
passionate attachment to, and vehement demand of the ballot ; the se- 
cond, the repeal of the septennial act ; and the third, a greater exten- 
sion of the suffrage than at present exists. 

Another characteristic of the present state of the popular mind, is of a 
nature still more encouraging,, mere completely unalloyed with evil ; 
and that is the passionate demand for instruction which pervades the 
whole of the poorer sections of society. They appear to have thoroughly 
conceived the important truth, that to ensure wise and beneficent con- 
duct on the part of the governors of a people, there must be high intel- 
ligence among the People themselves: that good laws are not of them- 
selves sufficient protection. There must be as well integrity in those who 
administer them ; and this integrity cannot be ensured, unless the publit 
be instructed. Moreover, the People are beginning to understand, that 
a great part of their well-being is under their own immediate control, 
not under that of the Government; that however wise and good the 
Government may be, it cannot make the People permanently happy, un- 
less the foresight and prudence of the People co-operate. Added to this, 
there is now arising a very general desire for intellectual pleasures, in 
preference to mere sensual indulgences. The People, in fact, are be- 
coming more refined. 

Answering to these feelings of the People will, we presume, be the de- 
mands of the popular representatives. They will put these things, viz. 
Ballot, Repeal of the Septennial Act, Increase of the number of yoters, 
and the Removal of all obstructions to Knowledge, in the very front of 

their proceedings. They will consider that their chief great mission is 
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the attainment of these ; that all other views must be made subservient 
to these, and that they must be sacrificed for no purpose whatever. 
Should this be their view of their own position, an immediate practi- 
cal difficilty arises, which they ought to anticipate and determine on. 
Are they prepared to pursue these great ends, in so unflinching a man. 
ner, as even to endanger the existence of the present ministry, should 
they, the Ministry, be found hostile to them. During the last Parlia- 
ment, and while the Reform Bill was going through the Houses, it be- 
came necessary for the independent members, those linked to no party, 
those who pursued according to the best of their ability the welfare of 
the nation, to decide this very question. When the Tory faction divided 
the House on the Russian Dutch loan, it was evident that the Ministers 
would have been left in a minority, had the independent members fol. 
lowed the best of their opinions on that individual question. Had they 
done so,—and we may cite Mr. Hume’s declaration on the matter as good 
authority,—they would have voted against the Ministers. Should they be 
in a minority, the Ministers declared they would resign. The indepen. 
dent members determined that such resignation would, at that time, 
have been a greater evil than the loss of two millions of money. They 
therefore, in order to keep the Ministers in their places, voted against 
their own opinions and in favour of the Ministers. Is the present situa- 
tion of the Ministers at all similar to this? Are they so important to 
the nation as to make a sacrifice of principle in order to retain them in 
power, justifiable. There are persons who would answer in the affirma- 
tive. We, however, and we believe almost all who can be considered as 
really independent men, and not belonging to any party in the House of 
Commons, would vehemently protest against any such assertion. We be- 
lieve the public mind now to be so thoroughly made up, that no reaction 
can take place ; also, that we possess an instrument, which, though far from 
perfect, is still a very formidable legal protection,—we mean the Reformed 
Parliament ; so that now no possibility of injury at the hands of the 
Tory faction can be supposed to exist. If the present Ministrybe obliged 
to resign, it will be, because they have not obeyed the voice of the na- 
tion ; have not been sufficiently liberal in their views and conduct. Any 
Ministry which succeeds, would come with promise of more liberal pro- 
ceedings ; and so that we attain what we desire, it matters little by 
whose hands the good is produced. No Ministry can exist for a moment 
which comes in on principles more approximating to Conservative than 
those of the retiring Ministry. The time for retrograding is past ; why, 
therefore, need we dread the going out of the Whigs? The mere 
change, and the bustle and stoppage of public business attendant there- 
on, are certainly evils, and evils not of small amount ; yet are they not 
to be for a moment compared with the monstrous mischiefs resulting from 
a compromise of great principles. All the good the Whigs will ever do, 
cannot compensate for this: all the evil the Tories can possibly accom- 
plish, cannot equal it. If this view of the matter be correct,—and we 
know of nothing to impeach it,—the course to be pursued by the inde- 
pendent or popular members, is a straight-forward one ; and whatever be 
the difficulties attending it,— and well do we know that they are manifold, 
—the evils and difficulties of trimming and shaping their conduct to suit 
petty expediencies will not beset it. These difficulties, which to men of 
doubtful characters, those who out of the public affairs seek private ad- 
vantage, are pleasant and useful; to ingenuous and honourable men 
carry with them a feeling of degradation, as tending certainly, however 
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imperceptibly, to lower the high standard of their morality. Freed from 
the painful necessity of sacrificing principle to present purposes, the in.. 
dependent representatives will cheerfully aid the Ministry in all good 
measures, and to their utmost defend them against unjust attacks on the 
part of interested opponents. They will desire no change, but, on the 
contrary, will endeavour to avoid it, as bringing necessarily many hin- 
drances to the public business ; but they will not consent, om any pre- 
text, to forego their purposes, or relax their efforts for the attainment of 
the great reforms which are the legitimate fruits of the Reform Bill. 
The first of these are the ballot, the repeal of the septennial act, the 
repeal of the taxes on knowledge, and an immediate and sweeping cur- 
tailment of the public expenditure. These topics must be insisted on at 
every Opportunity ; opposition must be reasoned, and if that does not 
succeed, frightened down ; Ministry and Tories must be looked upon 
with equal eyes, if found in the opposing ranks, and quarter refused to 
both with inflexible severity. One word of advice, before we finish, to 
the independent or popular members, as to the mode in which this good 
fight is to be fought. 

The object which they set before themselves being the attainment of 
public benefits, they need not care through whose aid and participation 
their efforts become successful. Their first great end should be so to 
frame their plans, as to win for them a large number of supporters. In 
order to attain this, they should religiously abstain from forming them- 
selves into a party, constituting or clique or sect. A clique or party, or 
sect, is always supposed to have some notions, or forms, or opinions, to 
which all of that party is clique, or sect, give in their adherence. Thus, 
if the party advocate certain measures, and by this means connect them 
with their own name, others will not assist in advocating those measures, 
lest they be considered of the clique, and answerable for their opinions. 
“ Quand nous disons nous,” said Turgot, “ on dira vous.” The fear 
implied in this statement is a legitimate fear, and would often tend to 
check te efforts of many good men, and to destroy the efficiency of the 
liberal section of the House. 

There is another consideration still more important as to forming a 
party of these men, The people naturally view with great jealousy the 
persons who act as party men. Hitherto, alliance into parties has been 
organizing plunderers. A narrow morality has been set up to supersede 
general or universal morality ; the interests of party have been made 
paramount to the interests of the nation ; and the persons thus shamefully 
pursuing private objects, have, by being banded together, and being nu- 
merous, kept one another in countenance, and learned to laugh at pub- 
lic disapprobation. The parties that have, of late years, divided the 
public men of England, have acted in this spirit ; have misled, cajoled, 
and mystified for years, the confiding and ignorant people. But we have 
grown wise by experience ; we dislike party spirit, party morality, party 
devices, and party men. The increasing intelligence and improving 
morality of the age require honest modes to honest ends. Strong in our 
numbers, strong in our cause, we can well afford to lay aside all deceit, 
all artifice, and march straight forward to our end ; openly declaring our 
intentions, openly soliciting support for them. The advocates of popular 
rights need not league together in dark corners, and fight with secret 
watchwords, or depend on stratagems, and apt parliamentary meneuvr- 
ing. Let them declare, with loud voices, the great truths they support, 
and defenders and brothers will crowd around and about them, coming 
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from every side, bearing various names, characters, conditions; forming 
a numerous yet serried phalanx, against which all opposition will be vain. 
If they, howeyer, should separate themselves off into little knots, should 
get up tests and watchwords, requiring adherence to this and opposition 
to that, they will become minute and impotent bodies, impracticable and 
useless. Really honest, and original thinkers can never knit themselves 
inte, any conjvint form or confederation. They are necessarily for this pur- 
pose a rope of sand. No two men can agree on all important points, who 
really examine and thoroughly discuss them. The only parties who agree 
are they who never inquire, but believe on authority ; or who mutually 
determine to sink differences, snd swear by the same terms or watchwords, 
The first mode is that of folly and ignorance, the second of knavery. The 
wise aud honest course, for those, who have the same good ends in view, is 
to pursue them independently; giving willing and hearty assistance to all 
who pursue the same objects, without consideration of their general opin- 
ions or feelings. By so doing, a man is not connected in reputation with 
those to whom he thus lends aid—he is not answerable for their creed 
or their character. He and they are not the sworn brothers of a party, 
but diligent independent servants of the one great master, the People. 
The following may be given in illustration: It is pretty certain, that 
the persons immediately to be mentioned will, on many important ques. 
tions, vote together. Mr. Grote, Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Hume, Mr. Att- 
wood, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Warburton (we need mention 
no more for the present illustration) will all be in favour of the Ballot. 
A more heterogeneous collection could hardly be named, differing in prin- 
ciples of morals and politics ; differing in temper, character; and even 
in ultimate objects ; and yet there is little doubt, if no unwise attempt 
be made to join them into a party, they will, on most occasions, vote to. 
gether, and for the national interest. Let any one endeavour to con- 
nect them together, and they would instantly fly off, east, west, north, 
and south ; would probably be led to oppose and utterly nullify tire ef. 
forts of one another. The public also, knowing the very opposite charac. 
ters of the men, would wonder at, and be jealous of se unnatural a pre. 
ceeding as any close alliance among them. They would very wisely sus. 
pect that no good was intended, and certainly believe that none could 
follow from it 

There is one other topic connected with the future conduct of ‘the 
House, which we would touch on here ; and that is, the manner or mode 
of discussion or debate that will now be pursued in it. It is not now 
intended to enter into any elaborate description of the debating which 
has hitherto been practised in the Honourable House, or to adduce any 
evidence of our opinions respecting it, but merely in general terms to 
state what we believe it to have been,—such very general description 
being sufficient for our present purpose. The debating of the past times 
then, was peculiarly marked by one characteristic, and that was, a thorough 
absence of truth on almost all occasions. A conventional and misleading 
phraseology was the means by which truth was avoided; but the cause, 
the immediate promoter of falsehood, was the relative situation of the 
opposing parties in the House. The truth that might have been told, and 
would have proved highly unpalatable to the Tories, would have been 
equally disagreeable to the opposing. Whigs ; wherefore by a tacit universal 
consent, every one avoided the enunciation of it, and rules of ‘good 
breeding were instituted which made any attempt at a naked plain state- 
ment of it a breach of what was deemed politeness. None more readily 

2 
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than we, would allow that, for the preservation of peace, for the fur- 
therance of kindly feelings and good will in society, great courtesy and 
suavity are needed. Life, without the amenities of life, would be a 
wretched and barbarous sojourn: But this courtesy, and these ameni- 
ties are for the most part, or ought to be, the sacrifice of present indi- 
vidual desires to the wishes and comforts of those around us, To sa- 
crifice the general weal to private purposes, is to reverse, not to further 
the true amenities of life ; to frustrate the very end for which they were 
introduced. Such has been the only result of the mock and bastard cour- 
tesy of our past Houses of Commons. Without adverting to the reason 
which established and defines true courtesy, the members of those im- 
maculate assemblies took the rules of private life into public dealing ; 
and, because, in his own house, and to satisfy any merely personal plea- 
sure, a man would not thrust forward an unpleasant truth, it was be- 
lieved that he ought to pursue the same course in public affairs. At 
least this is the only justification for the proceeding, which is hazarded, 
when by reason it is attempted to be justified. Nothing, however, can 
be more at war with common sense, It is the first great duty of a re.. 
presentative of the people to be thoroughly outspoken—to shrink not 
from the exposition of any matter, however painful such exposition may 
be to the parties concerned, if the public interests require it. Such 
statements should at all times be made with a grave and courteous hear- 
ing: no flippancy, no intention»! hostility or insult should attend them ; 
but they should be complete, unsparing, and correct. In the past House 
instances were manifold wherein an offender has been charged with 
crimes of the blackest die, and at the same moment disclaimers of any 
intention to attack his character have been profusely volunteered. Such 
disclaimers militate against the truth of the statement. The right impres- 


sion is*not created—the history necessarily is not correctly conceived.’ 


This is merely an illustration of one species of the general mendacity 
of which we complain ; and more cannot now be adduced, our limits pre- 
cluding any particular exposure. It is to be hoped that such convenan. 
ces (to use an apt French phrase) will not be introduced or continued in 
the reformed House. We sincerely pray, that the representatives of 
the people will deem it their duty, in all calmness of spirit, with all true 
and dignified courtesy, to utter every truth which they believe it fitting 
the people should hear; no matter how painful it may be to the guilty 
hearers thereof—no matter what may be the reluctance which they 
themselves may feel to be the instrument by which pain is created. 
This is one of the many painful and difficult obligations which their si- 
tuation imposes upon them ; one wihch, in its importance, can hardly be 
surpassed ; and which properly to fulfil will require great courage, 
great judgment, and much good feeling. It is not unsparing, reckless 
insolence of demeanour that we are advocating, but a calm, unflinching, 
judicious utterance of necessary though painful truth. Let no one, 
therefore, mistake or misinterpret our suggestion. 

The future, then, with all the difficulties which beset it, still holds out 
much for rational hope, dashed, indeed, by anxiety,—but not clouded by 
fear. The great spirit of human improvement is up and stirring, and 
we have no dread that its mighty mission will not be accomplished. But 
this mission entails mueh labour, and watchfulness, and patience, on all 
who attempt to participate in its accomplishment. The great cause 


must eventually triumph ; but success may be retarded or hastened by 


the errors or the wisdom of those who lead the public mind. If by them 
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the right ends he steadily kept in view ; if the right means be carefully 
pursned, our sueeess is not only certain but will be rapid. A few short 
years, and we shallsee golden fruits rewarding all our labours ; we shall 
see an intelligent and happy people governed by a wise and beneficent, 
because a thoroughly popular government. But there must be no pan. 
dering to publie ignorance ; no preaching up of wild and quack remedies 
for evils which the people in their individual capacity alone can cure. 
We must have no breach of public morality, no spunging out of our 
existing encumbrances. Like an honest man in difficulties, we must 
put. down every superfluous expense ; the most rigid frugality must be 
made to pervade every part of our establishments. Let education be 
spread among every class of the population; let the energies and 
talent of mankind be exclusively turned to the amelioration of our 
lot.; and we shal] have no more wars to sully the pages of our history ; 
no more debts to bear down the spirits of our people ; no squalid and 
dreadful poverty to be a curse and disgrace upon our nature. The 
soud to this glorious country is intricate and dangerous. Stout hearts, 
intelligent heads, and honest purposes, will, nevertheless, conduct the 


travellers through their long journey in safety. 
J. A. R. 
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Sir JoHN DALRYMPLE AND THE BALLOT.—The Hon. James Abercromby told 
us that if the ballot was shewn to be necessary to ensure the free exercise of the fran. 
chise, he should give it his support ; he was understood to peril his case upon the 
late election proceedings. But Sir John Dalrymple is not so easily satisfied. At the 
Leith dinner, he is reported to have said:—“ He had a majority of the new consti- 
tuency, and would have had a greater but for the undue influence that was used 
against him. He declared, that tf such influence was continued he would be inclined 
to favour the vote by ballot.” Sir John’s cool picktooth indifference can only be 
equalled by Liston in Billy Lack-a-day. When every bell in the inn is jingling, and 
the guests screaming “ waiter!” as if for a wager, “ Do you intend to answer 2?” 
asks his mistress. “ Yes; if they perseweres !” 

Mr. PEASE.—The election of a gentleman named Pease (a Quaker) to serve in the 
reform Parliament has elicited much forensic lore, touching the knotty points of oaths 
and affirmations. It seems quite clear, according to the lawyers, that it will be diffigult 
to contort or pervert, with any effect, the divers proscriptive follies (called acts) of for, 
mer Parliaments, so as to secure to this spirit-moved member a peaseable possession 
of the seat to which a friendly constituency has elected him. Much learned rubbish 
will be shot on the occasion, no doubt; but it is to be hoped that the event will 
have the effect of once, and for all, agitating and settling “ affirmatively” the .ques- 
tion, whether a fit and honest man, whatever be the tenets of his faith, be qualified 
to act as a citizen in all the relations of social life. Exclusion on the ground of re- 
ligious opinions from the rights of citizenship might have been all vastly fine during 
the halcyon days of priestism ; but that craft, as a craft, is luckily, (for “ nothing 
happens without the permission of Heaven,”) at shocking discount nowadays. Our 
** friend” js, we verily believe, a staunch Reformer ; and Ministers, no question, are 
too wary to forget their Péase and Qs) They will do well to amend or rescind all 
such stapid prohibitory laws as now disgrace the Statute Book, in more particulars 
than one. ) : 

DYING LIKE A Briron.—* 1 know that T have done the deed,” exclaimed a 
ruthless ruffian, the other day, who had slain his wife, “and I am satisfied to die 
for it like a Briton!” The almost daily occurrence of some foul murder is a fear- 
ful and disgracing blot, indeed, upon the national morals; and it is not imprebable 

hat the frequency of its’ commission ‘inhy have renidved fiom the minds of the peo- 
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ple much of its atrocity. Weare all familiar with the stoty of the negro: slaves, 
who ludicrously, and in the wretchedness of their ignorance, hanged :thempelwea (ag 
the only effectual method of escaping back to their lost homes. It weuld almost 
seem that many among the lower orders of the English, much in the same spirit, 
imagine that they have only to perpetrate some appalling murder to achieve 
salvation and eternal happiness hereafter. We seriously pat the question, Whe~ 
ther the scenic effect of judicial condemnations, and the bastard hamanity ‘os. 
tentatiously displayed in the records penned by some silly self-conceited reporters, 
have not contributed much to remove the indignation and horror with which the 
people should be educated to view such a detestable crime—a crime above all 
others damnable by the laws of God and man? ‘ The unhappy prisoner” is so- 
lemnly exhorted, after sentence is pronounced, to return to his cell, and “ make hie 
peace with Heaven, through the mediation of Christ ;” and the judge often patheti- 
cally weeps as he dooms the culprit to deserved death. The “ misguided, man’’ 
leaves the dock in dogged sullenness, and his impenitence is only gradually remoyed 
through the importunate and benevolent admonitions of “ the worthy and reverend 
ordinary, who is unremitting in his holy exertions to administer the usual conso- 
lations of religion.”” The murderer being thus first moved, all of a sudden starts 
into a true Christian, sobs in all the repentance of faith, utters pious ejaculations, 
acknowledges the justice of his sentence, asserts his perfect reconciliation with an of 
feuded God, and prepares “ to die in peace with all men.” An “affeeting and heart. 
rending interview” takes place between himself and the wife and children, whom he 
has brutally maltreated every day for months or years before: they “kiss and make 
it up ;” “he shakes hands with the governor and the sheriffs, to whom he expresses all 
sorts of gratitude for past attentions; they blow their noses distressedly at ‘ his un. 
timely end ;” he “ ascends the scaffold with a firm step,”’ and after the fraction of a 
prayer breathed by the *kerchief-dropping clergyman, in which “ the unfortunate 
man,” in holy fervour, takes part, he is duly “ launched into eternity,” and the “ sad 
ceremony” is completed! And this solemn melo-drama is represeuted to be played 
on almost every occasion of legally consigning to death those monsters who, by the 
enormity of their wickedness, have forfeited ull claim to life. 

Far, very far, are we from ridiculing the feelings of any officers under the painful 
excitement which their duties too often cause, or from treating with ribaldry any 
proper ceremony or external solemnity attendant upon so awful a scene,—Wwhere man, 
by the imposition of a violent death, resigns as it were, into the very hands of the 
Almighty, a fellow, clothed in his sinfulness, for the infliction of that punishment 
which we are taught to believe awaits those who are too evil to live here on this 
earth. But we cannot restrain our disgust at the unseeu:ly exhibition of a morbid 
sympathy thus paradingly acknowledged, and the attempt to create pity for the per- 
petrator of deeds which ought rather to excite feelings of virtuous abhorrence ; nor 
can we disguise our belief, that this truckling to the depraved appetite of the public, 
by furnishing up a sorrowful statement wautonly interlarded with commiserating 
expletives, (supplied at a price,) acts as a positive premium to the ignorant of the 
criminally disposed for the commission of the deadliest sins, as the readiest way of 
gratifying their worst passions in this world, and of securing unqualified pardon and 
everlasting happiness in another. 

MopEst ASSURANCE.—At a late meeting of the Town Council of Edinburgh, 
the Lord Provost stated, “ that he believed they were all quite aware that a bil 
would be brought into Parliament in the ensuing session for effecting a reform of the 
Scotch burgh system. It was, therefore, of importance that they should turn their 
serious attention to the subject, and after making up their own minds as to the 
changes which should be introduced, take steps for communicating with the mem- 
bers for the city ; who, he felt perfectly assured, were quite disposed to pay the utmost 
deference to the suggestions which might be made by the Town Council ; the members 
of which, from their practical acquaintance with the subject, wereso much more come 
petent than most others to form a correct judgment on the matter.” What is the 
Town Council ? Our Police has been confided to the mapagement of others, ‘The 
City Improvements have heen confided to others. An independent Small Debt Court 
has been found necessary, Jn, short, the only business now Left to the C uncil is, the 
contracting and the mis-management of the city debt. What “+ practical cquaintance 
with the subject” of local goyernment baye they ? The same that felons have with the 
distribution of justice. We shall next hear of the tenants of idewell  commu- 
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nicating with the Members for the City, who, they feel perfectly assured, are quite 
disposed to pay the utmost deference to their suggestions” respecting reform in our 
penal statutes. 

THe Semi-Scion oF ROYALTY AGAIN.—How felicitously all things seem to 
work for the cause of the people. ‘The Aristocracy inveigh bitterly against the Min- 
ister for having forced a measure which especially tends to lower their blood-des- 
cended rights in general estimation, and to bring into contempt a race only not quite 
divine; yet are the members of that same sacred “ order” ever doing some kind act 
to abet the people in breaking up the line of demarcation between the two castes. 
The papers of the day have been teeming with the domestic jars of certain illustrious 
personages ; the jealousies and heart-burnings, and murmurings, and ambitions of cer- 
tain other semi-illustrious personages and parties—now sulking, now demanding, 
now refusing, and now coquetting—in their struggles to secure the fattest plumb in 
John Bull’s pudding ; with the patriotic view (there can be no other) of exhibiting, 
in its worst aspect, the inappeasable, insatiable, cravings of mercenary spirits, in order 
that the measure of John’s disgust may be brimming quite. 

Such exhibitions must be nuts for brother Jonathan. 

GENERAL BaNKRUPTCY OF LITERATURE.—It has long been rumoured that 
the Republic of Letters was encumbered with a little private national debt, in the 
shape of some hundreds of thousands of unsaleable books, that must ultimately lead 
to the gazette. The fatal moment is fully come!—A general frost has nipped the 
buds of promise; and nothing is heard on all sides but the cry of “ Remember the 
poor frozen-out gardeners!” Deceived into the imaginary tenure of the cap of For- 
tunatus, by the temporary rise of the markets,—which (like the tulip-speculations of 
Holland) invested the productions of a popular writer with an ideal value, our 
writers of the day have ventured beyond their depth, and are now overwhelmed by 
the waters of strife. At a time when a sum of fifteen hundred guineas was given by 
the Lorenzo de Medicis of Burlington Street, for more than one novel of moderate 
merit, it is not surprising that writers so powerful as the author of ** The O'Hara 
Tales” should have outreckoned their expected gains. And when we inform our 
readers, that in a state of declining health, Mr. Banim is now imprisoned for debt, 
in a foreign country, we have no fear that an appeal to the friends of literature, in 
his behalf, will be made in vain. From the booksellers, meanwhile, little encou- 
ragement is to be expected. Very few books of fiction, now published, yield the re- 
turn of their expenses ; and “ Eugene Aram,” the most favourite novel of last sea- 
son, has not yet reached a second edition !—‘* The Row” closes its purse-strings and 
its heart, against all but elementary or theological works ;—Murray undertakes no- 
thing beyond his re-prints ;—and Bentley, although he puts forward a novel per 
week, is only making a paper tail to keep his kite afloat, of the reams of MS. be- 
queathed him by his predecessor. Of the new annuals attempted this season, not one, 
we understand, will be continued; and in consequence of the gencral failure of these 
meritorious volumes, the one announced from the pen of Mr. Bulwer is postponed 
till the spring, when it will appear as an illustrated work, of the fashion of Rogers’s 
“Italy.” The booksellers blindly attribute this general stagnation of their trade to 
the Penny Magazines; which were, in fact, created by its influence ; a number of 
“hands,” (ay, and “ fine Roman hands” too) being “ thrown out of work,”— 
that could not dig, and to beg were ashamed. For the last two years the writers of 
Great Britain have been more numerous than its readers ; and the quantity of japan 
ink consumed in the metropolis, has exceeded even its japan blacking! The serib- 
blomania is now at an end. The fashionable novelist has written himself down, 
(an ass;) and the lachrymose sentimentalists, of the banner of red, lately, have re- 
turned to their original vocations, of ‘‘ figuring prettily on catgut, and telling for- 
tunes on the cards!’ Things are consequently likely to come straight again:—but 
a writer such as Banim must not be the victim of the fluctuation of the balance, 
Let him only advertise a novel by subscription, and trust to the public for the result 


—— author of “ The Nowlans” has sacred claims on the attention of the literary 
world, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

THe ELectTions.—The Triumph of 
Reform is complete. The victory of the 
people is greater than the most sanguine 
friends of liberty and order ever ventured 
to anticipate. The example so gloriously 
set by the City of London, and the new 
Metropolitan electoral districts, has been 
nobly followed by the whole island. The 
Tories are utterly defeated, and driven 
from the strongholds which they have 
held for half acentury. Croker, Weth- 
erel, Sugden, Murray, Clerk, Hope, and 
many others of the most talented and nc. 
tive of the party, have been excluded from 
Parliament; and good men, and true, 
supply their place. In the great fight, Scot- 
land has done her duty. The elections 
have proved that the charges of politi- 
cal subserviency and sycophancy, so often 
brought against her, were unfounded, 
when applied to the body of her people ; 
and that the independence and liberality 
of their opinions were concealed by the 
preposterous system of representation, 
which has at length been destroyed. The 
influence of the Aristocracy to return the 
old Tory Members, has, in nearly all the 
Southern districts of the kingdom, been 
used in vain. The Duke of Buccleuch, 
the most extensive land proprietor in 
Scotland, has not been able to return a 
single member. His Grace has been de- 
feated in the counties of Edinburgh, Dum- 
fries, Selkirk, and Roxburgh, in which 
he has extensive possessions, and on the 
elections of which districts he used for- 
merly to exercise the greatest influence. 
In the county of Edinburgh, the Tories 
have been paramount for the greatér part 
of a century; and so firmly were they 
seated that, for many years, no attempt 
has been made to contest the election ; but 
Sir George Clerk was defeated by a can- 
didate who, in truth, had nothing but his 
profession of liberal principles to recom- 
mend him. Sir George Murray has been 
ejected from Perthshire, a county long 
distinguished for its Toryism, by a Whig 


candidate; and the Earl of Lauderdale, 
formerly a Republican, then a Whig, and 
now a Tory, has been defeated in Ber- 
wickshire, and in the Haddington, Lauder, 
&c. district of burghs ; although his Lord- 
ship formerly returned both Members al- 
most without exertion, and without the 
apprehension of opposition. The defeat 
of Lord Maitland, his Lordship’s son, in 
Berwickshire, is the more remarkable 
because Mr. Marjoribanks, the successful 
candidate, was opposed by four-fifths of 
the land proprietors, and the tenantry are 
very generally inclined to Tory principles : 
but the constituency of the towns and 
villages, when joined to the liberal part 
of the landholders and tenantry, over- 
matched the supporters of Toryism. 

In the North Eastern Counties of Scot- 
land, Aberdeenshire, Banffshire, Kincar- 
dineshire, and Elginshire, the liberal candi- 
dates have been defeated. This has arisen 
from the remains of feudalism, which still, 
in some degree, exist in these districts, and 
from the ignorance of the tenantry of their 
political rights. The tenantry in the coun- 
ties we have named, are of a very inferior 
description to those in the south-eastern 
counties, which have long taken the lead 
in agriculture. While the tenantry of East 
Lothian, Berwickshire, and Roxburgh- 
shire, are in general men of capital and 
intelligence, occupying extensive farms, 
and paying on the average from L.300 
to L.500 per year of rent, and many 
have much larger possessions, those in the 
north-eastern counties do not, in general, 
pay so much as L.100 a-year of rent, and 
consequently are little removed from the 
rank of agricultural labourers. The great- 
er part of such men are ignorant/of the 
value of the elective franchise, and of the 
objects intended by the Legialature in con- 
ferring on them the rights of freemen. 
They were therefore well content to please 
their lairds, by bestowing on their favour- 
ite a vote, which appeared to them of so 
little value. Inverness-shire, has, how- 
ever, vindicated its character for inde- 
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pendence, In spite of all the influence of 
the Duke of Gordon, Lord M*Donald, 
Glengary, the Earl of Seatield, and the 
whole clan of the Macleods, whose chief 
was the Tory candidate, Mr Charles Grant 
was returned, though not without an ar- 
duous struggle, The Northern and West- 
era Highlands have also nobly done their 
duty. AlloyerScotland many votes have 
been Jost to the liberal candidates by the 
dread on the part of the tenantry of a re- 
moval of the restrictions on the importa- 
tion of corn; for few of them yet see, that 
in this question, their interests are identi- 
gal not with those of the land owners, 
but with those of the general body of the 
community. Farther, intimidation and 
influence have been so extensively used, 
that by the tenantry generally, the elec- 
tive franchise has been found a curse, 
without the pretection of the ballot. 

In Ireland the elections have net been 
so favourable for the triumph of liberal 
principles as in England and Scotland ; 
but still the Reformers are to the Conser- 
vatives in the proportion of three to one. 
The New House of Commons, as far as 
can be at present judged, will thus be 
constituted :— 

English members—Reformers, 401 


Conservatives, 112 
Irish members—Reformers, &O 
Conservatives, 25 
Scottish members—Reformers, 44 
Conservatives, 9 


So that the Reformers will be to the Con- 
servatives nearly as five to one. We 
cannot conclude without pointing out the 
glorious aspect Scotland now presents. 
Formerly she, with difficulty, returned 
five or six liberal members to Parliament; 
now she sends forty-four, a proportion 
considerably greater than either England 
or Ireland presents. Sir W. Rae, Sir 
Charles Forbes, and other Scotch Tories, 
were loud in prognosticating the serious 
consequences of popular elections in Scot- 
land, and foretold that the country would 
be deluged with blood. But during the 
whole course of the elections there has 
not been a riot of the smallest conse- 
quence; and in the most populous towns 
the elections passed over with perfect good 
humour, and without the slightest distur- 
bance. On the whole, therefore, the re- 
sult of the general election gives us an ad- 
ditional reason to be proud of our coun- 
trymen. 

The Tovies have been equally mistaken 
in their prophecies regarding the sort of 
persons who would be returned to the 
new Parliament. Instead of the people 
returning political adventurers and dema- 
g£ogues, they have, even in the burghs,,in 
many instances, elected landed proprie- 
lors as (heir represeatatives; and no fewer 
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than eighty sons of Peers are members of 
the new Parliament, while the demagogue 
Hunt has been excluded. ; 

Scotcu PEERS.—The election of the 
Sixteen Representative Peers of Scotland 
took place at Holyrood House on the 14th 
of January, when the following Peers 
were elected :— 


Marquis of T'weeddale, | Viscount Arbuthnott, 











Earl of Morton, Strathallan, 
Home. Lord Forbes. 
Elgin. ——— Gray. 
————— Airly. —— Saltoun, 
—— Leven. —— Sinclair. 
—— Selkirk. — Elphinstone. 
—— Orkney. Colville, 





Viscount Falkland and Lord Belhaven 
having been created British Peer ; sand the 
Marquis of Queensberry and Lord Napier, 
who were also in last Parliament, not 
being returned to this ; there are four new 
Representative Peers by the present elec. 
tion, viz. the Earls of Airly and Orkney, 
and Lords Sinclair and Elphinstone. 

TurE REVENVE.—The state of the re- 
venue is one of the few indications we 
possess of the prosperity or adversity of 
the country ; and hence the quarterly re- 
turns are always regarded with interest. 
Comparing the produce of the revenue 
for the year ending 5th January last, with 
the preceding year, (1831,) it has in- 
creased L.546,169; but comparing the 
quarters ending 5th January only, there 
is a decrease of L29,473, The principal 
decrease is under the head of Excise, being 
no less than L.299,086 ; for which the de- 
duction of L.160,000, being the amount 
of the duties on candles, (now repealed) 
received in the corresponding quarter of 
last year, will not account. The increase on 
the customs, L.358,583, is very remark- 
able, more especially, as little has been 
received during the quarter for corn ; and 
shews that commerce is beginning to 
revive. The deficiency in the stamp-du- 
ties is undoubtedly the effect of over 
taxation. For many years this branch 
of the revenue has been declining. In 
the year 1817, the net revenue was 
1..7,101,767 ; and although no changes of 
any importance have been made since, 
the revenue for last year was more than 
half a million less. The principal falling 
off has been in the stamps used for bonds, 
mortgages, and conveyances. A_ great 
addition to the revenue would, we have 
no doubt, take place, were this branch of 
the stamp duties considerably lowered. 
The deficiency in the Excise shows that 
the people are still becoming poorer; for 
it is the middle and lower orders who pay 
the far greater proportion of those duties. 
Theve can be litte doubt that over taxa- 
tion also exists to a great degree in the Ex- 
cise; and, indeed, itis remarkable that the 
Ministry do not make some experiments 
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of the effect of lowering the duties after 
the many decisive proofs which already 
exist of the utility of such a measure. 
In 1745 the tea-duties were reduced from 
4s, per lb. to 1s. and 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem, and the result was a great increase 
in the revenue. In 1745 the duty was 
L.145,630 : in 1746 it rose to L.243,309, 
and in 1748 to L.303,545. In 1787 Mr. 
Pitt reduced the duty on wine and spirits 
fifty per cent, and the revenue was, not- 
withstanding, considerably augmented. 
The history of the duties on Coffee is also 
of great value. In 1895 they were raised 
a third. Their produce fell off an eighth. 
In 1808 the duty was reduced from 2s. to 
7d. a Ib., to the great benefit of the re- 
venue. The average annual produce of 
the high duties previous to 1808, when 
they were lowered, was L.166,000; the 
average annual produce of the reduced 
duties L.195,000. We say nothing of the 
comfort ensured to the people by the re- 
duction; but it will be found that the 
consumption of coffee increased fourfold. 
The glass duties also shew the bad effects 
of nigh taxation, But to return to the 
quarter’s revenue, the subjoined table, 
though short, will render the subject very 
intelligible. 





"INCOME FOR THE YEAR, ENDING ota 
JANUARY, 1833. 














Receipts, | Increase. | Decrease. 
Customs., eeeere £15,559,882 228,157 
Excise ...,....| 14,657,221] 3.6,346 
Stamps... ......) 6,515,344 32,131 
Tabtses oi. ces eee} 4,043,885) 79,343 
Post-Office .. ..} 1,323,000 68,006 | 
Miscellaneous . 59,853 21,745 | 
Pavinent of 
Advances tort 320,154) 38,995 
Public Works 
£43,379,339| 668,°51 | 121,882 
Deduct Decrease e 121,882 ; 
Total Increase on the Year| 546,169 
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REVENUE FOR THE QUARTER ENDING 

5rn JANUARY, 1833. 
COMPARED WITH THE CORRESPOND. 
ING QUARTER OF 1832. 























+e +e eee 





Receipts. | (ncrease., Decrease. 
oo ee 43,887,306) 358,583 
Excise -| 3,966,485 299,186 
*tamps 1,575,955 42,815 
Taxes serene . 1,902,8 | 78,439 
Post-Office .. .. 538,000} 10,000 
Miscellaneous .. 34,729] 13,522 
Repayment of 
Advauces tor 83,771] 8,762 
Public Works 
£11,789,072| 390,817 | 420,30 
Deduct Increase 290,867 
Decrease on the Quarter 29,473 


THE Funps..A ‘very extraordinary 
tise in the funds teok place in the first 
week of Janaary. In the middle of De- 


cember, the’3 per cents did not reach 84; - 
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but on Saturday the 5th of January, ‘they 
rose as high as 88}, 89." Ih the coutde of 
a day or two they, however, stihk (to B7gy’ 
This rise is to be attributed ty’ the reselt’ 
of the elections, which have turttell otit*so’ 
favourably for Ministers, ‘that they ‘will’ 
be stronger in all probability >tlian’ any 
Ministry we have ever had.’ The’ eifect’ 
of the taking of the Citadel of Antwerp, 
and of the retiring of the French ‘troops 
into their own territory, whereby ‘the’ 
chances of the long anticipated Evropean 
war are much lessened, must also have been 
considerable. Within the last 18 months, 
upwards of five millions of 3 per cent 
reduced, 3 per cent consols, and other 
securities, have been extinguished by in- 
vestments in annuities, which operation 
has tended to make stock scarce, while 
the favourable aspect of affairs at home 
and abroad has induced capitalists to in- 
vest their money in the stocks and thus 
the price has been raised by the additional 
demand. It is deserving of remark, that 
the great rise took place when it was ge- 
nerally believed that the deficiency on the 
quarter's revenue would be from L.300,000 
to L.500,000. The foreign stocks also 
experienced a rise at the same time with 
our Own. 

On the 8th of January, the purchases 
at the Stock Exchange, on account of the 
Sinking Fund, recommenced. The sum 
purchased was very trifling, beimg 1.250 
sterling; but as the commencement of a 
good system, it will likely have @ consi- 
derable influence on the futare price of 
stocks, for it is not a mere juggle like the 
Tory Sinking Fund. The surplus revenue 
of Great Britain and Ireland over the ex- 
penditure, for the yearending 10th October 
1832, has been certified to be L.467;391, 
9s. 7d., one-fourth of which will be ap- 
plied, within the present quarter, to the 
reduction of the national debt. 

IRELAND.—The state of Ireland will 
command the early attention of Parlia- 
ment. The Repeal of the Union is now 
loudly demanded by the great majority of 
her population, in the vain expectation 
that it will secure prosperity to the coun- 
try, and relieve it from the taxation by 
which it is now oppressed. The strength 
of the feeling in favour of Repeal ‘was 
never generally known in Britain till the 
General Election ; but the result of: it’ is 
unequivocal. Seventy-two of the Mem- 
bers are Protestants, and thirty-three Ca. 
tholics; fifty-three are new ‘Members, 
and fifty-two re-elected 5 | forty-two are 
considered Repealers, thirty-four ‘Whigs, 
twenty-five Conservatives,‘ and four are 
designated as doubtful. No expectation 
can be entertained that’ the Repeat of the 
Union will ever be carried itr the ‘British 
Legislature, aud’ therefore Mr. O'Connell 
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seems desirous of effecting the measure 
by force. He has formed the project of 
reviving the Volunteers of 1782, but 
without arms, for the law does not per- 
mit the people to form. themselves into 
military bodies without the sanction of 
Government, Volunteers without arms 
are & most anomalous description of force ; 
but when properly organized, and in due 
time, we doubt not, that arms will not be 
wanting. Whatever may be the project 
at present, we have no doubt that a Re- 
peal of the Union would shortly lead to 
the separation of Britain and Ireland, to 
the increase of misery in Treland, and 
to the degradation of both couatries. 
degradation and ruin of both countries. 
As tar as we understand, the proposed 
scheme, the Irish Legislature is to be en- 
tirely independent of the British. What 
is wanted is not a mere local Legislature, 
to attend to the wants and 
Ireland, while the affairs which affect the 
whole nation are to be transacted by the 
British Parliament, like the General and 
particular Legislatures of the United 
States ; but a Parliament free and inde- 
pendent, and having no other link to con- 
nect it with Britain than the Crown. A 
year would not elapse before the 
most serious dissensions would arise be- 
tween the British and Irish Parliaments, 
The question of the proportion of the na- 
tional debt, would of itself be enough to 
produce this result. When the British 
and Irish Exchequers were consolidated, 
in 1316, the proportion of the debt due 
by lveland, was 145 millions; but accord. 
ing to Mr. O'Connell's statement, Ireland 
in not, at present, in any view labile for 
mere than fifty-seven millions; and he 
attempts to show that the greater part of 
that suin has been vlready paid. Here, 
therefore, isa grand sulject for dispute, for 
quarrelling, aud ultimately tor warfare. 
Before so loudly agitating the Repeal 
of the Union, the Lrish should consider 
Whether they could provide for the ex- 
retises of their Government ; for their re- 
venue has hitherto seldom exceeded one- 
hilfofthe expenditure. In 1800, the year 
before the Union, the net revenue was 
L..2,895,536, the expenditure L.7,201,231. 
In 1016, the net revenue was L.5, 111,088. 
the separate expenditure, L.10,871,241, 
besides four millions more of joint expen- 
diture with Great Britain. But such facts 
apjear to be overlooked by the Repealers. 
lustead of reducing taxation, the Repeal 
of the Union must lead to its increase ; and 
Trelind willno longer be able to bestow the 
large sums she has hitherto done on her 
charities and hespitala. Were a separa. 


single 


tion of the couatries to take place, which 
we believe to be the real object of many 
of the Repealers, we ask the Irish where 


interests of 
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they will find a market for thei five er 
six millions worth of agricultural produce, 
which they annually send to Britain, and 
what will be the effect on Lrelanud of the 
loss of so extensive a market? Bri- 
tain could obtain agricultural produce 
cheaper from the Continent than from 
Ireland ; and it is the Union alone which 
opens to her the British market, while 
foreigners are excluded. 

We deplore much the distracted state 
of Ireland, and the policy towards her 
which has been so long followed, and ia 
still persevered in. But when so im. 
portant a change has been made in the 
constitution of parliament, and when the 
people of Britain sympathize so cordially 
with the Irish, it should surely be seen 
whether her wrongs may not be redressed 
in a constitutional manner, befote ex- 
treme measures are resorted to. If tithes 
be not speedily abolished in [reland. with 
every degrading regulation to which the 
Irish nation is at present subjected, it 
will be impossible to answer the Repeal. 
ers. 

Nothing is so remarkable as the in- 
creasing power of Mr. O'Connell in Ire. 
land. Upwards of twenty Jrish mem- 
bers owe their seats in the New Parlia- 
ment to his influence; eight or nine of 
whom are either members of his own 
family, or closely connected with it. Nor 
is Jreland ungrateful for his exertions. 
He has already received in subcriptions 
about £50,000; and in the year ending 
llth March 1852, the sum subscribed to 
him amounted to £12,242, 4s. 5d. 

The reduction of the overgrown Irish 
Church Establishment will soon occupy 
the attention of parliament. It is said, 
the Ministerial plan of Church Reform 
contemplates the abolition of two Irish 
Archbishoprics, and the reduction of the 
revenues of “the remaining two to L.6000 
a-year each; and that it is intended to 
abolish eight Irish Bishoprics, and to li- 
mit the revenues of the remaining bishops 
to £4000 a-year each. In consequence 
of the resistance to the payment of tithes, 
the distress of the Irish clergy is extreme. 
Subscriptions have been raised in Eng- 
land for their support, to which the Eng- 
lish clergy and his Majesty’s Ministers 
have contributed liberally. 

CONTINENT. 

FRANCE,-—On the 5th of January an 
important debate took place in the Cham. 
ber of Deputies, relative to the Duchess 
de Berri It was occasioned by the pre- 
seuting of the report of the Commission on 
the petitions which had been presented in 
favour of her Royal Highness. The op- 
position insisted that the Duchess should 
be brought to trial before the Chamber of 
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Peers; but the Ministers resisted her be- 
ing brought to trial at all, on the pretence 
that it might oceasion disturbances, and 
even because there might be difficulty in 
procuring evidence to convict her. The 
real ground of opposition was probably, 
that her conviction might place Louis Phi- 
lippe in an awkward situation, whether 
he pardoned her Royal Highness, or al- 
lowed the sentence to be executed. The 
French Ministers have therefore deter- 
mined on holding the Duchess de Berri in 
custody, and taken on themselves the 
whole responsibility of her future dispos- 
al It appeared from what was said by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, that the 
intention of the Government is to confine 
the Duchess in a fortress for as long .a 
period as the public safety may require. 
HOLLAND AND BrLGIuM.—The Cita- 
del of Antwerp capitulated on Sunday the 
23d of December, and next day the Dutch 
garrison marched out of the Fortress. The 
French commenced battering in breach on 
the night of the 20th ; and the fire having 
been vigorously kept up on the 2}st and 
22d, the breach was practicable on the 
movning of the 23d. Chasse therefore 
sent a flag of truce to Marshal Gerard, 
and after a lengthened negociation, it was 
agreed that Chasse and his garrison should 
surrender as prisoners of war, be marched 
to the rear of the French army, and re- 
main there until Forts Lillo and Liefken- 
shoek, situated on the Scheldt, some miles 
below Antwerp, should be delivered up. 
The King of Holland having refused to 
deliver up thesé forts, Chasse and his gar- 
rison, amounting in all to about 5000 men, 
were marched to St Omer, Dunkirk, and 
other places on the French frontier, and 
ave there detained as prisoners of war. 
The Citadel of Antwerp was taken posses- 
sion of by the Belgians. It was found to 
have suffered most severely from the fire 
of the besiegers; the ground was completely 
ploughed up with the shot and shells, the 
houses destroyed, and evea the casemates 
and other bomb proof places were in ruins. 
A general order of Marshal Gerard states, 
that the number of metres of trenches was 
14,000, upwards of eight miles. The loss 
on the part of the besiegers was 108 killed, 
and 695 wounded ; the rounds of ammu- 
nition fired by the artillery 63,000, of 
which 16,000 were howitzer shells, 15,000 
ten inch mortar shells, and the remaining 
$2,000 round shot, 24 and 16 pounders. 
The materiel found in the citadel and forts 
amount to 130 pieces, with a large supply 
of ammunition and projectiles of every de- 
scription. Immediately after the surren- 


dev of the citadel, the French retired with- 
in their own territories ; thus rigidly adher- 
ing tothe termsofthe convention with Great 
Britain, and affording an evidence of their 


good faith, which cannot fail to strength- 
en the friendly feelings of the two coun- 
tries, on which the welfare and peace of 
Enrope so much depend. A convention 
was signed on the 8lst December, by Lord 
Palmerston and Prince Talleyrand, which 
is now before the King of Holland. The 
propositions made to his Dutch Majesty 
are nine :— 

“ }. The forts of Lillo and Liefkens- 
hock to be surrendered to the Belgian 
troops, within ten days after ratification. 

“2. The navigation of the Meuse to be 
subjected to the same regulations as those 
recently established for the Rhine. 

© 3. The navigation of the Scheldt to be 
entirely free, till the conclusion of a final 
treaty between Belgium and Hoiland. 

“4, The transit of Belgian merchandize 
to Germany to be free, with the exception 
of moderate tolls for support of roads, &c. 

“ 5, Impunity for all political offences 
in Venloo and Luxembourg. 

“6. Evacuation of Venloo, and the 
Dutch portion of Luxembourg, by the 
Belgian troops. 

* 7. Reduction of Dutch army to peace 
establishment. 

** 8 Reduction of Belgian army to peace 
establishment. 

“Y, Restitution to legal owners of Dutch 
property confiscated by English and French 
Governments.” 

The passage of the Sheldt has, by a de- 
cree of the King of Holland, been closed 
against English and French vessels. 

Sparn.—The King still continues in a 

very infirm state of health, and the Queen 
acts as regent. On the $lst December, a 
number of personages of high rank were 
summoned by the Queen to the palace, when 
Don Francisco Fernandez del Pino, the 
Minister of Justice, read a certificate and 
attestation that the King had in his Cham- 
ber that day, in the presence of the Mi- 
nisters and other personages of distinc- 
tion, signed a decree, revoking and de- 
claring null and of no effect the decree 
extorted from him during his illness, de- 
rogating from the Pragmatic Sanction of 
the 29th of March, 1830, relative to the 
succession to the Throne. The effect of 
this measure is to abolish the Salic law, 
and to restore the old Visigothic Law of 
Spain, whereby females succeeded to the 
Crown. It will therefore exclude the 
king’s brother, Don Carlos, who is at the 
head of the apostolical party, and open the 
succession to the King’s daughter, who, 
being under the influence of the Qneen, 
may be expected to be liberal. M. Zea 
Bermudez has resigned office. Although 
a liberal-minded man, he is disliked by 
the Apostolicals and the Liberals: he is 
too liberal for one, and not liberal enough 
for the other. 
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668 olitical Llistory. 


PortuGcar.—On the 17th December 
the Constitutionalists made a sortie from 
Oporto, having crossed the Douro to Villa 
Nova. The party destroyed the Convent of 
St. Antonio, which had afforded shelter 
to the Mizuelites, and been a point of 
great annoyance to the army of Don Pe- 
dro. “Phey also succeeded in withdrawing 
sixty pipes of wine, and a quantity of flour 
andl other provisions. While they were 
proceeding with these operations, the ene- 
my attacked them with a force of 6000 men, 
and the Pedroites were forced to retreat 
with the loss of fifty men, in killed, 
wounded, and missing. The French Gene- 
ral, Solignac, arrived on the Ist ult., 
and a change in the mode of conducting 
operations may be expected. 


WEST INDIES. 

IN the report from the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords on the state of the 
West India Colonies, there is ** An ac- 
count of the value of the exports and im- 
ports of each of the said colonies, estimat- 
ed in sterling money, together with the 
number of ships, the tonnage, and total 
number of men employed, according to 
the latest return furnished by the Colonial 
Dopartment (13th April last 3") from 
which it appears “ the whole trade of 
them may be stated, for one year, as fol- 
lows :— 


EXPORTS. IMPORTS, 
Value........ £3, Wt 456 Value....... - £4,53),908 
i ae ea eee 4,458 
Rs oes BO TS! TORS.s.c0<s +s 531,758 


MP ca tadede VAGiID MORvc verde JOS 
The estimated annual value of the pro- 
ductions of our West India Colonies is 
thus stated inthe report from the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords in Au- 
gust last, viz. :— 
BRITISH COLONTES. 
Jamaica ..£11,169,66] 
Barbadoes., 1,270,843 
Antiqua... RYS 220 
St Christoph. 733,528 
NeVi8.... 0 375,182 
Montserrat. 211,160 
Virgin Isls. 201.1 -v : 3,980, bz 
Grenada .. 935,782 British Colon. 19,515,510 
St. Vincent 812,081 
Dominica... 59! Sos 
Tronidad .. 745,017 
Bahamas .. 269 S65 
Bermuda .. 175,560 
Honduras... 146 790 
£18,516,510 
Their estimated value (according to 
documents produced by Mr. Burge, the 
agent for Jamaica) amounts to the enor- 
mous sum of L.131,652,424, as follows :— 
BRITISH COLONIES, ‘ BRiLISH C¥ULOVIES, 
Jamaica .. 158,125,208 | Bahamas .. 12,011,590 
Karbadoes, 9,089,690 | Bermuda... 1,111,000 
Antigua «- 4,964,000 | Honduras .. 378,760 
St Christrs, = 3,783.00 | CEDED COLONIFS, 
Nevis .... 1,759,100 | St Taicia.... 2,529,000 


CEDED COLONIES. 
Demerara and 
Fsscquibo. . £2,238,529 
Berbice .... 629,461 
St Lucia .. 595,610 
Tobago .... 516,532 








Total... L22,496,672 








Montserrat 1,087.44) | LTobago.... 2,082,920 
Virgin Isls. = 1,093,400 | Demerara & 

Grenada... 4,944,365 | Essequibo 18,410,480 
St Vincent 4,008,866 | Berbice... 7,415,160 
Dominica. 8.056, 00] | oe 
Jrinidad.. $.93?,705 Total..131,952, 26 


UNITED STATES. 

A serious dispute has arisen between 
the Northern and Southern States, re. 
garding the Tariff. The Legislature of 
South Carolina determined, on the 24th 
November, by a large majority, no longer 
to submit to the autherity of the general 
government ; and have declared the tariff, 
by which the whole foreign commerce of 
the country is regulated, null; and mea. 
sures have been taken to support. their 
resistance by force. Rice and cotton are 
the staple articles of South Carolina, and 
the country is wholly agricultural, and 
without manufactures. Most of their 
articles of clothing are imported, princi. 
pally from England, as well as many of 
their agricultural implements. By the 
tariff these articles are charged with a 
duty of 30 or 40 per cent ad valorem on 
importation, in order to encourage the 
manufactures of the Northern States. It 
was earnestiy hoped, from the moderate 
tone of the President’s Message to Con- 
gress, When speaking of this unhappy 
dissention, that it would be accommo. 
dated by mutual concessions ; but the last 
accounts are not so favourable. <A pro- 
clamation was issued by the President 
on the 10th December, which leaves no 
doubt that force will be resorted to by 
the General Government of the States, if 
South Carolina persists in its resistance. 
It is undoubtedly a great hardship for the 
Southern States to pay, at an exorbitant 
rate, for the necessaries of life to support 
an injurious system, for encouraging the 
manufactures of the Northern States; 
but nothing could be so pernicious and 
deplorable to the cause of liberty through. 
out the world, as warfare among the 
United States of America. 

We willingly turn froin this unfortu- 
nate dispute, to the able and statesinan- 
like Message of General Jackson to Con- 
gress. It presents a clear and luminous 
exposition of the state of the country in 
all its relations, and forms a striking con- 
trast to the meagre documents called 
King’s Speeches. The Message proves 
the affairs of the United States to be 
in the most flourishing condition. The 
shipping, in the course of the last twelve 
months, has increased 80,000 tons, and 
the aggregate of the imports and exports 
forty millions of dollars. The debt is 
only seven millions of dollars, while 
the revenue exceeds thirty; and, in the 


course of the present year, the debt will 


probably be wholly discharged. The 
whole expenditure of the United States, 
comprising a population of thirteen mil- 
lions, dispersed ovet an immense tract 0. 
country, is only sixteen and a half mil’ 
lions of dollurs, a considerably smalle 
sum than the mere collection of our Re 
venue annually costs. Such is the differ 
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ence between a Republic and a Monar- 
chy! But then their chief magistrate 
only costs £5000 a-year 5; which would be 


considered hardly a sufficient allowance 
for a Lord of the Bed-Chamber, or, an 
illegitimate son of our King. 





STATE GF COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, AND AGRICULTURE. 


JANUARY, 1833, 


THE year has opened under favourable 
auspices for commerce and manufactures. 
The restrictive system by which the com- 
mercial intercourse of nations has been 
so much trammelled, is on the wane, and 
we everywhere see the dawn of a more 
liberal policy. On the 3d January, M. 
d’Argout, the French Minister of Trade 
and Public Works, in introducing a bill 
into the Chamber of Deputies, for a modi- 
fication of the duties of customs, expressed 
the desire of the French Government to 
give the greatest possible freedom to fo- 
reign trade, and to relieve it from all 
injurious restrictions, by substituting in 
some cases duties for prohibitions ; and in 
other cases, Where too high duties existed, 
by redueing and modifying them. He pro- 
posed specifically to do away at once with 
the existing prohibitions against the im- 
portation of fine cotton twist, of Cache- 
mere shawls, of Russia leather, (cuirs 
odorans, ) of certain embroideries, and of 
watches and watch-works ; and al-o the 
prohibition against the import of raw and 
thrown silk, and to substitute moderate 
duties. He proposed to reduce the bounty 
on refined sugar exported, to nearly the 
proportionate rate paid on the import of 
the Raw Sugars: lately the bounty has 
been so high as to be the occasion of the 
loss of a million sterling to the French 
finances, and in consequence has seriously 
affected the English refineries, France 
having supplied nearly all the ports of the 
Mediterranean with refined goods. By 
the new arrangement this trade is likely 
to be resumed by England. He further 
proposes to reduce the present duties on 
the importation of live cattle ‘‘for the 
cheaper nourishment of the people;” and, 
adverting to other proposed alleviations, 
he concluded by justifying and recom- 
mending the reduction of tonnage dues, 
which has lately taken place upon British 
ships in French ports; and he particu- 
larly stated, that this was only the begin- 
ning of a series of measures of a similar 
nature, which the Government will have 
to propose. Combined with the petition 
of the Lyons Chamber of Commerce to the 
Legislature, iu favour of free trade, we 
luay consider the publication of M. D’Ar- 





gout’s principles as a great stride in the 
progress of commercial knowledge and 
true liberality among our neighbours. 

We also learn, from the message of the 
President of the United States to Congress, 
that the evils of the restrictive system, by 
which nations are forced to manufacture 
inferior articles at a great expense, instead 
of purchasing articles of superior quality 
from foreigners, at a cheap rate, are be- 
ginning to be clearly perceived in Ame- 
rica. The unhappy dispute which has 
arisen between South Carolina and the 
General Government of the States, will 
probably lead to a revision of the tariff, 
and to a great reduction of the duties on 
importation. 

CoTTON MANUFACTURES.—The ac- 
counts from the West of England mark a 
decided improvement in the Cotton Trade. 
Printing cottons have risen from 7s. 7d. 
to 8s. 3d. 3 and as the stocks in the hands 
of the consumers are low, the demand is 
brisk. The factoriesin general are in full 
employment, At Paisley the weavers, dur- 
ing the whole winter, have been kept in 
constant employment ; and since the pre- 
parations for the Spring Trade have com- 
menced, the demand for workimen has in- 
creased. India Imitation Trimmings are 
very brisk, and the prices given to the 
weavers have advanced above the table. 
A number of weavers have been engaged 
for 1600 India Imitation Trimmings, 2 
sets, at Is. Lld. per cover, which is 7d. 
per cover above the Table price. A re- 
apectable manufacturing house have ad- 
vanced the wages of their sewers 3d. per 
shawl on the finer qualities. The demand 
for Quaker shawls has increased. Blue 
dresses are very flat, but there is a demand 
for cross borders, and 1400 cotton trim- 
mings. At Perth, although no rise in the 
price has yet taken place, hands for har- 
nesses are in request by the manufacturers, 
and by agents for Paisley houses. In the 
other branches no alteration has taken 
place, but all hands are employed. The 
cotton manufacture continues to increase, 
The reduction of the profits has sharpen. 
ed the wits of the manufacturers; and 
men, women, aud children, as well as 
machines, throw off an increasing quan- 
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tity of work. We perceive, from the evi- 
dence on the Factory Bill, that the weekly 
quantity now spun by one spindle is 
twenty-one hanks of No. 40 a-week. The 
cottun spun in Great Britain last year, 
amounted to about 288,000,000 pounds. 
Of this vast quantity, 2 tenth was spun in 
Scotland. The United States supply three 
fourthsof the consumption, or 213,000,000 
pounds ; the Fast Indies about 20,000,000 
pounds; the West Indies 1,600,000 only. 
All the cotton, except the growth of the 
East and West Indies, pays a duty of gd. 

per pound. This duty would, last year, 

exceed £690,000 ; and would be, as nearly 
as possible, 10 per cent on the return of 
the cotton in bond. 

THe WooLLten MANUFACTURES are 
also reviving, and prospects are cheering. 
In Bradford, more business has been re- 
cently done than for weeks preceding ; the 
mills, both in the town and neighbour- 
hood, being in full activity. In Halifax 
the demand for stuff goods has been gra- 
dually increasing for some time past, and 
all the hands there are in active employ- 
ment. Leeds, and other towns in York- 
shire and Lancashire, present similar fa- 
vourable prospects. The East India Com- 
pany have given orders for ladies’ cloths, 
and a large one for military goo’s. In 
Ayrshire, notwithstanding the late rise in 
the price of wool, no rise has taken place 
in yeuserge. Dun plaidings run from 
74. to Bld. 3; white from 74d. to Is. _ 
In the F lannel Trade, low-priced art cles 

continne to be sought after. The tr: +i is 
more brisk than it has beon at this season 
for several vears, 

Sri.K Wravine.—The wages of the 
silk weavers are very low, but there is an 
expectation of an advance in the Spring. 
The trade is brisker than usual at this 
season. At Lyons, the manufacture of silk 
goods had so far decreased, that many hun- 
dred persons had been thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

Tue Lratner TrRape.—This trade 
has been extremely flat and depressed for 
the last twelve months, and prices have 
been so low as in many cases not to yield 
the tanner a profit. Prices now, however, 
ippear to have passed their lowest point, 
and the stock of leather is much smaller 
than that of last year at the same period. 

Iron TrRane.—The iron trade, so long 
depressed, begins to revive. In Wales, an 
aivance of Ss. per ton was obtained some 
time ago; and at Christmas quarter day 
the iron masters, both in Wales and Staf- 
forcslire considered the state of the trade 
as to warrant them to lay on a far- 
ther advance of 10s, a tou; and appear- 
ances would lead us to believe that this 
advance will be sustained. 


cuch 
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Corn.—The corn markets have been 
dull throughout the month, and prices 
are still on the decline. This probably 
arises from the want of cultivation in 
British grain, in consequence of antici- 
pated changes in the Corn Laws. It is 
hi hly desirable that this question should 
be settled without delay, for the present 
state of uncertainty is highly injurious to 
the agriculturist. The protection which 
the present laws afford them, is a mere 
delusion, as the average duty on wheat 
imported since 1828, is only 6s. 1d. per 
quarter, and the prices of grain are yearly 
falling. Looking to the last three years, 
the average prices have been :— 

WHEAT BARLEY. OATS. 
TSB nal 18, rere 325. Bd. nrrnsarentdi8. 3d. 


183] ncecOS. nrereroccnt 58, Od, oeteeorunael 3d. 
DEB2 IS. eemenerered 8.  nreerenee ts. Od. 


At Haddington, on the 11th of January, 
the averages were only, Wheat 49s., Bar- 
ley 26s. 8d., Oats 183s. In the event of a 
fixed duty being substituted for the pre- 
sent fluctuating duties, care will need to 
be taken that it is not fixed at too higha 
rate. The duty on wheat is at present 
32s. 8d., and it will be very difficult to 
obtain such a reduction as the manufactur. 
ing interests expect. Young wheats con- 
tinue to look well, and, notwithstanding 
the openness of the winter, are not too 
forward. Feeding stock are proceeding 
favourably. Agricultural labour is far 
advanced, 

CATTLE MARKETS.—At Cupar Yule 
Fair, on the 3d ult. prime fat animals 
brought 7s. per Dutch stone. Half fed 
animals sold for nearly the same money ; 
the sellers, in consequence of food being 
plentiful, not being desirous to part with 
their stock. The prices obtained are about 
Is. per stone higher than those at last 
Yule market. The price of sheep conti- 
hues steady. 

Horsk Markets.--At Ayr Horse Mar- 
ket, on the 4th ult., the prices of draught 
horses varied from L.20, L.22, 1.28, L.30, 
to L.36. One or two brought L.40. Saddle 
and harness horses of good figure and 
form brought L.34 to L 36, some less 
shewy L.25. Horses of inferior quality, 
L.18, downwards. The fair was not brisk. 
At the annual horse market at Johnstone, 
a vast number of Horses appeared in the 
market, consisting of some of the finest 
draught horses and riding ponies; and 
the horse-dealers sold extensively, and re- 
ceived very flattering prices, At Lancas 
ter Fair the better classes of carriage, 
phaeton, and gig horses were not so bu- 
merous as at some former fairs ; but they 
are ready of sale, at good prices ; whilst 


these of inferior breed, and but few pre- 
tensions to nsefulness, were not only dull 
of sale, but scarcely looked at. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


POETICAL ASPIRATIONS, BY WILLIAM 
ANDERSON, Esq. SECOND EDITION.® 
The world is now so rich an inheritor in 
poetry, that when a bard of humble pre- 
tensions, though of undoubted merit, comes 
modestly forward with his claim on at- 
tention, he has a sleuder chance of either 
respectful audience or patient reception, 
unless he contrives to send a flourish of 
trumpets before him. Yet here is a volume 
of agreeable and genuine verse, which, for 
the honour of the public taste, we are glad 
to find, has been quickly and properly 
appreciated, without such appliances and 
means as the true poetic spirit would 
find it living death to employ. Poems in 
the second edition is something to talk of 
now a-days ; and in this instance the new 
publication has so soon followed the first, 
that the examination and favourable judg- 
mentspronounced by the critical tribunals, 
canuot yet be forgotten, nor consequently 
require repetition. There are, however, 
in this volume, a good many additional 
poems, Which possess the same character 
of gentle elegance that distinguished the 
earlier effusions, with a wider range of 
fancy. These compositions are announced 
by the author as the fruits of relaxation 
“from the higher literary and political 
duties of his vocation,”’—an explanation, 
which if meant as apology, was not re- 
quired. They are smooth and pleasing, 
always correct, and graceful often ; and by 
all gentle lovers of gentle poesy will be 
accepted as an agreeable addition to our 
contemporary treasures of verse. With a 
battery of fifty volumes raised before us, 
poetical quotations are entirely out of the 
question ; but we cannot forbear to point 
out a few of our favourite pieces in the 
additional poems. Loch Awe is one, the 
sweetly musing lines on a Wild Flower, 
another; and the Wassail Song and Wells 
o Weary, in different styles, are equal 
to any of these. 

LIVEs OF EMINENT AND ILLUSTRI- 
oUS ENGLISHMEN, from Alfred the 
Great to the Latest Times. Edited by 
GEORGE GODFREY CUNNINGHAM.F 
Vol. I.—It is to be feared that the scope 
and object of this publication is not suffi- 
ciently indicated by the title. Hasty as 
our glance has been, we conceive it one of 
the most meritorious historical works that 
has lately been projected. Nor is histo- 
rieal the word, though we can think of 
none more apt, and must employ circum- 
locution in describing the nature of a work 


—- 





© Smith & Elder, London ; Anderson, Junr. 
Edinburgh, Pp. 184 
¢ Fullarton, Glasgow 


which is at once politica], literary, and 
historical; combining, in short, all the 
elements of history and biography. The 
eeries Commences with the birth of Alfred 
the Great, and is intended to come down 
to the present time, The work is to be 
divided into nine grand Divisions or 
Periods, of which the time which elapses 
from the birth of Allred to the Norman 
Conquest, forms the first. These Periods 
are treated of in distinct sections, divided 
into a Political Series, an Ecclesiastical 
Series, and a Literary Series ; each Pe- 
riod having, besides, a general historical 
introduction. Let us take the Secoud 
Period as an illustration of the design :— 
Under the Political Series we have the 
Life of William the Conqueror, William 
Rufus, the three first Henrys, Richard 
Strongbow, Simon de Montfort, and 
others. The Feclesiastical Series of the 
sume period gives us, with others of 
lesser note, Becket, Anselm, Pope Adrian 
IV. and Archbishop Langton; and the 
Literary one, Roger Bacon, Matthew 
Paris, &c. &c. &c. The Literary Series 
of the Third Period is yet richer, in the 
names of Chaucer, Gower, Dun-Scotus, 
&c. &e. The design is original and ex- 
cellent. It is history put into action, 
“embodying the history of England in 
the lives of Englishmen ;” and the nearest 
approach compatible with truth to the 
historical plays of Shakspeare, and the 
historical novels of Scott. The execution 
is worthy of the clearness and compre- 
hensiveness of the design; and taken to- 
gether, we warmly recommend the work 
asa mine of valuable information pre- 
sented in the most attractive form. It is 
secondary, but not unimportant to notice, 
that the book is handsomely printed, in 
volumes retaining the proper historical 
dignity of size; and is embellished with 
authentic portraits of eminent persons, 
very beautifully engraved. 
SEMI-SERIOUS OBSERVATIONS OF AN 
Ir aLiaN EXILE.*—A priori, and from 
merely reading his observations, we should 
not have inferred that Count Pecchio was 
a person likely to cause revolution in any 
country. He was, however, early obliged 
to leave Piedmont, his native state, for 
the share he took in the abortive revolu- 
tion. He came to England, and subsequent- 
ly went to Spain and Greece, a military ad- 
venturer; by which term we imply nothing 
disrespectful. His sword and his services 
were always on the right side. The Count 
has now been fortunate enough to marry 
an Euglish lady, and, better inured to our 
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* Effingham Wilson, Pp. 525. 
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sen-foga, is settled at Brighton. His work 
was originally published in Italian, and 
obtained the praises of the Quarterly Re- 
vier ; a periodical, by the way, which ge- 
nerally distributes its smaller patronage, 
on the principle, and not unlikely on the 
motives which made despotic princes fon- 
dle and caress dwarfs, idiots, and the half- 
witted, and hold at surly distance every 
one who approached their presence with 
the stamp of independence of mind or un- 
deniable intellectualcapacity. The Count’s 
observations, if not remarkable for pro- 
fundity or accuracy, are lively, good-hu- 
moured, and agreeable. We should sup- 
pose that he has not been consulted on the 
publication of this translation; for it is 
npossible but that his subsequent expe- 
rience in England must by this time have 
corrected many of his original errors. 
They now stand the most amusing, and 
not the least usefal portion of the Count’s 
labours. His notions of Scotland are 
about as just as those which might be 
formed by a gentleman of Manilla or Can- 
ton. But these absurdities are exceeding- 
ly diverting, and help to make the book 
really dight reading. 

Memoirs or Louis THE Kiou- 
TEENTH—Written by himself.*—TVhis 
work has thrown some of the self-clected 
guardians of literature into a paroxysm of 
rage. “ It is not authentic,—it is a hoax 
—an imposition of the book manufac. 
turers of Paris,” &c. &e. &e. Much of 
this virtuous indignation might have been 
spared. No biped beyond the age of a 
sucking turkey, ever, for one moment, 
could have imagined the work authentic ; 
and tur this, among a hundred other good 
reasons, that Louis the 18th never pos- 
sessed a tithe of the wit, sagacity, and 
depth of views displayed in every page of 
it. But the treason is ridiculing courts 
and royal persons; and by unveiling their 
vices, their selfishness, dissimulation, gross- 
ness, and audacious profligacy, bringing 
monarchy itself into contempt. This, un- 
happily, is an office which royal and 
courtly personages have not left for men 
of letters to perform. They have, in 
works beyond all possibility of question 
or doubt, as to authenticity, sufficiently 
scribbled their own infamy. If we were 
wicked enough to harbour the design of 
bringing kings and courts into contempt, 
and into detestation, it is not a plea- 
sant good-humoured hoaxing work like 
this we should employ, bat others of 
very different character, — written by 
princes and courtiers themselves. We 
would recommend that king-craft and its 
tendencies should be studied in the witty 
memoirs of the profligate Grammont, and 
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* Saunders and Otley, London. 


in the sketchés of the virtuous F.velyn ; 
but especially in the memoirs of the Prin- 
cess of Bareith, the letters of the old 
Duchess of Orleans, the motner of the 
Regent Orleans, the memoirs of Lauzm, 
and fifty more volumes French and En. 
glish_not forgetting the letters of Wal. 
pole, Of this book, all that need be said 
is, that it is a clever work, though cer. 
tainly a spurious one, which gives far too 
favourable an idea of the supposed Royal 
Author, and of many of his friends. 

THE CODE OF AGRICULTURE, includ. 
ing Observations on Gardens, Orchurds, 
Woods, and Plantations, with an Ae. 
count of all the Recent Improvements in 
the Management of Arable and Grass 
Lands. By the Right Honourable Sir 
JOHN SINCLAIR, Bart., Founder of the 
Board of Agriculture. Fifth Hdition.*® 
— The numerous large editions which have 
already been sold of this work shew the 
estimation in which it is held by the pub- 
lic. In the present edition will be found 
accounts of such discoveries in agriculture 
as have been made since the date of the 
last edition. Kew of the useful arts are 
less indebted to the labours of literary men 
than agriculture. Hitherto the art has 
not been studied in the closet, but in the 
field; and although no one can pretend to 
any thing like an accurate knowledge of 
agriculture, or the sister arts, gardening 
and planting, who has not practically been 
engaged in them, too little attention has 
hitherto been paid to the useful informa. 
tion which may be found in books. Few 
farmers have an opportunity of minutely 
inspecting the operations of agriculture in 
foreign countries, or even in distant parts 
of their own country; and valuabie dis- 
coveries may remain long unknown, if 
the knowledge of them is diffused solely 
through the slow and incorrect channel of 
oral tradition. But until Sir John Sin- 
clair undertook the task, the agricultu- 
rists had no manual of their art to which 
they could refer, From the immense 
mass of materials, many of them crade 
and indigested, in no ordinary degree, 
which Sir John Sinclair had accumulated, 
he has succeeded in laying down the prin- 
ciples of the art, concisely yet clearly ; 
and has formed a book not only of great 
value to the agriculturist, but interesting 
to the general reader. He has obtained 
information from every source, when? 
anything valuable was likely to be ob- 
tained; and this edition of the Code of 
Agriculture proves that the worthy Baro- 
net, now an octogenarian, is still interest- 
ed in the suecess of that art to which he 
has so devotedly dedicated the best years 
of his life. Every farmer should’ have & 
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copy of the Code in his library, were it for 
nothing else than as a memento of the 
Founder of the Board of Agriculture ; the 
most zealous promoter of the art which 
this, or perhaps any other age has produc. 
ed, 

An INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLES 
oF POPULATION 3 exhibiting a System of 
Regulation for the Poor.*—We consider 
this book as mainly valuable, on the prin- 
ciple of it being necessary to keep an im- 
portant object constantly before the pub- 
lic, by studiously varying the aspects in 
which it is presented, till it become fami- 
liay from every point of view. ‘Though 
the fundamental opinions of the author 
are those of the great political economists 
of the age, they are, on some points, very 
considerably modified. He even approves 
of a poor law for Ireland. His truths are 
recommended by the indulgeut and kind- 
ly tone which writers on similar subjects 
have too often neglected or despised. 

AN Essay ON THE CONSTRUCTION 
or MILiTaRY BRIDGES, and (he Pas- 
sage of Rivers in Military Operations. 
By Sir Howarp DovuGiLas.+—This is 
the second edition of a work held in great 
esteem among military men, from its ex- 
tent of accurate knowledge, and the dili- 
gence of research displayed in it. The 


British wars in the mountainous parts of 


India, and the late long war of Europe, 
extending over every kind of coun. 
try, mountainous or champaign, from 
Gibraltar to Moscow, have made military 
engineering almost a new science, calling 
for a new exposition of its principles. 
For this purpose the sarae war has laid 
up a store of facts and illustrative mate- 
rials, of which Sir Howard has skilfully 
availed himself, in adding to, and perfect- 
ing this new edition of his valuable, and 
now standard work. Although it is a book 
of instruction for students in tactics, its 
historical materials, the resources of ge- 
nius called forth by difficulty, and the en- 
terprise, skill, and hardihood displayed by 
Napoleon, Wellington, and the great com- 
manders connected with them, make it a 
work that may be read with interest by the 
civilian as well as the military man. 

THE PoLisn Exine—Nos. 1, & 2. + 
This unassuming periodical is written 
with considerable ability. Its object is to 
farnish historical, statistical, and literary 
information regarding Poland, embellish- 
ed by appropriate illustrations. It pos- 
Sesse3s a high claim on public encourage. 
ment, both from the intensity of interest 
encircling a people crushed to the earth 
alter a display of more than Spartan he- 
reisit, and from sympathy with its Edi. 


tors, who are ** Polish Exiles’ themselves, 
who have shared in, and been ruined by, 
the terrible conflict. The article in No. 
1, on the “ Preponderance of Russia over 
the other European States,” is alike dis. 
tinguished for its spirit and truth. The 
clear and succinet compendium of the 
“ History of Poland,” evinces a perfect 
knowledge of their national history, and 
every succeeding number must increase in 
interest as we approach the details of the 
Revolutions of 1794 and 1830. The fresh- 
ness and naivete of the anecdotes are 
highly attractive; and the music of ** om. 
browski’s Mazourka” alone, far exceeds 
in value the price of the periodical. 

How favourable the opportunity now 
afforded the public of proving the reality 
of their sympathy with the “ Exiles,” and 
their approbation of a struggle, which for 
sublimity and extent of self-sacrifice, has 
eclipsed all the efforts of the modern world! 

VEGETABLE COOKERY. By a Lapy.* 
—This is a system for the modern hu- 
man gramnivorous animals, though we 
had no idea they were so numerous as to 
require a book of cookery for themselves. 
A culinary work which proseribes fish, 
flesh, fowl, and even good red herrimgs, 
is not likely to be received with mueh 
gusto at this present season. It should 
have appeared in the dog-days. It was 
scarcely fair, moreover, in the author to 
turn the arms of Mrs. Rundell and Meg 
Dods against themselves; and covertly 
to employ their own delicious puddimgs, 
pastry, and vegetable messes, to subvert 
their plain joints, ragouts, and savoury 
pies. Nor do we understand upon what 
principle the lives of beeves and sturgeons, 
&e. &c., are to be hallowed from human 
touch and teeth, while such nefarious 
means are suggested for the destruction 
of black-beetles, cock-roaches, mice, and 
bugs, as those in the Appendix. 

Tue British REFoRMER’s ADvVo- 
cate. By D. P. WHITEHEAD.+—The 
object of this work is useful. The writer 
has condensed and arranged a great quan.. 
tity and variety of valuable political and 
statistical information, from authentic 
sources ; and presented it to the public in 
a cheap and accessible form. As a po- 
pulary manual of polities, the book de- 
serves praise. It is decidedly Radical, 
but not violent. Asa book of which the 
objects are co-extensive with the British 
ewpire, there is, perhaps, too much con- 
nected with abuses in this city. It would 
also have been an improverment had the 
compiler quoted his authorities. 

THE LAUREAD, A SATIRE OF THE 
Day.{—This wicked little poem is writ- 





* Duncan, London, octavo, Pp. 236. 
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ten by the author of Cavendish, who, for 
reasons which it is not dificult to divine, 
is out of humour with the Editor of the 
Quarterly Review, Basil Hull, the United 
Service Club, and the Journal named 
after that gallant association ; also with 
sundry naval captains, admirals, and of- 
ficial Peers. It is addressed to the Lord 
Chancellor, and calls nicknames with 
fully more good will than success. The 
chief points it makes, is calling Mr. 
Lockhart Mendaax, and the Quarter/y 
the Mendacian Review. With his bitter 
contempt of the present edicor of the 
Quarterly, the author of Cavendish unites 
great admiration for that sour servile, 
the late Mr. Gifford, whom he styles its 
*€ late respected leader,” and classes with 
Pope as a guardian of literature. To the 
unfortunate Mrs. Trollope, who appears 
to be now given up by every body, turned 
npon—there’s the unkindest cut of all— 
by her patrician patrons of the Quar/er/y, 
the author applies his pickled rod hand- 
somely, and with good will, under the 
name of Dame Turpa. Her true desig- 
nation of Trollope is better. People who 
relish a little witty, harmless malice in 
a book, may find a half hour's amusement 
in this poem; and the notes are better 
than the text. Neither of them can do 
much harm to any body, nor should they 
give great offence. 

MortTAL LiFe, AND THE STATE OF 
THE Soun AFTER Deatu. By a Pro- 
TESTANT LAYMAN®—This is, in many 
respects, a singular work. It is the com- 
position of a man of lively imagination, 
who, ingeniously and interestingly, em- 
ploys the realities of life and the creations 
of genius to illusirate abstract and curious 
points of speculation or belief. The sub- 


ject, from its intrinsic nature, is one of 


absorbing interest to mortal beings ; and 
the extent of reading, and copiousness of 
illustration exhibited in the treatise, will 
gratify those who may not be able to sub- 
scribe to all the writer’s implied or ex- 
pressed conclusions. 

BrioGRAPHICAL H1sTORY OF THE 
WrsLEY FaMILy. By JOHN DOVE.+ 
—Those who like a good gossip about 
worthy people who lived from a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty years ago, will find 
much to amuse them in the history of the 
ancestors of the founder of the Armenian 
Methodists. ‘The chapter which is dedi- 
cated to Susanna, the admirable mother 
of John Wesley, will be read with con- 
siderable interest. It is at once highly 
instructive, and very pleasing. 

CATECHISM OF THE Natwrar His- 
TORY OF THE Eartu.t{—tThis is an- 


* Smith and Fider, octavo, Pp. 572. 
+ Simpkin and Marshall, London. Pp. 249. 
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other of those useful small treatises, of 
which the publishers have already brought 
out several that are excellent, Ma series. 
lt contains a great deal of information in 
a compendious form, and may be benefi- 
cially used as a help forward in the study 
of science, being perfectly correct so fur 
as it goes. We have an idea, however, 
that by the time children are so far ripen. 
ed in understanding as improvingly to 
study theories of the earth and the prin- 
ciples of geology, the catechetical form ot 
instruction, so unavoidably tending to 
parroting, may be dispensed with. 

Tue Book OF THE HUNDRED anp 
OnNE.*—This, which the name is meant 
to indicate, is a co-operative work. An 
association, or a promiscuous crowd of 
men of letters, formed the generous design 
of assisting a Parisian publisher, ruined 
by literary speculation. Their joint con- 
tributions appear periodically ; for the 
work is still in progress. <A selection ot 
the best of the papers is here presented in 
an English dress. They are unequal, and 
often trivial, yet they tell us more of Pa. 
risian society and manners, than a tra- 
veller is likely to pick up, even after a 
tolerably long course of sight-seeing. The 
papers comprehend tales of manners, 
sketches, satires, criticism, and politics. 
They form agreeable half-hour reading 
enough ; and in literary merit, are decided- 
ly superior to our home-made, joint-stock 
volumes. 

Currie’s Burns. +—Hlere is a new 
edition, in one small volume, very neat and 
pretty, and only requiring an sccompany- 
ing microscope to make it a desirable ac- 
quisition. But young eyes or very good 
spectacles may supply the place of this 
nstrument; and, in this case, the size of 
the volume makes it really handy to stuff 
into one’s pocket, sporting-bag, or port- 
manteau. 

Faminty ChassicAL Linrary.—Mr. 
Valpy's last issues are Sophocles and 
Euripides, the latter the translation of 
Potter, the former translated by Franklin. 
The work maintains its high character; 
the translations are the best in the lan- 
guage ; and the reprints are cheap and cor- 
rect. 

VaLpy's SHAKSPEARE.—This elegant 
edition. embellished in the best taste by 
etchings from the paintings of Boydell’s 
gallery, progresses in undiminished beauty 
of typography. The name of the editor 
is a guarantee for correctness of text. 

ScortisH AxNuats. Tue CHAMELEON, 
Second Serics {—What good genius whis- 

ed to Mr Atkinson, the happy title which 
fle has chosen for his elegant annual contri- 
SERS. emer 
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butions to polite literature, and “ to the harm- 
less gaiety of nations ?’ Do our readers know 
the powers of the Chameleon, —that of chang- 
ing its hue at pleasure, (yet there are good 
reasons for this too,) and of assimilating its 
colour to suit any particular object and situa- 
tion ? Last year, for instance, the Chameleon 
eame forth rich and stately in deep blue and 

ld. In this it appears in the forest livery, the 
costume of Titania's court, gold and green. 
The power of varying its contents is equally 
remarkable ;— prose and verse, gaieties and 
gravities, puns, and apophthegms, and eflu- 
sions in that urixed mood which blends smiles 
with tears, and in which the author is so 
successful. The diversity of subjects is not 
more remarkable than the diversity of style. 
Instead of pictorial embellishment, Mr At- 
kinson has pressed the Muse of music into 
his service. Several sonys, the music com- 
posed by Clarke, the words by the Author 
and Editor, and very neatly executed in the 
engraving, adorn the volume ; which, reserv- 
ing its literary merits, which are wonderful, 
for after and ampler consideration, we recom- 
mend as a most appropriate holyday gitt, 
“sweets to the sweet,” and suitable orna- 
ment of a drawing-room table. In beauty of 
typography, size, and getting up altogether, 
it certainly surpasses many of the Annuals of 
the year. 

Tux SupReMe Importance or A Riaut 
Monat to a Ricghr Economicat Srate 
or tue Community. By Dr. CuaiMens. 
—This pamphlet is a supplement which Dr. 
Chalmers has made to his late work, ‘ On 
Morals in connexion with Political Eco- 
nomy.” Its principal object is to reply to the 
Strictures on that work in the last /din- 
burgh Review. The Dr. retains all his early 
opinions ; but the Review has modified, ad 
in some important points, changed its ideas 
since the period when they coincided entirely 
with his. On the points in dispute, we can- 
not eater here; but we give the Dr. entire 
praise for one particular of his reply,—his 
triumphant exposure of the fallacy of those 
statements in the Review, which we saw, 
with some surprise, copied into all the news- 

apers, setting forth, and exulting over the 
appy, and the immensely improved condi- 
tion of the poor in thisscor.ntry. It suited 
the reviewer to draw such pictures of the 
sucial beatitudes of the labouring poor of 
Scotland; but Dr. Chalmers knows better, 
and we thank him for giving truths which 
should be told the sanction of his name. 
The reviewer has chosen to look only at the 
bight points of the picture. Dy. Cha'mers 
has considered its shadows and irs blots, as 
Well as its ligh: and brilliancy. 

Lerrer or Dr. Kay on tHe Stare OF 
Tuk MaNuracturnina Poor or Man- 
cuesterR, Second Edition.—Dr. Kay's 
pamphlet, we are glad to find so early in a 
second edition. Lt contains fearful pictures 
of evils that must speedily work achange on 
the face of our society, either for weal or 
wo. His expositions and warnings are 
timely and earnest, and may contribute to 
the workings of a happy change. We re- 
commend them to yet wider attention than 

NO. XI.—VOL, HH. 
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they have gained; nor can thé friends of hu- 
maniay, — of = best ioaliles : of ae 

ritain, orm a better prelim ser 
than making the contents of this letter gene- 
rally known. 

Tue Evain Annuatn, Edited by Mr 
Grant of the Elin Courter. —This is ano- 
ther of those wonderful attempts which char- 
acterize our forward age. The literary part 
is mostly by the Editor!; and very'creditable 
to his judgment, taste, and fancy, it is. The 
drawings are also by the same hand. Of 
these, Jindhorn uspension Bridge, and 
Craigellachie are truly beautiful. The other 
subjects are only recommended by local pro- 
priety. Several of our Scottish literati have 
contributed to this volume, of which the Pro- 
vince of Moray may well be proud, 

STATEMENTS RELATIVE TO THE 
City oF EpinsurGn, &c.*—The sum 
and substance of this pamphlet is, that the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, for the great 
love they bear to that “ beautiful iustitu- 
tion which our fathers founded with their 
blood,” viz. the Established Church, 
should consent not only to continue the 
present Annuity Tax, and all the other ob- 
jectionable revenues of the Clergy, but to 
pay an edditional sum of L.6,500 annu- 
ally, and to build fifteen new churches !!! 
We have heard of castle-building, but 
our church-building author seems quite 
as aerial as the most imaginative of these 
visionary architects. 

Hoop’s Comic ANNUAL.—The hu- 
mour, wit, and fancy of Mr. Hood are 
more alive than ever. “ Time cannot 
wither him ; nor.custom stale his infinite 
variety.” The letter from a London Serv- 
ing Maid, exported by Government on 
® matrimonial speculation to Van Die- 
men’s Land, The Shilling, The Fox-hun- 
ter, and twenty other pieces, are in his 
first style; while something about the 
verses on Niagara makes us regret that 
the author of the poem of Eugene Aram 
were not editor of a serious as well as of 
a comic annual. Why are the single- 
handed annuals always so much better 
than the joint stock ones, even when the 
editors are far inferier in talent to Hood ? 
We cannot tell ; but the fact is establish- 
ed :—and of all co-operative systems, the 
literary annual is the least successful. 





PERIODICALS. 


For some months past, a monthly work 
has appeared in London, entitled Polo- 
nai, published in London, by an associa- 
tion of the friends of Poland, We no- 
tice the work more from esteem of its ob- 
ject than any hope which we indulge of 
its success. The whole press of Britain 
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was open to the cause of the Poles; and 
whoever may have neglected, if not be- 
trayed’ Poland, the journalists and the 
people are not of the number. The liter- 
ary friends of that unfortunate country 
would, therefore, haye been in our idea, 
more beneficially employed, had their 
agency qaickéned and acted upon the 
whole press, than in establishing an organ, 
which, from high price and insulation, 
must have comparatively little effect. 

IRISH PERIODICALS.—Two have start- 
ed with the year: the Dublin University 
Review and the Dublin University Ma- 
gasine. The former may probably be a 
rainification of the grand Tory scheme of 
getting the press, too long neglected by 
Tories, into Tory hands, or under Tory in- 
fluence. The Tory organs have of late 
been filled with exhortations on this sub- 
ject, and the University Magazine is 
uwmong the first-fruits. 


*,* We understand, and are not sorry to 
hear, that the current rumour of Mr James 
being the author of Otterbourne, is incorrect ; 
and are almost glad we fell into the belief ye- 
nerally propagated, for we know not what rea- 
son, Since it gives us an opportunity of a di- 
rect contradiction, which must set thousands 
to right. 
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Coney’s Cathedrals and Public Buildings 
of the Continent, LOL 10s. 

Butty’s Views of European Cities, 47. 

Landseer’s Sketches of Animals in the Zoo. 
logical Gardens, 3/. 13s. 6d. 

Turner's Views of England and Wales, 
Vol. L 

Williams’ Vevetable World, 18mo, 4s. 6d. 

The Invisible Gentleman, 3 vols. Sls. 6d. 

American Almanack, 1833, 5s. 

Chronological Chart of Kings of England, 
10s. 

Bainford’s Scripture Dictionary, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Waverley Album, containing 51 Engrav- 
ings, 8Bvo, 21s. 

The I, ife of a Sailor, by a Captain in the 
Navy, 3 vols, post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

The Catechism of Whist, 1s. 6d. 

Passion and Reason, or Quintillian Bro- 
thers, 4 vols. 30s. 

Motherwel!’s Poenis, 12mo, 6s. 

Hood's Comic Annual for 1833, 12s. 

Figure of Fun, 2 parts, ls. 6d. 

make Art of Divine Meditation, 32mo, 

» 

Halyburton’s Works, 8vo, Lis, 

Mantell’s, Floriculture, royal 8vo, 5s. 

Supplement to the Cambridge Mathema- 
tical Examination Papers, Part 1. 8vo, 
6s. 6d. B11 

Rev. C. Smith*s Letters on Maternal Re- 
ligion, 8va, 73-6 
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The Lauread, a Satirical Poem, 5s. 6d. 

Major Rickett’s Ashantee War, 8vo, 10s, 
tid. 

Wacousta, or the Prophecy, 3 vols. 1d. 8s. 
6d. 

Hooper's Physician’s Vade Mecum, 7s. 6d. 

Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, Vol. V, 
royal 8vo. 1. Y5s. 

Gospel Stories, 18mo, 3s. Gd. 

Garry Owen, &c. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

History of the late War, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Derry, a Tale of the Revolution, 6s. 

The Portfolio, 5s. Gd. 

Architectural Beauties of Continental Eu. 
rope, No. 2. 18s. 

Edgeworth’s Novels, Vol. IX. 5s. 

Burnett's Lives, Characters, &c. 10s. 6d. 

Penn's Life of Admiral Sir William Penn, 
2 vols. Bvo, ll. 16s. 

Coventry’s Character of a Trimmer, 8vyo. 
5s. 

Valpy’s Classical Library, No. 37, 4s. Gd. 

Valpy’s Shakespeare, Vol. IIT. 5s. 

America, and the Americans, 8vo, 12s. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 
XXXIIL, Gs. 

The Life of Dr. Adam Clarke, 9s. 

Maund’s Botanic Garden, Vol. 1Y., and 
part 8. 

Ghost Hunter and his Family, 6s. 

Twenty-four years in the Rifle Brigade 
10s. Gd. 

Calvin, and the Swiss Reformation, by the 
Rev. F. Scott, 6s. 

Sceues in North Wales, with 36 Engray- 
ings, 4s. 6d. 

Aunual Biography and Obituary, 1822, 
15s. 

Causes of the French Revolution, 7s. 6d. 

Auldjo’s Sketches of Vesuvius, 8yo, 9s. 

Georgian Era, Vol. IT. 10s. Gd. 

My Village versus Our Village, 18mo, 8s. 

Rey. T. Sinclair’s Vindication of ‘the 
Church, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Rev. H. Stebbing’s Sermons, 12mo, 6s. 

Recollections of a Chaperon, by, Lady 
Dacre, 3 vols. 12. lls. Gd. 

Kidd’s Companion to the Watering Places, 
18mo, 12s. 6d. 

Domestic Portraiture,—The Richmend 
Family, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Fergusson’s Tour in Canada, 18mo, 6s. 

Stuart’s Three Years in America, 2 vols. 
l2mo, 14 Is. 

Slade’s Parochial Sermons, Vol. II, 6s. 

The Bristol Riots, 8vo, 9s. 

Dublin University Calendar for 1833, 6s. 

Brown's Zoologist's Text Book, 2 vols. 
Vi. Is. 

Brindley’s Civil Architecture, 12mo, 5s. 

Republic of Letters, Vol. TV. 6s. Gd.” 

English School of Painting, Vol. IV. 
18s. w 'Nigd 

Mornings with Mamma, 2d series 4s, fd. 

Hopkins’ Notions.of \Foliticak Econowy- 
BY Mrs: Mareet, 4s, Gr. qt rae 
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Key to Davidson's Mathematics, 8vo, 7s. 
Sense and Sensibility. By Miss Austin, 
. Os. 

Dunlop's American Theatre, 2 vols. 28s. 
Reece’s Medieal Guide, 16th Edition, 12s. 
Black’s Student's Manual, 2s. 6d. 

The Boy’s Week-day Book, Gs. 


Mant's Happiness of the Blessed, 4). Gy. 

Smith's Letters on Religion, Bio, 73. 6d. 

Sinclair's Dissertations on the Church of 
England, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Diary of a Physician, 2 vols. [2s, 

Life of Renwick, 18mo, 2s. | _ | 

Buck's Theological Dictionary, 8vo, 18s. 
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Ir there be one thing we hate more than 
another, it is politics ; and that antipathy, it 
will readily be admitted, is abundantly mani- 
fested in all our numbers. Where circum- 
stances have occurred, we have felt compel- 
led, it is true, to discuss the topics which the 
events of stirring, if not troublous times, 
have raised ; but it has been with a loathing 
which few can appreciate, save those whom 
the stern dictate of duty has goaded into ac- 
tions contrary to their disposition. We know 
that the Magazines of Tait and Ebony are 
considered by many as periodicals especially 
political ; than this, however. nothing can be 
sillier or further distanced from truth. The 
able articles, ostensibly on sucli matters, 
which now aud then appear in the latter, are 
by shallow-pated Tories, deemed the very 
alpba and omega of all that is excellent and 
powerful in the furtherance of their great 
felonious cause; the blockheads! they can- 
not see, what to every body else is plain as 
a pike.staff, that they are the effusions of « 
decently educated brain exercising its poweis 
on simple theses of logic; as clever illustra- 
tions, merely, of the noble‘and sublime art of 
exposing or of perverting truth, as caprice 
or winking cajolery happens to determine. 
None better foowe than the writers that 
their object is the most untoriable in the 
world. The drolls are radicals to the back- 
bone—actual ultras ; radicals in principle, 
radicals in hope, and radicals in all the re- 
lations of political existerce. Did the sla- 
vering Conservative clique possess the brains 
of a reflecting donkey, it would have perceiv- 
ed—the propositions stripped of the balder- 
dash und tiusel of language—how cleverly 
the clear heads of these laughing banterers 
were, for its especial bamboozlement, arguing 
backwards ; it would have seen how beauti- 
fully they were demonstrating the existence 
of a mare’s nest, and straining their sharp 
Wits to substantiate the veriest shadow of a 
shade that ever flitted before a muddled 
cerebrum. So, also, do many—we know it 
—suppose that we are desperate Whigs, 
either, or ultra radicals, inveterate politicians 
at the least—the most. palpable possible of 
all absurdities ! The dull of perception may, 
and «do imagine, that the spirited and appa- 
rently pohtical papers which continually 
appear in our pages are concocted’ out 
of sheer live ‘of ‘suth thankless subjects : 
—bah! we repeat that politics we) enthu- 
Siastioalby “litte. ‘Prués we desire: the reign 
of ‘universal: libérty; >. chaste, sober, jholy 
liberty: but heeause our bowels; yearn with 


an exceeding great yearning for the ai- 
vent of that glorious day, whéd all the na- 

tions of the earth, and all the tribes of man, 
shall be made civilized and happy, and fitte! 
to enjoy the blessings which that divine 
gift (to be had for the seeking) will impart, 
are we to be twitted as politicians, or libellep 
as thick and thin partisans? Partisans we are, 
to a deyree, we confess it; hut only forja 
while, and only of those by whose tstra- 
mentality we in our conscience think it will 

be most speedily, thoroughly, and for ever 
secured. No! It is philanthropy, not po- 
litics which urges our pen. We feel for the 

foolish, and compassionate their condition ; 

and inasmuch as that we are habitually ac- 

customed to sce further into millstones than 

a stupid and ungrateful public, so, and there- 
fore only, do we sometimes dirty our fingers 

in the mud of politics, that we may instruct, 

and guide, ed improve, and shew thei their 
incorrigible blockheadism in all its defor- 

mity, and teach them the ways that lead to 

rational pterny 5 howhit the woah, per 
se, sore, painful; and disgusti ifficult, of 
pe Fe a Oh! an the "Taitites of 
this benighted land behold with what eye- 

bearing pelight we rush to our table strew- 

ed with the beautiful accumulations of liter- 

ature and the fine arts—the soul-absorbiny 

interest with which we sit ourselves down 

thereto —the sun shining gladness whith 

steals glowingly first, and then brightens fer- 
vidly in our bosoms—could hear our laugh 

(half crow, half chuckle) of intense pleasure, 

as, flinging into vblivion the memory of that 

dreary Sodiag journey into the wilderness of 
politics just accomplished, we now prepare, 

gloatingly, to peruse, and to conteinplate, 
and to revel in the goodly heap of treasure 
on which the eye reposes—nothing human 
would libel us with the bare supposition 
that we tolerated politics. 

Indeed, shrewd as we are, and pevetratins 
as is our philosophy, we are altogether un- 
able to account how man. living, not 
mad, can, from love or chyice, he a Pais san. 
We do not deny oe et ot suc Loy !- 
mity ; we only cannot atcout for its exist- 
ance. walt de re arses th ao voted l- 
lent reasoning that through ouf minds 
some fifteen 3 eigbteen Mdooizac buselty which, 
thengl it} would take! seterbht jxiges to bins - 
rate even in onthine, we will merdly, necur 
to as eacen plying how easily. and show dis- 

1e 


ustrously the theoretical convictions pf the 
most brilliant, minded maybe upset by ul. 
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« We were seated on a soft and pleasant 
tuft of carth in the mid-height of majestic 
Skiddaw, surveying the imposing grandeur 
of the surrounding scenery; the variform 
anil manystinted hills; the sparkling ‘o'inge 
of the trees; the blue impenetrable sky, the 
goreous clouds that slowly wandered there ; 
ad the beautifel mockery of all their pic- 
tered imagery i the bright and quiet Der- 
wentwater beceath; and we reposed our 
wearied spirit in the sublime and universal 
silence of the spot. We thought of things 
mortal and immortal; of reaction, the wide 
earth, its magnificent mountains, its peace- 
ful plains, its immeasurable waters ; this 
glorious world, still fresh as from God's 
own hand it sprung—and then of puny man, 
by whom its fair surface is souibebed We 
thought of his wars and his struggles, his 
stormy passions, his busy bunglings, his 
deadly strifes, his hopes, »mbitions, thoughts, 
writings, ravings ; and wished that his race 
could, one by one, walk through this valley 
and on those hills, and contemplate the liv- 
ing splendours of nature as they shone 
around. We wished he were there to survey, 
to admire, to think “in and in,’’ and be 
hushed at once into awe or nothingness by 
the sublimity of the scene upon which we 
were moralizing in eloquence supernatural. 
Alas! our eye fell in its rovings on a living 
habitation within the distance of one little 
mortal hop-step and-a-jump, and upon the in- 
stant this fine-spnn superstructure of thought 
vanished into thin air; for there dwelt our 
gified and misguided Laureate, Soutury, 
who, for aught we could say to the contrary, 


was at that very hour, and in the bosom of 


this soul-subduing solitude, up to his chin 
in politics and poetry, qnod libels and the 
Quarterly ! tossing his polished mind on the 
turbulent sea of party, paltry, pitiful politics ; 
and in the centre of all that was serene and 
holy, meditating upon those things, possibly, 
which might stir into agitation the angry 
wrath of swarming multitudes. Thus were 
we staggered into the assurance, that politi- 
cians do exist ; yet still to this hour we deem 
it a marvel, 

Turn we, however, to the performance of 
one of our most delightful occupations — sat - 
ing the eye and delighting the mind, with 
the beautiful in art, ond proclaiming, with a 
willing and far-reaching voice, merit where 
merit is due, 





Fixpen’s Gaucery or Graces. *—How 
excellent a thing is competition! It may be 
akened to charity, which blesseth every body, 
see Shakspeare,} and to the sweet south, 
which stealeth over beds of roses, giving 
and taking odour [see same.] “ Finden’s 
Gallery of the Graces!” What an elegant 
alliteration! Heath's Book of Beauty was 
happy as a title, but the Gallery of the 
Graces—Finden’s Gallery !—beats the other 
all to nothing. 

+ We coald almost pity womankind from 
the very apex of our heart, and with every 
female from fifteen to five-and——ty, (it is 





® Charlies Tilt. 
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not for us to fix the climacteric) we are half 
disposed to condole in very sincerity of aor- 
row. The eyes of ungenerous man have of 
late become so familiarized with all that is 
perfect in loveliness, that no woman whose 
charms fail to realize the vivid beauty which 
every month profusely scatteis about. in one 
or other of its varieties, and in such stirring 
representations, can scarcely hope in these 
days to captivate his fancy, or fix his wan- 
dering eye. What fastidious roysterer, be 
he of green nonage, or of green old aye, 
now thinks of flirtation or incipient wedlock ; 
meeting as be must daily meet with, dam- 
sels under ordinary circumstances, when for 
around half crown his eye may luxuriate ; 
monthly on whatever is possible in female 
beauty, without a thought to vex him of 
rasliness, railing, fault, food, or fecundity. 
Ladies! we feel for you, because ye can. 
not chocse but be sad ; and can well pardon 
the execrations which you pour with a libe. 
al and a hearty spirit upon the head of the 
unhappy Findens. Yet, let us counsel ye to 
be po i and listen to the ianguaye of reason 
rather than of wrath: They deserve not 
your anger, dear ones, believe us! Answer 
us now ; are they not contributing to render 
more admirable your semi-celestial sex, by 
exhibiting to the gazing admiration of a 
stricken, dumb foundered world, suca choice, 
chaste, enchanting, specimens of it? And 
ought ye not to greet their labour with 
smiles and sparkling eyes, not frowns and 
anger-chattering, think ye? Turn, we be- 
seech you, to this first part of the Gullery, 
and gaze upon that angelic creature, that 
pure and holy innocent, whose “soit and 
serious eyes,” piercing illimitable space, are 
fixed on visions of another world,— 


« Flow beautiful she looks!—as flowers 
When newly touched with heaven's dew, 
Upon her soul the sacred showers 
Of truth have fallen anew !” 


There she stands, 


** quiet as a Nun— 
Breathless with adoration!” 





Marvellously lovely she is indeed ; but is it 
not the loveliness of earth clothed in the 
sublimity of intense purity, which speaks to 
the soul and transfixes the admiration, which 
none but a woman can feel, and none but a 
woman’s face express ? 

Turn, again, to Plate 3, and dwell for 
awhile upon that nameless 


‘* thing to bless, 
All full of light and loveliness ” 


Hearken to Mr. Hervey, and, with will- 
ing and pleased minds, do his bidding ! 
*¢ Look into her laughing eyes, 
As bright and blue as summer skies ™ 
«* Gaze upon her rose-red Tips ; 
How beautiful amid their dew ! 
As neve: ocr their bloom had passed 
The breath of one adieu.” 

Once more, go forward to Plate 3, and 
feast your eyes upon that melancholy gi 
resting her sweet and placid cheek upon het 
hand. How mild and guileless is the ex- 
pression of her fair countenance! How se- 
rene her brow! What a little world of 
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thoughtis passing before her fixed eye | Her 

features are clothed in memory— 

‘+ Remembrance-like the breeze that meets but 
flowers— 


Brings fragrance from her vale of vanish'd 
years ; 


Or sinks alon g her heart—like dew—in showers, 
That draw forth sweetness while they fill with 
tears,” : 


Now, ladies, pause a littfe! Do not your 
bosoms thrill at the thought of having com- 
munity of sex with creatures so delectable 
as are these ecstatic originals, (for they are 
all actually living, or have lived: Oh! 
that they should ever fade or die!) Does 
the gleam of gratitude steal into your hearts 
towards the Findens for thus perpetuating 
such samples of you? Ought you not, love- 
ly but silly creatnres as ve are, to thank 
= stars and Mr. Tilt, that this just and 

onourable tribute to female excellence has 
commenced ? Encouraye it as you love us. 
To the lords of the creation we have soberer 
words to speak. 

The proiessed object of the present work 
is to give a practical demonstration “ that 
female lovelines,—in all the forms in which 

ets have dreamt, or painters embodied 
it,—lies scattered about the thoronghfares 
and lonely plices of society.” Each of the 
sketches is to be made from living originals, 
with reference to some familiar passages in 
the works of some distinguished writer ; 
and will * present, in real forms, an illustra- 
tion of the sentiment which such passage 
conveys.” Here, indecd, is a wide field for 
labour in its most attractive garb; and if 
this work only ‘continue as it has com- 
menced, it may become one of the most po- 

ular of the day. There are three portraits 
in this first number, (two by Mr. Boxall, 
the third by Mr. Wright, who have both 
executed their part of the task most skilful- 
ly,) each accompanied by a page or two of 
charming poetry by Mr. T. K. Hervey, un- 
der whose ws te the Gallery is to be fill- 
ed. The beauty ofthe present number is its 
most eloquent recommendation. 





Portraits oF THE Principat FEMALE 
CHARACTERS IN THE WavERLeY NOVELS. 
—Part 3.%—It is from no unkindly feel- 
ings to the publishers that we express our 
pleasure at the appearance of the above- 
named work of Finden’s Gallery, because 
we are sure that such a competitor will 
spur them on to increased exertions in the 
succeeding numbers of the Waverley Vor- 
traits. Where a spirited rivalry exists there 
is little chance of degeneracy in either. The 
present, Part 3, contains those of Lucy Ber- 
tram, Effie and Jeanie Deans, and Miss 
Wardour. To the latter we made allusion 
in our last. The beauty of Miss Bertram is 
marred, we think, by the costume and the 
attitude in which she is drawn; and Efhe 
would look prettier as a living body. Jean- 
nie Deans is decidedly the best of this 
month's batch; and Mr Leslie is entitled to 
praise in overcoming the difficulty of giving 
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® Chapman and Hall. 


the expression of iptense jon to, a. fece 
which, from its round, chubby, pretty, hontes 
ly features, (true to the text). would), be 
much better adapted for the indication. of. 
good humour and undisturbed serenity. The 
conception and arrangement of the attire we 
much like. 

LAnpscarE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Way 
vertry Novets —Nos. 10. & 1L.—* Good; 
both good. There are several very pleas 
ing views in them, among which we pare 
ticularly like those of the Castle of Ash- 
by, Cattermorle; York Minster, Nash 
Jorvaulx Abbey, De Wint; and the Old 
Bridge of Tweed, Westall. The scenery 
in the two latter is very romantic; but pur- 
chasers ought to bear in mind that this 
work is designed less for the publication 
of pretty pictures than for a faithful re+ 
presentation of the actual scenes commes 
morated by our great northern novelists 
“ The Lily of St. oamelle a: ( Ethie Deans,) 
and ‘* Lucy Bertram,” are prefixed. 

Tue PRocrssion oF THE FLitcH oF Bas 
con.—This is one of those beautiful * land- 
matks,’ by which we are from time to time 
enabled to note the progress of the art of ens 
graving in the English School, With the 
original pirtone by the classic Stothard the 
‘ initiated’ are of course well acquainted ; and 
we hail with pleasure this splendid engrave 
ing, by means of which its beauties, thus 
mul iplied, will be made manifest to thou- 
sands who have not yet beheld the delightful 
composition of this veteran’s chaste pencil. 
The subject is desizned after the plan of the 
“ Pilgrimage to Canterbury,” but is less 
crowded in the grouping, and the arranger 
ment of the characters mote simply devised. 
The murkiness of the sky, and the harsh, 
unpicturesque back-ground which characters 
ised its great predecessor, are absent here, 
and the whole composition is lighter in every 
respect. But an air of mannerism is con- 
spicuously visible, which the other did not 
possess :_ this, perhaps, is ascribable to the 
advanced age of the venerable Stothard 
We gaze upon it with a melancholy inter- 
est, not for itself in truth, but from the con- 
viction that this, most probably, is tie /ast— 
(withering words)—the last production of 
that accomplished artist, which the triumph 
of the sister art will serve to make more po- 
ular. To the Engraver, Mr James Hen 
Vatt, we would offer our gratulation wi 
an unsparing liberality ; for he has executed 
his task most admirably, and stamped him- 
self as one 0! our first hying artists. 

Finp# NS ILLUSTRATIONS OF anise 
Part 10.+—The reputation of respectable 
houses is, — all, the best guarantee to the 
public that their confidence will not be mis- 
placed. It was once, not many years ago, 
too frequently an “ accident” upon the pub- 
lication of works, in numbers, by petty or 
unprincipled publishers, to adhere to the 
“ decoy-duck”” system—namely, that the 
preliminary issues should be marked by some 
traits of talent or intrinsic merit, and, af+ 





* Chapman and Hall. 
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ter the public had been fairly guiled into 
purchase, then to commence the work of 
gradual, but rapid decadence, ‘That this 
was,a system of swindle and plunder on the 
one hand, and a severe injury to the fine arts 
on the other, po one can doubt. The dis- 
trust this generated in the public mind, while 
it propérly had the effect of suppressing such 
robbery, checked, to a certam extent, the 
progress of an art which nothing but public 
patronage can profitably encourage, so that 
-—(how often do the innocent suffer for 
the guilty )—it was made to wither under the 
very influence of that righteous judgment 
with which knavery was , sence visited, 
How different is the principle of action, and 
how different the result, now! Men of cha- 
racter, redeeming to the full their first pledg- 
es, have commenced and continued works 
which are more than sustained in their ca- 
reer,—tor each last number seems to exceed 
in merit its immediate predecessor 3 the pub- 
lic reliance is secured, and ylorious art thrives 
beneath a wholesome and vigorous nourish- 
ment. We consider that the publishers of 
the present work, and—we wish not to be 
inv uhenes-thens of several others we might 
name, have, by the honour and enterprise 
exhibited in their conduct of them, done 
much towards the prosperity of the five arts, 
and deserve. were it only for so much, all 
the encouragement they are receiving — It is 
hardly possible to believe that there is one 
subscriber to many of the illustrative publi- 
cations, now in course of issue, who has fair 
cause to regret his ori, inal subscription,orwho 
can point out any declension in value of the 
works, as they have progressively travelled 
fr: m their first birth into maturity ; and we 
have sound reasons for believing that this 
bright example of fair dealing will produce 
an abundance, a rich abundance of good 
things yet to come, and shame into honesty 
the roguishly inclined. 

The contents of the * Part” of this month 
are, 


l. The Lipo ann Poxt Sr. Nicoras, 
Stanfield. 

2. Camro Santa Pisa, Cattermole, 

3. Lausanne, Copley Fielding. 

4. BorocNa, te ad 

5. Lapy Carotine Lama, (by, we are 
not told whom ) 

6. Coxintu, from the Acropolis. Tur- 
ner. 

7. ArHeENs and the Island of Eyina, Stan- 
field. 

To begin, as in knightly courtesy we are 
bound, with the fair : Jimners are prover- 
bially sad flatterers, and if the eachaatinn 
face, and the admirably moulded head here 
pourtrayed. be in strict accordance with the 
reality, Lady Caroline Lamb was once in- 
deed a comely and a graceful creature to be- 
hold. Lausanne, in any hands, would have 
made a sweet picture 3 but in those of Copley 
Fielding it is exquisite. So is the Lido by 
Stanfield; but we are so alarmingly partial 
to marine subjects, that we have learned to 
curb our admiration thereanent. ‘There is a 
delicacy and geatuess in the engraving of 
Cattermole’s Campo Sunta that we very much 
admiie ; Harding's Bologna is pretty and 


picturesque ; but we dislike his'relief fiyures 
—they appear incorrect in drawing. The 
vignette of Athens is inattractive; but that 
must be the fault of the scene, it cannot be 
the fault of Stanfield. Turner’s Corinth is 
ohe of those charming little things which 
none but himself can get up—* Within that 
circle none durst walk but he.”’ Upen the 
whole, this is a most satisfactory number. 

A Supplement to the Landscape and Por-~ 
trait Ilustrations of Byron is announced for 
publication, to contain an account of the sub- 
ject of the engravings in the first eight parts, 
(completing the vulgine, with extracts and 
original information by Mr. Brockecon. It 
will be in good hands. 

Memoriats or Oxrorp,—No 3.*—This 
number presents views of the great Quad- 
rangle of Christ Church, and of the stair- 
case and hall, and several clever wood cuts. 
The work goes on well ; but may we breathe 
a hint ?—Wovuld it not be an imprcvement 
if with each number were given a little de- 
scriptive letter press upon the architecture 
of the views ? They are so good, that they at 
least deserve it 

We append some observations on the ge- 
nealogy of Cardinal Wolsey, which go to 
shake the impression that this dominating 
Prelate of the olden days was ** born of a 
butcher, of a butcher bred.” 

*¢ Thomas Wolsey was born at Ipswich in 
Suffolk, in March 1471. His parents are 
believed to have been in humble circumstan- 
ces, but of this nothing is known which can 
be considered as certain. By the party 
writers of their own day, few men have been 
subjected to more numerous or bitter invec- 
tives. He is generally reviled as * the butch- 
er’s son ;’ and this story has been copied by 
later historians. Yet whatever might have 
been the occupation of his father, he could 
scarcely be considered as moving in the very 
lowest sphere ; since in his will he speaks of 
the contingency of his son being not merely 
in holy orders, but * a priest,’ within a year 
after his own death, and devises to his wife 
all his ‘ lands and tenements’ in one patish, 
and his ‘ free and bond lands’ in another. He 
was, therefore, a person of respectab'e pri- 
perty.”” 

Ever since the creation of Stanfield as 
an R.A.E , sundry rumours have been afloat 
that the painting of any more ‘scenes’ for 
the Theatres would be incompatible with the 
conferred dignity. The truth of the report 
remained for many days in a well, though 
the broad absurdity of such an interdict, it 
made, was ap,arent from the very first. 
Stanfield, however, has found it necessary. 
to give to it a public and unqualified deyial § 
and the King’s liezges have now the threes 
fold cause for rejoicing: 9. That the Artist 
has left to him unrestricted sea room for the 
exercise of his peculiar and unrivalled ta- 
lents: 2 That a source of delight to yaz- 
ing multitudes will not thus prematurely be 
utterly and for ever dried up 3 'and 3, ‘That 
the Council of the Royal Academy is hot 90 
desperately assinine in its behests, as many 
are generously disposed to give it’ credit for 


being 





Go thou, therefore, on and prosper, O! 
most excellent C, Stanfield, R.A E.3 and 
ayoid thou the waters of indolence, arro- 
rance, and self-conceit as thou lovest an 
el name! . 

THE Byron GALLERY. Part 4.—We 
have already expressed our favourable opi- 


wion of this series of illustrations. This 
number contams a Medora, drawn by 
Richter, in which that artist has excelled 
himself.’ He has done that difficult thing, 
embodied the loveliest and softest imagin- 
ings of the Corsair’s Bride. The young 
Juan and Julia are entirely deficient in 
sentiment and character, merely dressed 
stage figures; but the flower of the num- 
ber is the Countess Guiccioli. It is a 
sweetly serene and very youthful counte- 
nance, With a mild: full eye, and a candid 
brow, not in the least like the ordinary 
o rtraitsof Lord Byron’s Lady Love which 
we have seen; and still less like Leigh 
Hunt's Countess, with her “ sleek” golden 
locks. The original miniature must have 
been painted before the Countess ever saw 
or dreamed of Byron, It is beautifully 
engraved. Jephthu’s Daughter is a grace- 
ful picture of a noé Hebrew maiden. 
COLONEL MuRRAY’s ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF SCOTTISH SCENERY, LITERATURE, 
& Hrsrory.*—The fifth part of this na- 


ee 





* Morison, Perth. 
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tional work is before us. It relates to a 
most interesting division of Scottish sce- 
nery, history, and antiquities—~A¢ An. 
drews. The first view, is one of the rvitis 
of the Cathedral, seen through the “ Gol- 
den Gate,” a ruined but masstye arched 
gateway. We have a still finer |view of 
the Cathedral, of the beautiful monastery 
of the Grey Friars, a gem of pure Gothic 
architecture ; with illustrations of Mac- 
beth’s Castle, more interesting to the an- 
tiquary than the lover of art. | These 
etchings are faithful and spirited like. 
nesses, and the illustrative or explanatory 
letter-press, is all that could be desired, 
This work, though on a large scale in 
size, from being confined to outline, is 
marvellously cheap, even in these days of 
cheap engraving. 


MaJsor’s CABINET GALLERY. No. 
5.—Of the three subjects of this month, 
the 'TENIERS—A F'arm Yard—is the best 
in choice, and in executien, It isa charm, 
ing picture. The Sea-piece has at least 
the name of VANDERVELDE to give it 
grace among modern admirers of art. 
Henrietta, the Queen of Charles I, though 
a VANDYKE, is a failure in this work 
Whither has the beauty of this clear- 
complexioned, sparkling brunette vanish- 
ed ? 


THE DRAMA. 


Tne Lord Chamberlain's extension of the 
period of the licenses of the Haymarket Thea- 
tre and English Opera House, has been the 
cause of much rejoicing among play-wrights 
and actors; and of much dolour to certain 
other great people pertaining to certain great 

atented structures, of name needless to tell. 
Vhilst this measure will abridge monopoly in 
one case, it cannot fail tg secure ey, iain 
toa toonumerous class of artificers who, labour 
in one of the most precarious and vicissive 
vocations of a trading nation. ‘The tremen- 
dous debt, expenses in which the great houses 
are involved, must needs have exercised a 
patalysing influence nee the exertions of 
managers, and the pleasures of theatrical 
novelty hunters ; but what the results will 
be to the drama, now that a powerful com- 
petition is about to be instituted by establish- 
ments altogether unencumbered, some folks 
tremble to conjecture. We may grieve for 
individual ruin, but the gain of the few must 
be sacrificed, to. the advantage of the many. 
It comes to this at last. 

The “Christmas, Pantomimes” have been, 
as by custom established, the chief source of 
interest among the play-ygoing world prasing 
this happy period of the season; and wi 
the exception af Jerrold’s “ Nell Gwynne,” 
have exeited their usual undivided interest, 
At Covent Garpen, the classic tale of 





** Puss in Boots” has afforded a fine op- 
yortunity for the display of the powers of 
Vittle Poole, the Great rll and other 
distinguished artists, from clown and harle- 
quin Seana lhe Adapter (we know 
him not ; but how enviable must have been 
his feelings, while dramatizing the eventful 
history) has becomingly confixed himself to 
the yreat original; and if a mixture of 
breathless attention and uproarious laughter 
among pleased and wondering audiences be 
any criterion of merit deserved, it is unequi- 
vocally his. 

In matters of such importance as London 
Pantomimes, six days are quite sufficient time 
to make known to the outermost parts of the 
nation every remarkable scene, trick, and in- 
cident worthy of immortal renown, so that 
we need not detail facts with which ever 
person must be now and necessarily we 
acquainted. With liberal prodigality we dis- 

nse our praise to all concerned ; but to dear 
ittle Pussy Poole, we would give a score of 
kindly kisses and a silver-penny keepsake, 
if we had but the opportunity of doing so 
generous and gratefulan act, wer 

** Nell OM nBe has ranged. pay i ol 
the gradations from praise to censtre in the 
scale ie Tee te there In truth, 
ILis a allure, there js none; 
‘ r ppy “* €: cd nae fd a Nite 
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Jerrold contrived to impart to it a little ge- 
neral animation and a spirited denouement, 
the drama would have survived many others 
by which it will soon be supplanted. The 
dialogue is generally good, often pointed, 
sometimes sparkling. ‘The acting is excel- 
lent. ‘The performance of Miss Taylor as 
Nelly, and of Blanchard as the doating but 
crafty old Crow’s Foot, is exceedingly dover. 
Little Keeley in the part of Oranze Moll, has 
sinally immortalized himself ;—it is one of 
the richest representations of character on 
the stage’ The Ballet of Masaniello con- 
tinues still attractive. 

The Pantomime at Drury Lane bears the 
name of Harlequin Traveller. A splendid 
Panorama by Stanfield (who, by the way, 
has made Panoramas a necessary cons ituent 
of Pantomimes) adds to the attraction which 
fun, trick, tumbling, and glitter, in all their 
infinite varieties, have for a risible and a 
thinking people. ** The Way to get Married” 
was got ap for the purpose of introducing 
M. W. Dowton in the part of Tangent. He 
is evidently well acquainted with the busi- 
ness part of * his profession,’ and performs 
with great Ciscrimination and abundance of 
animal spi:it. The debut seemed satisfactory 





to the audience, and very much so to him- 
self. 

Mr Dowton, pere, in the cleverly drawn 
character of Caustic, displiyed his usual ad- 
diction to that best of inst: uctresses— Nature. 
Farren gloried in Tobby Allspice, and played 
admirably. The other parts of the comedy 
were well sustained, and—we have not seen 
it since. 

The Minors have shone forth this Christ- 
mas with unusual lustre in their pantomimer, 
In the two all-important points of scenery 
and Larlequinade, each rivals the other ; and 
they all are well-nigh running*abreast withftl.e 
majors. SapLers Wetts oas for yeirs and 
rears back been the very hot-bed forthe rear- 
ing and cultivation of Harlequins, Colum- 
bines, and Clowns; and he who knows not 
the holyday pantomine of ‘the Wells,” ar- 
gues of course himself unknown. We parti- 
cularly notice this little Theatre for a very 
spirited attempt to introduce a noticeable 
Panorama within the walls of a minor. A 
Mr Cocks (he cannot remain long unknown) 
has painted a picture of the marine scenery, 
from Portsmouth Harbour to Antwerp Cita- 
del, in astyle of surprising excellence, credit- 
able alike to his own skill aud the manager's 
enterprise. : 


MUSIC. 


SinceE our last publication, there have 
appeared in Edinburgh two Musical 
Periodicals — THE MontTHLY Must. 
CAL ALBUM, comprising Quadrilles, 
Waltzes, Gallopades, &c. for the Piano- 
Forte ; and THe Musica Scrap-Boox, 
containing original and selected Songs, 
Ballads, &c. for the voice, and Quadrilles, 
Waltzes, &c. for the Piano-lorte. The 
Scrap Book is edited by Mr. Finlay Dun, 
an accomplished musician, a successful 
teacher of singing, and a gentleman of 
considerable literary attainments. The 
regular contributors to The Musical Al- 
bum are announced to be the same Mr. 
Dun, with Mr. Alexander Murray, Mr. 
Muller, and Mr. Spindler, three Edin- 
burgh professional musicians and teach- 
ers of the most respectable order. Both 
works are well conducted, and published 
by music-sellers of extensive connection. 
But what is wanted is a Musical Pe- 
riodical adapted for the many. Four- 
fifths of such a work should consist of 
simple airs, simply accompanied — the 
remaining fifth being devoted to music of 
a higher kind. The staid professional 
musician would have small relish for such 
a work ; and the mongrel sort of musi- 
cians, callel amateurs, would express 
still higher contempt for it than their 


professional brethren; but a musical 
periodical, conducted on that plan, would 
give pleasure to thousands. Above all, 
it would sell; and that, we suppose, is 
one of the principal purposes for which 
The Musical Album and Musical Scrap- 
Book are intended. We wish to see a 
sort of Chambers’ Journal in masic, 
rather than a Scientific Journal, although 
bearing names in the musical world equal 
these of Brewster and Jameson in the 
world of science. 

There have heen a number of Concerts 
in Edinburgh during last month. Mrs. 
Wood has shewn us how much the human 
voice, and Mr. Bochsa how little the harp 
can do, to entrance the soul in musical 
delight. Miss Eliza Paton is, as yet, far 
inferior to her sister, Mrs. Wood ; but has 
the natural gifts of a first rate singer, and 
is likely to take that rank in due time. 
Mr. Sapio, whom we have now got in 
Edinburgh, appears to us, among English 
singers, second only to Braham. 

The Leith Philharmonic Society, a large 
and flourishing association of an-ateurs, 
give their friends, generally once a month, 
a concert of a particularly agreeable de- 
scription. The Edinburgh Professional 


Society is dormant. 
7 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


THERE are several subjects which, although we have not been able to devote sepa. 
rate articles to them, we are unwilling to allow to pass without, at least, a single 
remark. 

TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE.—The Taxes on Knowledge, we have reason to believe, 
Ministers have resolved to give up. Honour to them if this be true! Abolition of 
these odious taxes is, indeed, their duty, and the further delay of it would be danger- 
ous ; but we are willing to accept a measure which will confer such prodigious ad- 
ditional power on public opinion, as a proof that ministers mean to govern in accor- 
dance with that opinion,—as a proof of good sense and good intentions. 

REPEAL OF THE UNIoN.—<Another good indication is the altered tone of “ The 
Times,” the principal organ of Ministers, respecting Ireland. We trust that justice 
is at last about to be done to that persecuted nation. Tithes must be abolished, and 
every degrading restriction on Irish liberty removed. In no other way can the Repeal 
of the Union be averted. Let instant and full justice (we ask nothing more) be done 
to Ireland, and we doubt not the ranks of the Repealers would quickly become thin, 
and thousands of Irishmen, who have hitherto taken no part in political discussions, 
would come forward and oppose Repeal. While justice is withheld, it isin vain to de- 
monstrate to Irishmen the evils Repeal would cause to both countries, although Ire- 
land would be the chief sufferer. ‘The question is at present one of feeling, not of in. 
terest. Our Ministers should not hesitate to make a total change of their Irish policy; 
and in the change, they would do well to imitate the proprietors of a certain news- 
paper, who, when they find that, by a change of Ministry, their paper is on the wrong 
side, make a scape-goat of their editor, dismissing him and the opinions of the paper 
together. Let Ministers dismiss Mr. Stanley, and abandon his mode of governing 
Ireland. 

Mr. O’ConnEtL.—In the abuse so lavishly poured out upon Mr. O'Connell by the 
public journals of Britain at present, we cannot join. To judge fairly of O'Connell, 
he should be viewed, if not with Irish eyes, at least with those of an impartial 
foreigner. So judged, Mr. O'Connell deserves the sacred title of patriot. He has done 
mightily for Ireland, Yet, all who know the true state of that country acknowledge, 
that he has been mere the organ than the agitator of the Irish people. If our Irish 
policy be not changed, we fear for O’Connell’s public virtue. Schemes of personal am- 
bition will be forced upon him, if he has not already encountered the same weird- 
sisters which appeared to Macbeth. 

THE BaLtot.—The demand for the Ballot is now so loud, and so nearly universal 
among the classes which chiefly require its protection, that it will assuredly be granted 
in the first Session of Parliament. The great majority of the Cabinet are opposed to 
the Ballot ; and, as we think there is reason to doubt the honesty, or the intellect, or 
the knowledge, of a Statesman who is hostile to the Ballot, we would be inclined to 
be severe on them for the p-rtimacity with which their organ, The Times, continues 
to repeat all the paltry, commonplaces and oft exposed fallacies respecting secret 
voting. But, in consideration of the intention of Ministers to remove the Taxes on 
Knowledge, we forbear. Many honest men, who are not statesmen, nor much ad- 
dicted to political inquiries, are still averse to the Ballot. To these we say,—If you 
wish to see the utility of the Ballot demonstrated, and every one of the objections to 
it triumphantly exposed, read Mr. Mill’s admirable article on The Ballot, which ape 
peared in the Westminster Review, No. X XV, and which may be purchased separately, 
as a pamphlet, for threepence. If you wish to know how the Ballot is found to work 
in America, read the passage from Mr. Stuart’s Three Years in North America, which 
you will find in page 647 of this Magazine. If you are unable to follow Mr. Mill’s 
close reasoning, or doubt Mr. Stuart’s facts, there is a way of deciding most political 
questions, which you will find sufficiently correct for practice, and as simple and easy 
as an ignorant or indolent man could wish. If you find the people (whose benefit, 
we take for granted, is the object in view,) and their known organs of the press, call- 
ing for a measure, you may almost conclude at once that the measure is calculated to 
benefit the people ; but if you, at the same time, see the Tories, to a man, and their 


political organs, resisting the same measure, the presumption in its fayour may almost 


be said to reach the length of certainty. You need not bother yourself with what 
the Whigs and their journals say. And as a useful general rule, you may assume, 
that when both Tories and Whigs object to measures advocated bythe friends of the 
people, the Tory objections are the real ones. 
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O8d Postscript. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW AND THE BaLLot.—After The Times has wastei 
its thunder, in vain, on the ballot. the Edinburgh Review has lent its now gentle 
voice to the same falling cause. As the Review has not advanced any thing but 
what has been urged a hundred times before, and refuted as often as urged, we shal! 
pass it by, with only the remark, that the Review has had the sense not to encounter 
Mr. Mill's pamphlet on the Ballot, the logic of which is indeed inexpugnable ; and has 
not had the candour to quote the important passage of Mr. Stuart’s book on America, 
to which we have referred, either in its article on the Ballot, or in a review of Mr. 
Stuart’s book, in the same number. In this last article, the Review says, Mr. 
Stuart “ seems to think well of the Ballot.” Is this a fair representation of the pas. 
sage? Further—*“ Instead of putting down canvassing, it appears to us to be carried 
on with far greater activity in America than in England.” This is an unworthy mis- 
representation. The ballot does put down canvassing.—(See the quotation in this 
Magazine, p. 647.) Personal canvassing of electors is unknown in America. 
Neither electors nor elected would submit to that degrading practice. That sort of 
canvassing which consists in active recommendation of one candidate, at public meet- 
ings, or through the press, and a rigorous sifting of the pretensions of another, indeed 
abounds ; but that is not what is here understood by “ canyassing.” That is not the 
objectionable sort of canvassing, but the highly beneficial ; and the admirable effect 
of the ballot, is its annihilating the bad description of canvassing, and calling into 
active exercise the good. We are sick,” says the Review, “ of the appeals so fre- 
quently made in this country to the example of America.” No wonder. We have 
so much regard for the Whigs, as to regret their opposition to the Ballot. It will 
be of no avail, except to do themselves harm. 

PRESIDENT JACKSON AND SouTH CAROLINA,—None more deeply laments the 
quarrel between the American Union, and the State of South Carolina, than we uo. 
Both parties seem to have acted unwisely. A more flagrantly unjust and oppressive 
commercial regulation than the American Tariff, there cannot be. The Times, 
(another good indication, ) in an eloquent article, which we wish we had room to quote, 
truly represents it as the exact counterpart of our Corn Laws. Jf South Carolina 
has not taken every constitutional means of obtaining an alteration of the Tariff, 
before resisting its execution, that State has proceeded most absurdly. But the deter- 
mination of the American President to compel, by military force, obedience to a law 
which he confesses in the same declaration to be utterly indefensible, is not only un- 
wise but atrocious. An avowedly bad law should be instantly altered, not enforced. 
The Government, whether Republican or Monarchical, that would bring upon a 
nation the horrors of civil war, to enforce obedience to a notoriously unjust law, 
until it shall be the pleasure of the same government to abrogate the law, merits the 
execration of every friend of humanity. The way to make the laws respected, is to 
take care to have none but good laws on the Statute Book. To enforce bad laws is 
the readiest thing to bring all law into disrespect. Force will never make law re- 
spected. Suppose Mr. Stanley and the American President successful in putting 
down, by force, the opposition of a whole people to a bad law, it would be the force 
only that would be respected, not the law. 

If, instead of a crusade against the resisters of the iniquitous Tariff, in the Southern 
States, the American President would march his troops to put down the slave system, 
which disgraces these States, we would, with all our hearts, wish him success. The 
permission of slavery is a foul blot on the American Union. 

THE ToriEs.—If, as we trust, and have some reason to believe, the present 
Ministers have determined to stand by the cause of the people, and have repudiated 
the advances of the Tories towards a coalition with them, the Tories, as a party, 
are utterly extinguished. They must retire from public life, or become friends 
of the people. We are not without hopes, that when they find corruption in the 
course of being abolished, or that they have no chance of a share of what shall be al- 
lowed to remain of it, they may alter their ways and become good citizens. Like 
the devouring and hideous monster in the story of Beauty and the Beast, Toryism, 
when its head is cut off, may suddenly start up into a goodly personage, worthy of 
the favour of the person who dealt the decapitating blow. In the mean time, our 
Scottish Tories seem determined to die game. The Scottish Peers have sent an entire 
batch of Tories to the Upper House, to represent the Aristocracy of their country in 
Parliament ; and the Town Council of Edinburgh have, in a manner worthy of them- 
selves, rejected Sir David Brewster, to prefer, as a successor to Sir John Leslie, in the 
Chair of Natural Philosophy, a Tory youth of three-and-twenty. A good lad, and a 
promising, he may be, and we believe is; but a few more appointments of this kind 
would leave the University of Edinburgh without students. 











